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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tliis \'o1umc conlaim, in addition to ’'r5>’choJog)’ of the Trans- 
fercnce." puWishcd as a separate \-olume in Switzerland, all Pro- 
fessor June's a-ariom papers on psydioiherapy. Only two works 
of importance have not previously appeared in English: "Prin- 
cjpJes of Practical Psj diotherapy’* and “Psj'cholog)* of the Tran^ 
fcrcncc." The Tint contains a netv formulation of the analytical 
relationship: this formulation Jung calls the dialectical pro- 
cedure. Tlie second gives the only authoritative statement from 
his pen of the u^ay in whicli the individuation process expresses 
itself in the transference. 

It svas felt that since many will read this volume who may have 
not an adequate classical scholarship at their command, a trans- 
lation of the Latin quotations from little knot'm alchemical texu, 
in (he final paper, would be of assistance in promoting a deeper 
understanding of the material. A bibliognphy giving details of 
(he extensive literaturchas beenatldedjin it a number of English 
and American editions of foreign hooks svill be found, though 
the translations in these volumes have not necessarily been used 
in the text. All bibliograpliicaJ references are printed in bold- 
face type. 

Tlie sources of the translations are given in the table of con- 
tents. and further bibliographical details will be found at the 
opening of each paper. The Latin and Greek passages svere origi- 
nally translated by Dr. A. Wasscrsiein and were later somewhat 
revised by Dr. hfarie-Louise von Franz, whose expert knowledge 
ofaldiemical Latin has been mvafuabte. 



TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


Certain of the essays in this volume were previously translated 
and published in Contributions to Analytical Psychology 
(London and New York, 1928), Modem Man in Search of a Soul 
(London and New York, 1933), and Essays on Contemporary 
Events (London, 1947). I \vish to Uiank Mrs. Cary F. Baynes 
and Miss Mary Briner for permission to make full use of those 
texts in preparing the present revised versions. My particular 
thanks are due to Miss Barbara Hannah for placing at my dis- 
posal her draft translation of the opening chapters of "Psychology 
of the Transference." 

It may be noted that two papers, "Some Aspects of Modem 
Psychotherapy” and "The Therapeutic Value of Abreaction," 
were witten by Professor Jung in English, and are published 
here only with certain editorial modifications. 
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general problems 
OF 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 



I 


PRINCIPLES OF 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOTHERAPY^ 

* Psychotherapy is a domain of the healing art which has de- 
veloped and acquired a certain independence only widiin the 
last fifty years. Views in this field have changed and become 
differentiated in a great variety of ivays, and the mass of experi- 
ence accumulated fias given rise to all sorts of different in- 
terpretations. The reason for this lies in the fact that psydio- 
therapy^ is not the simple, straightforsvard method people at 
first believed it to be, but, as has gradually become clear, a kind 
of dialectical process, a dialogue or discussion between two per- 
sons. Dialectic was originally the art of conversation among the 
ancient philosophers, but very early became the terra for the 
process of creating new syntheses. A person is a psychic system 
which, when it affects another person, enters into reciprocal 
reaction tvith another psychic system. This, perhaps the most 
modem, formulation of the psychotherapeutic relation between 
physician and patient is clearly very for removed from the orig- 
inal vie^v that psychotherapy v/as a method which anybody 
could apply in stereotyped fashion in order to reach the desired 
result. It was not the needs of speculation which prompted this 
unsuspected and, I might well say, unwelcome widening of the 
horizon, but the hard facts of reality. In the first place, it %vas 
probably the fact that one bad to admit the possibility of dif- 
ferent interpretations of the observed material. Hence there 
grew up various schools with diametrically opposed views. I 
would remind you of the Li^beauU-Bernheim French method of 
suggestion therapy^ Tecducotion de In volonte^ Babinskis per- 
suasion”; Dubois’ "rational psychic orthopedics”; Freud’s psy- 
choanalysis, with its emphasis on sexuality and the unconscious; 

X [Delivered as a leclure to the Zurich Rfedial Society in tgjs- Published as 
"GrundsStzliches lur praklischen Piydiotherapie.*' Zentra»/o« {Ur Psychoihera- 
pif, VlII <i9S3): ». se-Ss.-ZonoM.} 
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Adler's educational method, with its emphasis on power-drives 
and conscious fictions; Schultz’s autogenic training— to name 
only the better knotvn methods. Each of them rests on special 
psychological assumptions and produces special psychological 
results; comparison between them is difficult and often well- 
nigh impossible. Consequently it ivas quite natural that the 
champions of any one point of viesv should, in order to sim- 
p letters, treat the opinions of the others as erroneous, 
jecuve appraisal of the facts shows, however, that each of 
ese me o s and theories is justified up to a point, since each 
successes but of psychological data 
in n particular assumption. Thus SVC are faced 

modeL 3 situauon comparable with that in 

SSof contradictory 

diction unhrfd. ra ^ Physics does not find this contra- 
points in osvrtin^^ existence of many possible stand- 

the contradiction?' Et^e grounds for assuming that 

m«ersTwSv?,T "«»"«l»ble and the various views 
tions L a dip^tment incommensurable. Contradic- 

displays characteri.ti.”^ indicate that its subject 

by means of antinomi present can be grasped only 

puscular theory of theory and the cor* 

plicated thanYighf henr^°"^ psyche is infinitely more com- 
quired to descrihp tL ^ * great number of antinomies is re- 
of the fundaSuraltZ"? P^’^he satisfactorily. One 

pends on body and hnri 7*^^ statement that psyche de- 
proofs for boSi lid- There are clear 

judgment cannot antinomy, so that an objective 

The existence of valid to thesis or to antithesis, 

of investigation shows that the object 

tional difficulties, as a t*. enquiring mind ivith excep- 
statements can be made aM ^ only relatively valid 

say. the statement is valid oni « to 

of psychic system sve are *o far as it indicates svhat kind 

dialectical formulation l^^rice sve arrive at the 

ence is the reciprocal reartifm ^ precisely that psychic influ- 

individuality of the psvchw^”^ Psychic systems. Since the 
raust be an infinite varietv infinitely variable, there 

n individuality were absoW valid statements. But 

rri Its particularity, if one indi- 
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vidual were totally different from every other individual, then 
psychology ivould be impossible as a science, tor it would con- 
Tist in an insoluble chaos of subjective opinions. Individuality, 
however, is only relative, the complement of human conformity 
or likeness; and therefore it is possible to make statements of 
general vaUdity, i.e., scientific smtements. These statements re 
late only to those parts of the psychic system which do ^ct 
conform i.e., are amenable to comparison and statistimlly 

.nt«;iogicalmfiectionsmay^ 

our theme. Uut m so far as , practical conclusions of 

psychological rpstchoX“pis °I set myself 

no little importance, 'y'’'"' ’ and'^on that account 

up as a medical authonty o i ^^^:n-i;..iduality, or to be able 

claim to know something a ou demonstrating my 

to make valid statements °;^„°"„y„dge the whole of 

lack ofaiticism, for I aay anytliing valid about 

die pmonaluy.t’''”” approximates m the •'universal man. 


him "except in so far as he In individual form, and 1 

But since all life is to b' ^ ",i‘ „nly what I find in 
myself can assert of ^'"‘’‘’'er ■ ; doing vaolcnce to 

my own, I am in constant „ I wish to 

the other person or of at all, I must for belter 

treat another individual °Jer or knowledge, all au- 

or worse give up all muTperforce adopt a dialec- 

thority and desire to “"“^“''^mparison of our mulual find- 
tical procedure consisting m co P ^ panon 

ings. But this become P““ ^le on y u^iampeted by my as- 
n diance to play hi. '“"d ,o mine and act. 

sumptions. In *is 'cay h s „ in- 

SrviriS^fSSratelyconfronimypadenl. 
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5 These considerations of principle^ produce in tlie 
therapist a very definite altitude which, in all cases of tnai- 
vidual treatment, seems to me to be absolutely nrcessary be- 
cause it alone is scientifically responsible. Any deviation from 
this attitude amounts to therapy by suggestion, the kind of ther- 
apy whose main principle is: “The individual signifies nothing 
in comparison with the universal/* Suggestion therapy includes 
all methods that arrogate to themselves, and apply, a knowledge 
or an interpretation of other individualities. Equally it includes 
all strictly technical methods, because these invariably assume 
that all individuals are alike. To the extent that the insignifi- 
cance of the individual is a truth, suggestive metliods, technical 
procedures, and theorems in any shape or form are entirely 
capable of 5ucc«s and guarantee results with the universal man 
—as for instance, Christian Science, mental healing, faith cures, 
remedial training, medical and religious techniques, and count- 
less other isms. Even political movements can, not without 
justice, claim to be psychotherapy in the grand manner. The 
outbreak of war cur^ many a compulsion neurosis, and from 
time immemorial certain miraculous localities have caused neu- 
rotic states to disappear; similarly, popular movements both 
large and small can exert a curative irifluence on the individual. 

4 This faa finds the simplest and most nearly perfect expres- 
sion in the primitive idea of *'mana/’ Mana is a universal medi- 
cinal or healing power which renders men, animals, and plants 
fruitful and endows chieftain and medicine-man w’ith magical 
strength. Mana, as Lehmann has sho^vn, is identified with any- 
thing extraordinarily potent,’* or simply svith anything im- 
pressive. On the primitive level anything impressive is there- 
fore “medicine.” Since it is notorious that a hundred intelligent 
heads massed together make one big fathead, virtues and en- 
dosNrments are essentially the hallmarks of the individual and 
not of the universal man. The masses always incline to herd 
psychology, hence they are easily stampeded; and to mob psyxhol- 
o^, hence their witless brutality and hysterical emotionalism. 
The universal man has the characteristics of a savage and must 
therefore be treated with technical methods. It is in fact bad 
practice to treat collective man with anything other than “tech- 
mrally correa” methods, i.c., those collectively recognized and 
beheved to be effective. In thU sense the old hypnotism or the 
6 
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still older animal magnetism achieved, in principle, lust as 
much as a technically irreproachable modern analysis, or for 
mat nnttter the amulets of the primitive medicine-man. It all 
depends on the method the therapist happens to believe in His 
belief is what does the trick. If he really believes, then he 
will do his utmost for the sufferer with seriousness and per- 
severance, and this freely given effort and devotion will have 
a curative effect— up to the level of collective man’s mentality. 
But the limits are fixed by the “individual-universal'’ anti- 
nomy. 

5 ’This antinomy constitutes a psychological as well as a philo- 
sophical criterion, since there are countless people who are not 
only collective in all essentials but are fired by a quite peculiar 
ambition to be nothing but collective. This accords svith all 
the current trends in education which like to regard individu- 
ality and lawlessness as synonymous. On this plane anything 
individual is rated inferior and is repressed. In the correspond- 
ing neuroses individual contents and tendencies appear as psy- 
chological poisons. There is also, as we know, an overestiraation 
of individuality based on the rule that “the universal signifies 
nothing in comparison with the individual." Thus, from the 
psychological (not the clinical) point of view, we can divide the 
psychoneuroses into two main groups: the one comprising col- 
lective people with underdeveloped individuality, the other in- 
dividualists with atrophied collective adaptation. The thera- 
peutic attitude differs accordingly, for it is abundantly clear 
that a neurotic individualist can only be cured by recognizing 
the collective man in himself— hence the need for collective 
adaptation. It is therefore right to bring him down to the level 
of collective truth. On the other hand, psychotherapists are 
familiar svith the collectively adapted person tvho has every- 
thing and does everything that could reasonably be required 
as a guarantee of health, but yet is ill. It would be a bad mis- 
take, which is nevertheless very often committed, to normalne 
such a person and try to bring him’do^vn to the collective level. 

In certain cases all possibility of individual development ts 
thereby destroyed. . 

6 Since individuality, as we stressed m our introductory argu- 
ment. is absolutely unique, unpredictable, and unmterpretable. 
in these cases the therapist must abandon all his preconcep- 

7 
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tions and techniques and confine himself to a purely dialectical 
procedure, adopting the attitude that shuns all methods. 

7 You -will have noticed that I began by presenting the dialec- 
tical procedure as the latest phase of psychotherapeutic devel- 
opment. I must now correct myself and put this procedure in 
the right perspective: it is not so much an elaboration of previous 
theories and practices as a complete abandonment of them in fa- 
vour of the most unbiased attitude possible. In other words, the 
therapist is no longer the agent of treatment but a fellow par- 
ticipant in a process of individual development. 

8 I would not like it to be supposed that these discoveries 
dropped straight into our laps. They too have their history. Al- 
though I was the first to demand that the analyst should him- 
self be analysed, we are largely indebted to Freud for the in- 
valuable discovery that analysts too have their complexes and 
consequently one or two blind spots which act as so many preju- 
dices. The psychotherapist gained this insight in cases where it 
was no longer possible for him to interpret or to guide the pa- 
tient from on high or ex cathedra, regardless of his own per- 
sonality, but was forced to admit that his personal idiosyncra- 
sies or special attitude hindered the patient’s recovery. When 
one possesses no very clear idea about something, because one is 
unwilling to admit it to oneself, one tries to hide it from the pa- 
tient as well, obviously to his very great disadvantage. The 
demand that the analyst must be analysed culminates in the 
idea of a dialectical procedure, where the therapist enters into 
relationship with another psychic system both as questioner 
and answerer. No longer is he the superior wise man, judge, 
and counsellor; he is a fellow participant who finds himself 
involved in the dialectical process just as deeply as the so-called 
patient. 

9 ^ The dialectical procedure has another source, too, and that 
is the^ multiple significance of symbolic contents. Silberer dis- 
tinguishes between the psychoanalytic and the anagogic in- 
terpretation, while I distinguish between the analytical-reduc- 
tive and the synthetic-hermeneutic interpretation. I will explain 
what I mean by instancing the so-called infantile fixation on 
the pawntal imago, one of the richest sources of symbolic con- 
view asserts that interest ("li- 
t)ido •) streams back regressivcly to infantile reminiscences and 
8 
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there ‘■fixates'’-i£ indeed it has ever freed itself from them. The 
synthetic or anagogic view, on tlic contra^, asserts that certain 
parts nf the personality which are capable of development are 
£ an infantile state, asAongh still in the womb. Both mterpre- 
tations can be shown to be correct. We might almost say that 
they amount virtually to die same thing. But tt ™ 

mous difference in practice whether we interpret 
irtessively or progressively. It is no easy matter to decide aright 
£ a given case. Gmerally we feel father 
The discovery that there are essential contents of 

tion methods. has added to the prob- 

1, The or later the 

Icms of ending between doctor and pa- 

conclusion that any final „„„jiity of the doctor. The old 

tient is hound to include t P -.Jjtion therapy svere i«ll 
hypnotists and B'™'''™.'. ‘ J\ff„tdmendcd firstly on the "rap- 
enough aware that the h«'‘"S ..j„„5f£cncc''-and secondly on 
porf?-in Freud's t=rmnrob|. «mfere ^ doctor's person- 
the persuasive and P'"."”“^ T „ we have said, two 

ality. In the "‘d ^ereforc any deeper insight into 

psychic systems interact, and thereto _ jr — ,.„„cl„s,on 


ality. in tne r-— - any deeper imigii. 

psychic systems “ .jh infallibly reach the conclusion 

the psychotherapeutic p individuality is a fact not to be ig- 
that in the last analps. «"«i“"l„ical. 


rSdomSp ^Efelation i„.n,.s a very 

It is now perfectly clear ^ the older forms 

It IS IJU'V p „,T,rtnn nt com 


It is now perfectly ^ Compared with the older forms 
considerable shllt of '“"'‘P”" n^dersmndings, let me 

o'P^VC«r;?"hth“rrnlynotme^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


say at once that this shiU is cci or obsol- 

exiting methods as a,ure of the psyche, the more 

leeply we P-'"" ^the dlve^hy. ^ - 

the conviction grow* “P™ “ the greatest variety 

dimensionality " orfer m satisfy ^e van T of 

of standpoints and pointless to subject a simp^ 

psychic dispositions. It is ^ j common sense to 

£„1 who lachs nothing bm a is eqnah 

plicated analysts of ‘“P ^„l„gical dialecuc. It eq 
Lwilderlng subtlettes of psyc™ 
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obvious that -with complex and highly intepgent people ^ve 
shall get nowhere by employing well-intentioned advice, sug- 
gestions, and other efforts to convert them to some land ot as- 
tern. In such cases the best thing the doctor can do is lay aside 
his whole apparatus of methods and theories and trust to luck 
that his personality will be steadfast enough to act as a si^post 
for the patient. At the same time he must give serious considera- 
tion to the possibility that in intelligence, sensibility, range 
and depth the patient’s personality is superior to his otvn. But 
in all circumstances the prime rule of dialectical procedure is 
that the individuality of the sufferer has the same value, the 
same right to exist, as that of the doctor, and consequently that 
eveT7 development in the patient is to be regarded as valid, un- 
less of course it corrects itself of its oism accord. Inasmuch as a 
man is merely collective, he can be changed by suggestion to 
the point of becoming— or seeming to become— different from 
what he ^vas before. But inasmuch as he is an indindual he can 
only become what he is and always was. To the extent that 
“cure’* means turning a sick man into a healthy one, cure is 
change. Wherever this is possible, where it does not demand 
too great a sacrifice of personality, we should change the sick 
man therapeutically. But when a patient realizes that cure 
through change would mean too great a sacrifice, then the doc- 
tor can, indeed he should, give up any wdsh to change or cure. 
He must cither refuse to treat the patient or risk the dialectical 
procedure. This is of more frequent occurrence than one might 
think. In my osm practice I always have a fair number of highly 
cultivated and intelligent people of marked indh'iduality who, 
on ethical grounds, would vehemently resist any serious attempt 
to change them. In all such cases the doctor must leave the indi- 
vidual way to healing open, and then the cure will bring about 
no alteration of personality but svill be the process "we call “in- 
diriduation,” in which the patient becomes what he really is. 
If the worst comes to the worst, he ts-ill even put up rvith his 
neurosis, once he has understood the meaning of his illness. More 
than one patient has admitted to me that he has learned to accept 
his neurotic symptoms with gratitude, because, like a barometer, 
they im^nably told him when and where he was straying from 
m mdivdiul path, and aUo whether he had let important 
things remain unconscious. ^ 
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PRINCiy mJ> •JC 

Although the n™, highly differ^tiated ™*ods f ow us 

':sit^x=sSSSB.=h 

=S?SiHE=Ss 

indicate the workings o£ the u individual dcvelop- 

served material itself. For, m the proc« „ ,he for^ 

ment, it is above all the unconscious that » i„ ,he 

front of our interest. The f^^Pe „jutotic is imnatuially 

tact that the “usc'om by Complementary or compen- 

one sided and must be htilancrt J 'ionj. The unconscious 
satory contents deriving hon> corrective to the one- 

has a special significarice ^ ,be need to observe the 

sidedness of the in dreams, because these 

points of vietv and '“P"'* ® J by collective controls, such 
Lust take the place once "y.-ndices of an intellec- 

as the conventional ™‘’°°'-;.,b, individual follows is dcBned 

tual or moral nature. The t«d the to himself, other- 

by his knowledge of the ?’”'LimL pinions of die conscrom 

whe he will get lost ^“CSer-earth of individual in- 
mind and break away from me 
stinct. t tnowledge extends, H %vould seem 

15 ■ So far as our present knot etlg 5„ucture and in 

the vital urge which «P«^^„i“ produces in die unconsc.om 

dividual form of ‘hf ■''■''5 °'^^, ,Lich on becoming partia^V 
a process, or is itself such a proo». nee of images. Fm 

Lmciom depicts itself as a fogueJik^ ^L^apable of perce.vtug 

UU rscMiral introspect 


depicts itself as a 3'? capable of perceiving 

sons with natural mfOtP^'J' stlfactivating 

fragments o' thh — nemlly in the bL“ e^ 

out too much difficulty, S „t dunnug 


rragiucui-c ujty gencraliy m thinking that they 

Lev/* these fantasie r «onntancous nature 


C°mcatcd"hese fantasies, whejeasmr^^ 
merely occurr^ to 


tasy fragment becomes an obsc^^ 
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out of your head, or a phobia, or a "symbolic tic." Closer to the 
unconscious sequence of images arc the dreams tvhich, if exam- 
ined over a long series, reveal the continuity of the uncon^ious 
pictorial flood Vitli surprising clearness. The continuity b 
shotsTi in the repetition of motifs. These may deal with people, 
animals, objects, or situations. Thus die continuity of the pic- 
ture sequence finds expression in the recurrence of some such 
motif over a long series of dreams. 

M In a dream series extending over a period of two months, one 
of my patients had the waier-moiif in twenty-six dreams. In the 
first dream it appeared as the surf pounding tlic beach, tlien in 
the second as a view of the glassy sea. In the tliird dream tijc 
dreamer was on die seashore watching the rain fall on the 
water. In the fourth diere was an indirect allusion to a vopgc, 
for he was journeying to a distant country*. In the fiftli he was 
travelling to America; in die sixth, water nns poured into a 
basin; in the seventh he was gazing over a vast expanse of sea 
at datsm; in the eighth he was aboard ship. In the ninth he 
travelled to a far-off sat'age land. In the tenth he u*as again 
aboard ship. In the eleventh he went down a river. In the 
twelfth he walked beside a brook. In the thirteenth he was on 
a steamer. In the fourtecndi he heard a voice calling, "This is 
the way to the sea, we must get to die seal” In the fifteenth he 
was on a ship going to America. In the sixteenth, again on a 
ship. In the seventeenth he drove to the ship in an automobile. 
In the eighteenth he made astronomical calculations on a ship. 
In the nineteenth he went dots-n the Rhine. In the twentieth he 
was on an island, and again in the tsventy-first. In the tsventy- 
second he navigated a river with his mother. In the twenty- 
third he stood on the seashore. In the twenty-fourth he looked 
for sunken treasure. In the ttventy-fifth his father was telling 
him about the land where the water comes from. And finally 
in the twenty-sixth he went down a small river that debouched 
into a larger one. 

■5 This example illustrates the continuity of the unconscious 
theme and aUo shows how the motifs can be evaluated statis- 
tirally Through numerous comparisons one can End out to 
what the water-motif is really pointing, and the interpretation 
of moufs follows from a number of similar dream-series. Thus 
the sea always signifies a collecting-place where all psychic life 
12 
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oririnates i.e., the collective unconscious. Water in motion 
ZLs something like the stream ofllte or 
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is a guide, who takes the dreamer up a high tnouittain. But she is 
also like a bird, perhaps a marabou or pelican. She is a man- 
catcher. Generally she is fair-haired, a hairdresser’s daughter, 
but has a dark Indian sister. As a fair-haired guide she in- 
forms the dreamer that part of his sister s soul belongs^ to her. 
She mites him a love-letter, but is another man’s wife. She 
neither speaks nor is spoken to. Now she has black hair, now 
white. She has peculiar fantasies, unkno^vn to the dreamer. She 
may be his father’s unknotvn wife, but is not his mother. She 
travels ivith him in an airplane, which crashes. Site is a voice 
that changes into a woman. She tells him that she is a piece of 
broken pottery, meaning presumably that she is a part-soul. 
She has a brother who is prisoner in Moscow. As the dark figitre 
she is a servant-girl, stupid, and she has to be watched. Often 
she appears doubled, as two women who go mountain-climbing 
with him. On one occasion the fair-haired guide comes to him 
in a vision. She brings him bread, is full of religious ideas, 
knows the way he should go, meets him in church, acts as his 
spiritual guide. She seems to pop out of a dark chest and can 
change herself from a dog into a woman. Once she appears as 
an ape. The dreamer draws her portrait in a dream, but what 
comes out on the paper is an abstract symbolic ideogram con- 
taining the trinity, another frequent motif. 

*7 The unknown woman, therefore, has an exceedingly con- 
tradictory character and cannot be related to any normal 
woman. She represents some fabulous being, a kind of fairy; 
and indeed fairies have the most varied characters. There are 
wicked fairies and good fairies; they too can change themselves 
into animals, they can become invbible, they are of uncertain 
age, now young, now old, elfin in nature, with part-souls, allur- 
ing, dangerous, and possessed of superior knotvledge. We shall 
hardly be wTong in assuming that this motif is identical with the 
parallel ideas to be found in mythology, where we come across 
this elfin creature in a variety of forms— nymph, oread, sylph, 
undine, nixie, hamadryad, succubus, lamia, vampire, witch, 
and what not. Indeed the whole world of myth and fable is an 
outgrowth of unconscious fanusy just like the dream. Fre- 
quently this motif replaces the water-motif. Just as W'ater de- 
notes the unconscious in general, so the figure of the unknown 
woman is a personification of the unconscious, which I have 
>4 
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called the “anima.'’ This figure only occurs in men, and she 
emerges clearly only when the unconscious suns lo reveal its 
problematical nature. In man the unconscious has feminine 
features, in woman masculine; hence in man the personification 
of the unconscious is a feminine creature of the type we have just 
described. * 


8 I cannot, within the compass of a lecture, describe all the 
motifs that crop up in the process of individuation— when, that 
is to say, the material is no longer reduced to generalities ap- 
plicable only to the collective roan. Tlicre are numerous motifs, 
and we meet them cvcr^'wlicre in mythology. Hence we can 
only say llut the psychic development of the individual pro- 
duces something that looks very like the archaic world of fable, 
and that Dtc individial path looks like a regression to man's pre- 
history, and that comeqticntly it seems as if something very unto- 
ward tvere h.ippcning svhidi the therapist ought to arrest. We 
can in het observe similar things in psychotic illnesses, espe- 
cially in the paranoid forms of sclutophrenia, which often 
swarm with mythological images. Tlic fear instantly arises dial 
we arc dealing with some misdevclopmcnt leading to a svorld 
of chaotic or morbid fantasy. A development of dm kind may 
be dangerous with a person whose social personality has not 
found its feet; moreover any psychotherapeutic intervention 
may occasionally run into a latent psychosis and bring it to 
ftdl flower. For this reason to dabble in psychodjerapy is to 
play with fire, against which amateurs should be siringendy 
cautioned. It is particularly dangerous when the mythological 
layer of the psyche is uncovered, for these contents have a fear- 
ful fascination for the patient— which explains the tremendous 
influence mythological ideas have had on mankind. 

9 Now, it would seem that t!»e recuperative process mobdizes 
these powers for its o^vn ends. Mytliological id^s with their ex- 
traordinary symbolism evidently reacli far into the human 
psyche and touch the historical foundations where reason, will, 
and Eood imentiom never penetrate; for these ideas ate bom 
of the same depth, and speak a language which strikes an an- 
swering chord in the inner man, altltough our reason may not 
understand it. Hence, the process titat at first sight looks like 
an alarming regression is rather a recufer pour mtene ranter, 
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an amassing and integration of powers that will develop into a 
netv order. 

*0 A neurosis at this level is an entirely spiritual form of suf- 
fering which cannot be tackled with ordinary’ rational methods. 
For this reason there are not a few psychotherapists who, when 
all else fails, have recourse to one of the established religions 
or creeds. I am far from wishing to ridicule these efforts. On ilic 
contrary, I must emphasize that they are based on an extremely 
sound instinct, for our religions contain the still living remains 
of a mythological age. Even a political creed may occasionally re- • 
vert to mytholo^, as is proved very clearly by the stvastika, the 
German Christians, and the German Faith Movement. Not 
only Christianity with its symbols of salvation, but all religions, 
including the primitive svith their magical rituals, are forms 
of psychotherapy wliich treat and lieal the sulfering of the soul, 
and the suffering of the body caused by the soul. Hosv much in 
modern medicine is still suggestion therapy is not for me to say. 
To put It mildly, "consideration of the psychological factor" in 
practial therapeutics is by no means a had tiling. The history 
of t^dicine is exceedingly revealing in this respect. 

” . . TnsKfore. when certain doctors resort to the mythological 
Ideas of some religion or other, they are doing something his- 
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though in actual fact ridtes never brought supreme happiness 
to anybody, nor is poverty a reason for melancholia. But have 
these opinions, and these opinions are rooted in certain mental 
preconceptions-in the Zeitgeist, or in certain religious or anti- 
religious views. These last play an important part in moral con- 
flicts. As soon as the analysis of a patient’s psychic situation 
impinges on the area of his mental preconceptions, we have al- 
ready entered the realm of general ideas. The fact that dozens 
of normal people never criticize their mental preconceptions— 
obviously not. since tliey are unconscious of them— does not 
prove that these preconceptions are valid for all men, or in- 
deed unconscious for all men, any more tlian it proves that they 
may not become the source of the severest moral conflict. Quite 
tlie contrary*: in our age of revolutionary change, inherited 
prejudices of a genera! nature on the one hand and spiritual 
and moral disorientation on the other are very often the deeper- 
lying causes of far-reaching disturbances in psychic equili- 
brium. To these patients the doctor has absolutely nothing to 
offer but die possibility of individual development. And for 
their sake the specialist is compelled to extend his knowledge 
over the field of die humane sciences, if he is to do justice to 
the symbolism of psychic contents. 

*3 I svould make myself guilty of a sin of omission if I were 
to foster the impression that specialized therapy needed noth- 
ing but a wide knowledge. Quite as important is the moral 
differentiation of die doctor's personality. Surgery and obstet- 
rics have long been aware that it is not enough simply to wash 
the patient— the doctor himself must have clean hands. A neu- 
rotic psychotherapist will invariably treat his own neurosis in 
the patient, A therapy Independent oi the doctor’s personality 
is just conceivable in the sphere of rational techniques, but it is 
quite inconceivable in a dialectical procedure where the doctor 
must emerge from hU anonymity and give an account of him- 
self. just as he expects his paUent to do. I do not know which 
is the more difficult: to accumulate a ss’idc knowledge or to re- 
nounce one's professional authority and anonjmity. At all 
events the latter necessity involves a moral strain that makes 
the profusion of psychotherapist not exactly an enviable one. 
Among la>Tncn one frequently meets svith the prejudice that 
ps>cliothcTapy » ihc easiest diing in the world and consists in 
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the art o£ putting something over on people or wheedling 
money out of them. But actually it is a tricky and not undanger- 
oas calling. Just as all doctors arc exposed to infections and 
Other occupational hazards, so the psychotherapist runs the risk 
of psychic infections whicit arc no less menacing. On the one 
hand he is often in danger of getting entangled in the neuroses 
of his patients; on the other hand if be tries too hard to guard 
against their influence, he robs himself of his therapeutic ef- 
ficacy. Between tiiis Scylla and this Clurybdis lies the peril, but 
also the healing power. 

*4 Modem psychotherapy is built up of many layers, corre- 
sponding to the diversities of the patients requiring treatment. 
The simplest cases are those who just want sound common 
sense and good advice. With luck they can be disposed of in a 
single consultation. This is certainly not to say that cases svhich 
look simple are always as simple as they look; one is apt to 
make disagreeable discoveries. Then there are patients for 
tvhom a thorough confession or "abreaction” is enough. The se- 
verer neuroses usually require a reductive analysis of their 

• symptoms and states. And here one should not apply this or that 
method indiscriminately but, according to tlie nature of Uie 
case, should conduct the analysis more along the lines of Freud 
or more along those of Adler. St. Augustine distinguishes two 
cardinal sins; concupiscence and conceit (superbia). The first 
corresponds to Freud’s pleasure principle, the second to Adler’s 
power-drive, the desire to be on top. There are in fact two 
categories of people with different needs. Those svhose main 
characteristic is infantile pleasure-seeking generally have the 
satisfaction of incompatible desires and instincts more at heart 
than the social role they could play, hence they are often well- 
to-do or even successful people who have arrived socially. But 
those who want to be "on top” are mostly people who are either 
the under-dogs in reality or laitcy that they are not phyjng the 
role that is properly due to them. Hence they often have diffi- 
culty in adapting themselves socially and try to cover up their 
inferiority with power fictions. One can of course explain all 
neuroses in Freudian or Adlerian terms, but in practice it is 
better to examine the case carefully beforehand. In the «se 
of educated people the decision is not difficult: I advise them 
to read a bit of Freud and a bit of Adler. As a rule they soon 
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find out which of the tKO suits them best. So long as one is 
moving in the sphere of genuine neurosis one cannot dispense 
with the views of either Freud or Adler. 

*5 But when the thing beoimes monotonous and you begin 
to get repetitions, and your unbiased judgment tells you that a 
standstill has been reached, or when mythological or "arche- 
t^-pal” contents appear, then is the time to give up the analyti- 
cal-reductive mediod and to treat the symbols anagogically or 
synthetically, which is equivalent to the dialectical procedure 
and the w'ay of individuation. 

*6 All meiods of influence, including the analytical, require 
tliat the patient be seen as often as possible. I content myself 
with a maximum of four consultations a week- "With the be- 
ginning of syTithciic treatment it is of advantage to spread out 
the consultations. I then generally reduce them to one or two 
hours a week, for the patient must learn to go bis oum way. 
This consists in his trying to understand his dreams himself, 
so that the contents of the unconscious may be progressively 
articulated with the conscious mind; for the cause of neurosis 
is the discrepancy between the conscious attitude and the trend 
of the unconscious. This dissociation is bridged by the assimila- 
tion of unconscious contents. Hence the interval bettveen con- 
suliatiom does not go unused. In this way one saves oneself and 
the patient a good deal of time, which is so much money to 
him; and at the same time he learns to stand on his otvn feet 
instead of dinging to the doctor. 

*7 ^ The work done by the patient through the progressive as- 
similation of unconscious contents leads ultimately to the in- 
tegration of his personality and hence to the removal of the neu- 
rotic dlssodation. To describe the details of this des'elopment 
would far exceed the limits of a leaure. 1 must therefore rest 
content with having given you at least a general survey of the 
principles of practical psychotherapy. 
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WHAT IS PSYCHOTHERAPY?* 

*8 It is not so very long ago that fresh air, application of cold 
water, and ‘‘psychotherapy’* were all recommended in the same 
breath by well-meaning doctors in cases mysteriously compli- 
cated by psychic symptoms. On closer examination "psycho- 
therapy meant a sort of robust, benevolently paternal advice 
which sought to persuade the patient, after the manner of 
Dubois, that the symptom svas ‘‘only psychic” and therefore a 
morbid fancy. 

*9 It is not to be denied that advice may occasionally do some 
good, but advice is about as characteristic of modern psycho- 
therapy as bandaging of modern surgery— that is to say, personal 
and authoritarian influence is an important factor in healing, 
but not by any means the only one, and in no sense does it con- 
stitute the essence of psychotherapy. Whereas formerly it seemed 
to be everybody's province, today psychotherapy has become a 
science and uses the scientific method. Witii our deepened 
understanding of the nature of neuroses and the psychic com- 
plications of bodily ills, the nature of the treatment, too, has 
undergone considerable change and differentiation. The earlier 
suggestion theory, according to which symptoms had to be 
suppressed by counteraction, tvas superseded by the psycho- 
analytical viewpoint of Freud, who realized that tlie cause of 
the illness was not removed with the suppression of the symp- 
tom and that the symptom was far more a kind of signpost point- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to the cause. This novel attitude— 
which has been generally accepted for the last thirty years or 
so— completely revolutionized therapy because, in contradic- 
tion to su^cstion therapy, it required that the causes be 
brought to consciousness. 

1 published as ‘‘Was ist die Piydsotberapie?," SehweiKtnsche Afnieuitung 
fuT Siendesfrasen, XVI; s6 {June, 1955), 935-39 -Iwrow ] 
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30 Suggestion therapy (hypnosis, etc.) was not lightly aban- 
doned-it was abandoned only because its results were so un- 
satisfactory. It was fairly easy and practical to apply, and allowed 
skilled practitioners to treat a large number of patients at the 
same time, and this at least seemed to offer the hopeful begin- 
nings of a lucrative method. Yet the actual cures were exceed- 
ingly sparse and so unstable that even the delightful possibility 
of simultaneous mass treatment could no longer save it. But 
for that, both the practitioner and the health insurance of- 
ficer would have had every interest in retaining this method. It 
perished, however, of its own insufhciency. 

31 Freud’s demand tliat the causes be made conscious has be- 
come the leitmotiv or basic postulate of all the more recent 
forms of psychotherapy. Psychopathological research during the 
last fifty years has proved beyond all possibility of doubt that 
the most important aetiological processes in neurosis are essen- 
tially unconscious; while practical experience has shotm that 
the making conscious 0! aetiological facts or processes is a cura- 
tive factor of far greater practical importance than suggestion. 
Accordingly in the course of the last ttventy-five or thirty years 
there has occurred over the whole field of psychotherapy a 
swing away from direct suggestion in favour of all forms of 
ilierapy whose common standpoint is the raising to conscious- 
ness of tlie causes that make for illness, 
s* As already indicated, the change of treatment went hand 
in hand w'ith a profounder and more highly differentiated the- 
ory of neurotic disturbance. So long as treatment was restricted 
to suggestion, it could content itself %vith the merest skeleton 
of a theory. People thought it sufficient to regard neurotic symp- 
toms as the 'fancies” of an overwrought imagination, and from 
tills vieiv the therapy followed easily enough, the object of 
which was simply to suppress those products of imagination— 
the “imaginary" symptoms. But what people thought they 
could nonchalantly write off as “imaginary” is only one mani- 
festation of a morbid state that is positively protean in its symp- 
tomatology. No sooner is one symptom suppressed than another 
IS there. The core of the disturbance had not been reached. 

S 3 Under the influence of Breuer and Freud the soolled 
. trauma" ^eory of neuroses held the field for a long time, 
octors tried to make the patient conscious of the original 
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traumatic elements witli the aid of the "cathartic method.*’ But 
even this comparatively simple method and iu tlieor)' dcni.mded 
an atutude of dwtor to patiem very different from the sugffes- 
Uon method, which could be practised by anyone with the nec- 
essary determination. The cathartic method required careful 
individual scrutiny of the case in question and a patient attitude 
that searched for possible traumata. For only through die most 
meticulous observation and examination of the material could 
the traumatic elements be so constellated as to result in abreac- 
tion of the original affective situations from ■which the neurosis 
arose. Hence a lucrative group treatment became exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible. Although the performance expected 
of the doctor was qualitatively higher than in the case of sugges- 
tion, the theory was so elementary that there was ahvays die 
possibility of a rather mechanical routine, for in principle there 
was nothing to prevent the doctor from putting several patients 
at once into the relaxed condition in which the traumatic memo- 
ries could be abreacted. 

54 As a result of this more exhaustive treatment of the indi- 
vidual case it could no longer be dbguised that the trauma theory 
was a hasty generalization. Growing experience made »t clear to 
every conscientious investigator of neurotic sj-mptoms diat spe- 
cifically sexual traumata and other shocks may indeed account 
for some forms of neurosis, but not by any means for all. Freud 
himself soon stepped beyond the trauma theory and came out 
sviih his dieory of '‘repression." This theory is mucli more 
complicated, and the treatment became differentiated accord- 
ingly. It was realized that mere abreaction cannot possibly lead 
to the goal, since the majority of neuroses arc not traumatic 
at all. The theory of repression took far more account of the 
fact that typical neuroses arc, properly speaking, dcvelopincmal 
disturbances. Freud put it that the disturbance was due to die 
repression of infantile sexual impulses and tendencies which 
were thereby made unconscious. The task of the theory s'as to 
track doim these tendencies in the patient. But since by defini- 
tion they are unconscious, their existence could only be prmed 
by a thorough examination of the patient s anamnesis as wc 
as his actual fantasies. . , - j 

35 In general the infantile impulses appear mainly tn drwtm. 
and that is why Freud now turned to a serious study of the 
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dream This was the decisive step that made modern psycho- 
therapy a method of individual treaimenL It is quite out of tire 
question to apply psychoanalysis to several patients at once. It 

is anything but a mechanical routine. ^ 

s6 Now whether this form of treatment calls itself individual 
psychology” tvith Adler or “psychoanalysis" ivith Freud and 
Stekel, the fact remains that modem ps^’chotherapy of whatevtr 
kind, so far as it claims to be medically conscientious and sci- 
entifically reliable, can no longer be mass-produced but is 
obliged to give undivided and generous attention to the indi- 
vidual. The procedure is necessarily very detailed and lengthy. 
True, attempts are often made to shorten the length of treat- 
rneni as much as possible, but one could hardly say that die 
results have been very encouraging. The point is that most 
neuroses are misdevelopments that have been built up over 
many years, and these cannot be remedied by a short and in- 
tensive process. Time is therefore an irreplaceable factor in 
healing. 

n Neuroses are still— very unjustly-counted as mild illnesses, 
mainly because their nature is not tangible and of the body. 
People do not “die" of a neurosis— as if every bodily illness had 
a fatal outcome! But it is entirely forgotten that, unlike bodily 
illnesses, neuroses may be extremely deleterious in their psychic 
and social consequences, often worse than psychoses, which 
generally lead to the soda! isolation of the sufferer and thus 
render him innocuous. An anchylosed knee, an amputated foot, 
a long-drauTi-om phthisis, arc in c^'cry respect preferable to a 
severe neurosis. "WTien the neurosis is regarded not merely from 
the dinical but from the psychological and sodal standpoint, 
one comes to the conclusion that it really is a severe illness, par- 
ticularly in viesv of its effects on the patient’s environment and 
w'ay of life. The clinical standpoint by itself is not and can- 
not be fair to the nature of a neurosis, because a neurosis is more 
a psychosocial phenomenon than an illness in the strict sense. 
It forces us to extend the term “illness” beyond the idea of an 
individual body svhose functions are disturbed, and to look 
Upon the neurotic person as a sick system of social relationships. 

one has corrected one’s viesvs in this way, one will no 
longer find it astonishing that a proper therapy of neuroses is 
an elaborate and complicated matter. 
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J« UnfmuMtdy. the medical faculties have bothered far too 
h tie with the fact that the number of neuroses (and above 
all the frequency of psi'cliic complications in organic diseases) 
ts very great and dins concerns the general practitioner in un- 
usually high degree, even though he may not realize it. Never- 
theless his studies give him no preparation whatever in this 
most imponant respect; indeed, very often he never has a 
chance to find out anything about this subi'ect, so vital in prac- 
tice. ^ 

59 Altliou^i tlie beginnings of modem psychotherapy rest in 
main on tlie services of Freud, we should be very wong 
if wc— as so often happens— identified psydiological treatment 
with Freudian "psychoanalysis” pure and simple. This error 
is certainly fostered by Freud himself and his adherents, who, 
in most sectarian fashion, regard their sexual theory and their 
methodology as the sole means of grace. Adler’s “individual 
psycljology” is a contribution not to be underestimated, and 
represents a svidening of the psychological horizon. There is 
much that is right and true in the theory and method of psy- 
choanalysis; nevertheless it restricts its truth essentially to the 
sexual frame of reference and is blind to everything that is not 
subordinate to it. Adler has proved that not a few neuroses 
can be more successfully explained in quite another svay. 

40 These newer developments of theory have as their thera- 
peutic aim not only the raising to consciousness of pathogenic 
contents and tendencies, but their reduction to original "sim- 
ple" instincts, which is supposed to restore the patient to his 
natural, unwarped state. Such an aim is no less praisewortliy 
than it is logical and promising in practice. The rvholesomc re- 
sults are, ivhen one considers the enormous difficulties in treat- 
ing the neuroses, most encoura^ng, if not so ideal that we need 
wish for nothing better. 

4t Reduction to instinct is itself a somewhat questionable 
matter, since man has always been at war with his instincts- 
that is to say, they are in a state of perpetual strife; hence the 
danger arises that the reduction to instinct will only replace the 
original neurotic conflict by another. (To give but one exam- 
ple: Freud replaces the neurosis by the so-called “transference 
neurosis.") In order to avoid this danger, psychoanalysis tries to 
devalue the infantile desires tlirough analytical insight, ^vhereas 
*5 
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individual psycholog)' tries to replace them hy collecm >2‘"S 
mdividual on the basis of the herd instinct. Freud represents 
the scientific raUonalism of the nineteenth century, Adler the 
socio-political trends of the nvenucth. 

Against these views, which clearly rest on time-bound as- 
sumptions, 1 have stressed the need for more extensive indi- 
viduaUzation of the method of treatment and for an irrationaliza- 
tion of its aims— especially the latter, which w'ould ensure tlie 
greatest possible freedom from prejudice. In dealing ss’ith p^'- 
cholo'^cal developments, the doctor should, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, let nature rule and himself do his utmost to avoid influ- 
encing the patient in the direction of his own philosophical, 
social, and political benL Even if all citizens arc equal before 
the law, they ate very unequal as individuals, and therefore each 
can find happiness only in his own way. This is not to preach 
“individualism,” but only the necessary* pre-condition for re- 
sponsible action: namely that a man should know himself and his 
own peculiarities and have the courage to stand by them. Only 
when a man lives in his own way is he responsible and capable of 
action— othenvise he is just a hanger-on or folIower-on with no 
proper personality. 

« I mention these far-reaching problems of modem psycho- 
therapy not, indeed, to give an elaborate account of them but 
simply to show the reader the sort of problems which the practi- 
tioner comes up against when his avowed aim is to guide the 
neurotic misde>‘elopment back to its natural course. Consider a 
man who is largely unconscious of his own psychology: in order 
to educate him to the point where he can corvsciously take the 
right road for him and at the same time clearly recognize his 
own social responsibiUties, a detailed and lengthy procedure 
is needed. If Freud, by’ his observation of dreams — which are 
so very important therapeutically— has already done much to 
complicate the method, jt is rendered even more exacting, 
rather than simplified, by further individualization, which log- 
ically sets greater store by the patient’s individual material. 
But to Ae extent that his particular personality is thereby 
fought into play, his collaboration can be enlisted all the more. 
The psychoanalyst thinks he must see his patient for an hour a 
day- for months on end; 1 manage in difficult cases with three 
or four sittings a week. As a rule I content myself with two, and 
26 
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once the patient has got going, he is reduced to one. In the in- 
terim he has to work at himself, but under tny control. I provide 
him with the necessary psychological knowledge to free himself 
from my medical authority as speedily as possible. In addition, I 
break off the treatment every ten weeks or so, in order to ilirow 
him back on his normal milieu. In this way he is not alienated 
from his world— for he really suffers from his tendency to live at 
another’s expense. In such a procedure time can take effect as 
a Iiealing factor, without the patient's having to pay for the doc- 
tor’s time. With proper direction most people become capable 
after a while of making their contribution— however modest at 
first— to the common work. In my experience the absolute 
period of cure is not shortened by too many sittings. It lasts a 
fair time in all cases requiring thorough treatment. Conse- 
quently, in the case of the patient with small means, if the sit- 
tings are spaced out and the intervals filled in with tlie patient's 
own work, the treatment becomes financially more endurable 
than when undertaken daily in the hope of (problematical) sug- 
gestive effects. 

a In all clear cases of neurosis a certain re-education and 
regeneration of personality are essential, for we are dealing 
ivith a misdevelopment that generally goes far back into the in- 
dividual's childhood. Accordingly die modem meiliod must 
also take account of the philosophical and pedagogical views of 
the humane sciences, for which reason a purely medical educa- 
tion is proving increasingly inadequate. Such an activity sliould 
in all cases presuppose a thorough knowledge of psycliiatry. But 
for adequate treatment of dreams a plentiful admixture of sym- 
bolical knowledge is needed, which can only be acquired by a 
study of primitive psydjolc^, comparative mythology, and rc- 
ligion. 

-45 Much to the astonishment of the psychotherapist, the ob- 
ject of his laboun has not groivn simpler with deepened knowl- 
edge and experience, but has visibly increased in scope and 
complexity; and in the clouds of the future the lineaments of 
a new practical psycholog)' have already begun to take shape, 
which svill embrace the insights of the doctor as well as of 
the educator and all those svhose concern is the human soul. 
Till tlien, psycliotherapy will assuredly remain the busmws 
of the doctor, and it is to be hoped that the medical faculties 
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wll not long continue to turn a deaf ear to this plea addressed 
to the doctor by the sick. The educated public knows of the ex- 
istence of psychotherapy, and the intelligent doctor knows, front 
his otvn practice, the great importance of psychological influence. 
Hence in Switzerland there is already a fine body of doctors who 
stand up for the rights of psychotherapy and practise it with 
self-sacrificing devotion, despite the fact that their work is often 
made bitter for them by ridicule, misinterpretation, and criti- 
cism, as inept as it is malevolenL 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
MODERN PSVCHOTHERAPY* 

4® Modem psydiotherapy finds itself in rather an awk^vard 
position at a public-liealtli congress. It can boast of no inter- 
national agreenjcnis, nor can it provide the legislator or the 
minister of public hygiene with suitable or workable advice. It 
must assuine the somcwliat liumblc role of personal charity 
work versus the big organizations and irutiiutions of public 
welfare, and this despite the fact that neuroses arc alarmingly 
common and occupy no small place among the host of evils that 
assail the heahfi of civilized nations. 

<7 Psychotherapy and modem psychology are as yet individual 
experimenu with liitfe or no general applicability. They rest 
upon the initiative of individual doctors, who are not supported 
even by the universities. Nevertheless the problems of modem 
psychology have arotjsed a widespread interest out of all pro- 
portion to the exceedingly restricted official s)Tnpathy. 

<8 I must confess that I myself did not find it at all easy to 
bow my head to Freud's innovations. I was a young doctor then, 
busying myself with experimental psychopathology and mainly 
interested in tlic disturbances of mental reactions to be observed 
in the so-called association experiments. Only a few of Freud's 
works liad then been published. But I could not help seeing 
that my conclusions undoubtedly tended to confirm the facts 
indicated by Freud, namely tfic facts of repression, substitu- 
tion, and ‘'symbolization.” Nor could I honestly deny the very 
real impoitance of sexuality in the aetiology and indeed in the 
actual structure of neuroses. 

<9 Medical psychology is still pioneer work, but it loo^ as if 
the medical profession were beginning to see a psychic side 

1 rWrJtirn in Engliih. Read at the Congress ot the Society of Public Health, Zur- 
ich, in 1929. First published In Journal of Sute Mediant (London), XXXVIII; 6 
(June, 1950), 
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to many things tshich have hitherto been considered from the 
physiological side only, not to mention the neu™ses- whose 
psychic nature is no longer seriously contested. Medical psy- 
chology seems, therefore, to he coming into its own. But where, 
we may ask, can the medical student learn it? It is important 
for the doctor to know something about the psychology of h« 
patients, and about the psychology of nervous, mental, and 
physical diseases. Quite a lot is knotvn about these things among 
specialists, though the univenities do not encourage such 
studies. I can understand their attitude. IE I were responsible 
for a university department, I should certainly feel rather hesi- 
tant about teaching medical psychology. 

50 In the first place, there is no denying the fact that Freud’s 
theories have come up against certain rooted prejudices. It was 
to no purpose that he modified the worst aspects of his theories 
in later years. In the public eye he is branded by his first state- 
ments. They are one-sided and exaggerated; moreover they are 
backed by a philosophy that is falling more and more out of 
favour with the public: a thoroughly materialistic point of 
view which has been generally abandoned since the turn of 
the century. Freud’s exclusive standpoint not only offends too 
many ideals but also misinterprets the natural facts of the hu- 
man psyche. It is certain that human nature has its dark side, 
but the layman as well as the reasonable scientist is quite con- 
rinced that it also has its good and positive side, which is just 
as real. Common sense docs not tolerate the Freudian tendency 
to derive everything from sexuality and other moral incom- 
patibilities. Such a view is too destructive. 

5* The extraordinary importance which Freud attaches to the 
unconscious meets with scant approval, although it is an in- 
teresting point with a certain validity. But one should not stress 
it too much, othenvise one robs the conscious mind of its prac- 
ticil significance and eventually arrives at a completely mecha- 
nistic view of things. This goes against our instincts, which have 
made the conscious mind the arbiter mundi. It is nevertheless 
tme that the conscious mind has been overvalued by the ration- 
alists. Hence it was a healthy sign to give the unconscious its due 
share of \’alue. But this should not exceed the value accorded 
to consciousness. 
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s» A furtlier reason for hesitauon xs the absence of a real medi- 
al psydiology. though tfjcre may be a ps>-cholosy for doctors. 
Psycholo^’ is not for professionals only, nor is it peculiar to 
certain diseases. It is something braidly human, udth profes- 
sional and p.athological s’ariaiions. Nor, again, is it merely in- 
stinctual or biological. If it tvere. it could very Kell be just a 
chapter in a text-book of biolog)*. It has an immensely im- 
portant social and cultural aspect without which we could not 
imagine a human psyche at all. It is therefore quite impossible 
to speak of a general or normal ps)-chologj' as tlic mere expres- 
sion of a clash between instinct and moral lasv, or oUicr incon- 
veniences of that kind. Since the beginning of history man has 
been the maker of his own laws; and even if, as Freud seems 
to think, tliey were the invention of our malevolent forefathers, 
it is odd how the rest of humanity has conformed to them and 
given them silent assent. 

5S Even Freud, who tried to restria what he called psycho- 
analysis to tlie medical sphere (wiUi occasional, somewhat in- 
appropriate excursions into other spheres), even he tos forced 
to discuss fundamental principles that go far bejond purely 
medical considerations. The most cursory professional treat- 
ment of an intelligent patient is bound to lead to basic issues, 
because a neurosis or any otlrcr mental conflict depends mudr 
more on the personal attitude of the p.iticnt than on Ins in- 
fantile history. No matter what the influences are that disturbed 
his youth, he still has to put up with them and he docs so by 
means of a certain attitude. The attitude is allimporiant. 
Freud cmph-isiaes the aetiology of the case, and assumes that 
once the causes arc brought into consciousness the neurosis will 
be cured. But mere consciousness of the causes docs not help 
any more than detailed knosvledgc of the causes of u-ar helps 
to raise the s-alue of the French franc. The task of ps)cho- 
therapy is to correct the conscious attitude and not to go efuns- 
ing after infantile memories. Naturally >du cannot do the one 
without paying attention to the other, but the m.iin emphasts 
should be upon the attitude of the patient. There arc extremely 
practical reasons for ibis. l>ccau$c there is scarcely a neuroctc 
who does not love to ds^ell upon the evils of the past and to 
u-allow in self-commiserating memonw- Verj- often his ncurosu 
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consists precisely in his hanging back and constantly excusing 
himself on account of the past ^ ^ ^ 

54 As you knoss', I am critical of Freud in this particular 
respect, but my criticism would not go so far as to deny the 
extraordinary power of the retrospective tendency. On the 
contrary, I consider it to be of the greatest importance, so im* 
portant that I would not call any treatment thorough lliat did 
not take it into account Freud in his analysis follows this regres- 
sive tendency to the end and thus arrives at the findings you all 
know. These findings are only apparent facts; in the main they 
are interpretations. He has a special method of interpreting psy- 
chic material, and it is partly because the material has a sexual 
aspect and partly because he interprets it in a special svay tliat 
he arrives at his typical conclusions. Take for instance his treat- 
ment of dreams. He believes that the dream is a fa^de. He says 
you can turn it inside out, that this or that factor is eliminated 
by a censor, and so forth. 

55 I hold that interpretation is the crux of the whole matter. 
One can just as well assume that the dream is not a facade, that 
there is no censor, and that the unconscious appears in dreams 
in the nalvest and most genuine sray. The dream is as gen- 
uine as the albumen in urine, and this is anything but a ^gade. 
If you take the dream like this, you naturally come to very 
different conclusions. And the same thing happens with the 
padent’s regressive tendency. I have suggested that it is not 
just a relapse into infandlism, but a genuine attempt to get at 
something necessary. There is, to be sure, no lack of infandle 
pen’ersions- But arc we so certain that what appears to be, and 
is interpreted as, an incestuous craring is really only that? ^\^len 
we try, consaendously and svithout theoredcal bias, to find out 
what the padent is really seeking in his &ther or mother, we 
certainly do not, as a rule, find incest, but rather a genuine 
horror of iL We find that he is seeking something endrely dif- 
fermt, something that Freud only appreciates negadvely: the 
universal feeling of childhood innocence, the sense of security, of 
protecdon, of reciprocated love, of trust, of faith-a thing that 
has many names. 

56 ^ Is this goal of the regressive tendency endrely without jus- 
Ufitation? Or is it not rather the very thing the patient u^ently 
needs m order to build up his conscious atdtude? 
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iJ 1 bdievc that meat and the other penmed sexual aspects 
are, m most cases, no more than by-protlucts, and that the es- 
sential contents ot the regressire tendency are really those which 
I have just mentioned. 1 have no objection to a patient’a going 
back to Uiat kind of childiwod. nor do I mind his indulging 
in such memories.' 

5® I am not blind to the fact diat the patient must sink or 
swirn, and that he may possibly go under as the result of in- 
fantile indulgence; but I call him back to these valuable mem- 
ories svith conscious intent. I appeal to his sense of values de- 
liberately, because I have to make die man well and therefore 
I must use all available means to achieve die dierapeutic aim. 

59 The regressive tendency only means that the patient is seek- 
ing himself in his diildhood memories, sometimes for better, 
sometimes for worse. His development ivas one-sided; it left im- 
portant items of character and personality behind, and thus it 
ended in failure. That is why he has to go back. In my volume 
Psychological Types (84), I tried to estabibli the general lines 
along wJiich diese one-sided deveiopwenis move. There are two 
main attitudes wliich differ fundamentally, namely introversion 
and exiraversion. Bodi are perfectly good ways of living, so 
long as they co-operate reasonably well. It is only a dominating 
one-sidedness that leads to disaster. Witliin this very general 
framework there are more subtle distinctions based upon what- 
ever function is preferred by the individual. Thus somebody 
with a good brain will develop a powerful intellect at the ex- 
pense of Jjjs feelings. Or again, Uic facts perceived by the realist 
will obliterate the beautiful visions of the intuitive. All such 
people will look back to childhood when they come to the end 
of their particular tether, or Uicy will hanker for some state 
when they were still in touch with tlie lost world, or their 
dreams will reproduce encJianting memories of a past that has 
sunk into oblivion. 

By adopting a more idealbtic philosophy, one can interpret ^ 
things differently and produce a perfectly decent and respect- 
able psychology which is just as uue, relatively speaking, as 
the sordid underside. I do not see why one should not interpret 
the facts in a decent and positive way when one can easily af- 
ford to do so. For many people this is much better and more 
encouraging than to reduce everything to primitive constitu- 
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ents with nasty names. But here too we must not be one-sided, 
because certain patients are all tlic belter lor being told some 
drastic but cleansing trutJi. 

6i Freud’s original idea of the unconscious ivas that n ivas a 
sort of receptacle or storehouse for repressed material, infantile 
wishes, and the like. But the unconscious is far more than that: 
it is the basis and precondition of all consciousness. It repre- 
sents the unconscious functioning of the psyche in general. It 
is psychic life before, during, and after consciousness. And inas- 
much as the newborn child is presented with a ready-made, 
highly developed brain which owes its difFercntiation to the 
accretions of untold centuries of ancestral life, the unconscious 
psyche must consist of inherited instincts, functions, and forms 
that are peculiar to the ancestral psyche. This collective heri- 
tage is by no means made up of inherited ideas, but rather of 
the possibilities of such ideas— in other words, of a priori cate- 
gories of possible functioning. Such an inheritance could be 
called instinct, using the word in its original sense. But it is 
not quite so simple. On the contrary, it is a roost intricate web 
of what 1 have called archet>pal conditions. This implies the 
probability that a man will behave much as his ancestors be- 
haved, right back to Methuselah. Thus the unconscious is seen 
as the collective predisposition to extreme conservatism, a guar- 
antee, almost, that nothing new will ever happen. 

6* If this statement were unreservedly true, there would be 
none of that creative fantasy which is responsible for radical 
changes and innovations. Thetcforc our statement must be in 
part erroneous, since creative fantasy exists and is not simply 
the prerogative of the unconsdous psyche. Generally speaking, 
it is an intrusion from the realm of i^e unconscious, a sort of 
lucky hunch, different in kind from the slow reasoning of the 
conscious mind. Thus the unconscious is seen as a creative fee- 
tor, even as a bold innovator, and yet it is at the same time the 
stronghold of ancestral conservatism. A paradox, I admit, but 
it cannot be helped. It is no more paradorical than man him- 
self and that cannot be helped either. 

There are sound philosophical reasons why our arguments 
^ould end in paradox and why a paradoxical statement is the 
better witness to truth than a one-sided, so-called "positive” 
34 
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Statement. But tlijs is not the place to embark on a lengthy 
logical discourse. 

^ Now if you will bear in mind what we have just said about 
the significance of ilie unconscious, and if you will recall our dis- 
cussion of the regressive tendency, you tvill discovera further and 
cogent reason tvhy the patient should have such a tendency, 
and rvhy he is quite justified in having it. To be retrospective 
and introspective is a pathological mistake only when it stops 
sliort at futilities like incest and other squalid fantasies, or at 
feelings of inferiority. Retrospection and introspection should 
be carried much further, because then the patient will not only 
discover tlie true reason for his childhood longings, but, going 
beyond himself into the sphere of the collective psyche, he will 
enter first into the treasure-house of collective ideas and then 
into creativity. In this way he will discover his identity with the 
■whole of humanity, as it ever svas, is. and ever shall be. He will 
add to his modest personal possessions svhidi have proved them- 
selves insufficient. Such acquisitions svill strengthen his atti- 
tude, and this is the very reason why collective ideas have al- 
ways been so important. 

65 It looks as if Freud had got stuck in his OAvn pessimism, 
clinging as he does to his thoroughly negative and personal 
conception of the unconscious. You get nowhere if you assume 
that tlie vital basis of man is noilting but a verj’ personal and 
therefore very private affaire scandaleiise. This is utterly hope- 
less, and true only to the extent that a Strindberg drama is true. 
But pierce the veil of that sickly illusion, and you step out of 
your narrow, stuffy personal comer into the wide realm of the 
collective psyche, into the healthy and natural matrix of the 
human mind, into the very soul of humanity. That is the true 
foundation on which tve can build a new and more rvorkable 
attitude. 
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THE AI^^S OF PSYCHOTHERAPY* 

ee It is generally agreed today that neuroses arc funrtional 
psychic disturbances and arc therefore to be cured preferably 
by psycbologlcal treatmenL But when we come to the question 
oE the structure of the neuroses and the principles of therapy, 
all agreement ends, and we have to acknowledge that w'c have 
as yet no fully satisfactory conception of the nature of the neu- 
roses or of the principles of treatment. While it is true that two 
currents or schools of tliought liavc gained a special hearing, 
they by no means exhaust the number of divergent opinions 
that actually exist. There arc also numerous non-partisans who. 
amid the general conflict of opinion, have their oum special 
views. If, tlierefore, we wanted to paint a comprehensive pic- 
ture of this diversity, we should have to mix upon our palette 
all the hues and shadings of the rainbow. I would gladly paint 
such a picture if it lay witliin my power, for 1 have al^^•ays felt 
the need for a conspectus of the many viewpoints. I have never 
succeeded in the long run in not giving divergent opinions their 
due. Such opinions could never arise, much less secure a follow- 
ing, if they did not correspond to some special disposition, 
some special character, some fundamental psychological fact 
that is more or less universal. Were we to exclude one such 
opinion, as simply wrong and worthless, we should be reiecung 
this particular disposition or tliis particular fact as a misin- 
lerpretaiion— in other words, we should be doing violence to 
our omi empirical material. The wide approval which greeted 
Freuds explanation of neurosis in terms of sexual causation and 
his viet^’■ that the happenings in the psyche turn essentially 
up6n infantile pleasure and its satisfaction should be instruc- 

UDetheied as a leciuxe at a congress ol the Cennan Society for Ps)choihcrapy, 
1929. Published as "Ziele der Ps)cbotheiapie'' in Seelenprobleme dfr Gegenwart 
o^uridi. 1951), pp. 87-114. Previously tians. by C. P. Ba)-na and tV. S. Dell in 
Modem Man in Search of a Soul (London and New Yort, 1933).— Xorroas.) 
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m-c to the physiologist. It shows him that this manner of dunk* 
mg and feeling coincides wiih a fairly widespread trend or 
spiniual currenr which, independently of Freud's theory, has 
made itself felt in other places, m other circumstances, in other 
minds, and in other forms. I should call it a manifestation of 
the collective ps>‘che. Let me remind you here of the u’orks of 
Havelock KlHs and Aitgtiste Forel and the contrihutors to 
/t nth rofiophyteia; * ilicn of the changed attitude to sex in Anglo- 
Saxon countries during the post-Victorian period, and the broad 
discussion of sexual mailers in literature, u-hich had already 
started with (he French realists. Freud is one of the exponents 
of a contemporar)* ps^’cliological fact whicli lias a special history 
of its own; but for obvious reasons we cannot go into that here. 

^7 The acclaim u-liidi Adler, like Freud, has met u’ith on both 
sides of the Atlantic points similarly to the undeniable fact that, 
for a great many people, the need for self-assertion arising from 
a sense of inferiority is a plausible kisis of explanation. Nor 
can it be disputed (hat (his view accounts for psjehte actuali- 
ties which are not given their doc in the Freudian system. I 
need hardly mention in detail the collective p$)chological forces 
and social f.ic(ors that favour the Adlerian view and make it 
(heir ihcoTctiral exponent. These mattersare siiilidently obvious. 

M h would be an unpardonable error to overlook the element 
of (ruth in both the Freudian and the Adlerian viewpoints, but 
it svould be no less unpardonable to take either of them as the 
sole iniili. Both truths correspond to psychic realities. There 
arc in fact some eases which by and large can best be described 
and c.xp1aincd by the one theory, and some by the other. 

Ca I can acaisc neither of these two investigators of any funda- 
mental error; on ilic contrary, I endeavour to apply both hy- 
potheses as far as possible because I fully recognize their rela- 
tive rightness. Jt would certainly never have occurred to me to 
depart from Freud’s path had I not stumbled upon facts which 
forced me into modifications. And the same is true of my rela- 
tion to the Adlerian viewpoint. 

70 After svhat has been said it seems hardly necessary to add 
(hat I hold the truth of my mvn deviationist views to be equally 
relative, and feel myself so verj* much the mere exponent of 
another disposition that I could almost say with Coleridge. 

2 (PublisJiwJ 31 Uipiig. > 904 -* J -EWTt** 1 
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believe in the one and only saving Church, oE which at present 
I am the only member." * 

71 It is in applied psychology, it anytvhcre, that we must be 
modest today and bear with an apparent plurality of contra- 
dictory opinions; for we are still far from having anything like 
a thorough knowledge of the human psyche, that most chal- 
lenging field of scientific inquiry. At present we have merely 
more or less plausible opinions that cannot be squared with one 
another. 

7 * If, therefore, I undertake to say something about my vietvs 
I hope 1 shall not be misunderstood. 1 am not advertising a 
novel truth, still less am I announcing a final gospel. I can only 
speak of attempts to throw light on psychic facts that are ob- 
scure to me, or of efforts to overcome therapeutic difficulties. 

73 And it is just wth this last point that I should like to begin, 
for here lies the most pressing need for modifications. As is well 
knmvn, one can get along for quite a time 'vrith an inadequate 
theory, but not with inadequate therapeutic methods- In my 
ps^'chothcrapeutic practice of nearly thirty years I have met 
ttfith a fair number of failures which made a far deeper impres- 
sion on me than my successes. Anybody can have successes in 
ps)'chotherapy, starting with the primitive medicine-man and 
faith-healer. The psychotherapist leams little or nothing from 
his successes, for thq* chiefly confirm him in his mistakes. But 
failures are priceless experiences because they not only open 
the way to a better truth but force us to modifj* our vietvs and 
methods. 

74 I certainly recogmzc how much my tvork has been furthered 
fint by Freud and then by Adler, and in practice I try to acknowd- 
rfge this debt by making use of their vieis's, wheneser possible, 
in the treatment of ray patients. Nevertheless I must insist that I 
have experienced dilutes which, I felt, might have been avoided 
had I considered the facts that subsequently forced me to modify 
their views. 

75 ^ To describe all the situations I came up against is almost 

so 1 must content mysell with singling out a feiv 
typical ^es. It svas wdih older patients that I TiaH the greatest 
difficulties, that is, with persons over forty. In handling younger 

* pt hij not been possible to trace Uih quoraiion and to find the orianal word- 
ing.— Zonoss.] ^ 
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people I generally get along with the familiar viewpoints of 
I-reud and Adler, for these tend to bring the patient to a certain 
level of adaptation and normality. Both view are eminently ap- 
plicable to the young, apparently witliout leaving any disturbing 
after-effects. In my experience this is not so often the case 
■with older people. It seems to me that tlie basic facts of the 
psyche undergo a very marked alteration in the coune of life, 
so much so that we could almost speak of a psychology of life's 
morning and a psychology of its afternoon. As a rule, the life 
of a young person is characterized by a general expansion and 
a striving toivards concrete ends; and his neurosis seems mainly 
to rest on his hesitation or shrinking back from this necessity. 
But llie life of an older person is characterized by a contrac- 
tion of forces, by the affirmation of ivhat has been achieved, and 
by the curtailment of further growtli. His neurosis comes mainly 
from his clinging to a youthful attitude ivhich is now out of 
season. Just as the young neurotic is afraid of life, so the older 
one shrinks back from death. What was a normal goal for the 
young man becomes a neurotic hindrance to the old-just as, 
through his hesitation to face the world, the young neurotic’s 
originally normal dependence on his parents grows into an 
incest-relationship that is inimical to life. It is natural that 
neurosis, resistance, repression, transference, "guiding fictions,” 
and so forth should have one meaning in the young person 
and quite another in the old, despite apparent similarities. The 
aims of therapy should undoubtedly be modified to meet this 
fact. Hence the age of the patient seems to me a most important 
indicium. 

7® But there are various indicia also within the youthful phase 
of life. Thus, in my estimation, it is a technical blunder to 
apply the Freudian viewpoint to a patient rvith the Adlerian 
type of psychology, that is, an unsuccessful person with an in- 
fantile need to assert himself. Conversely, it would be a gross 
misunderstanding to force the Adlerian viewpoint on a success- 
ful man with a pronounced pleasure-principle psychology. When 
in a quandary the resistances of the patient may be valuablesign- 
posts I am inclined to take deep-seated resistances seriously at 
Sst. paradoxical as this may sound, for I am convinced that 
the doctor does not necessarily knosv better than the patients 
OTO psychic constitution, of s.hich the patient himself may be 
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quite unconscious. This modest>' on the part of the doctor is 
altogether becoming in view otthe fact that there is not only no 
generally valid psychology today but rather an untold variety 
of temperaments and of more or less individual psyches that re- 
fuse to fit into any scheme. 

77 You knotv that in this matter of temperament I postulate 
Uvo different basic attitudes in accordance with the typical 
differences already suspected by many students of human na- 
ture— namely, the extraverted and the introverted attitudes. 
These attitudes, too, I take to be important indicia, and like- 
wise the predominance of one particular psychic function over 
the others.^ 

78 The extraordinaty diversity of individual life necessitates 
constant modifications of theory which are often applied quite 
unconsciously by the doctor himself, although in principle they 
may not accord at all with his theoretical creed. 

79 ^Vhile sve are on this question of temperament I should not 
omit to mention that there arc some people tvhose attitude is 
essentially spiritual and others whose attitude is essentially ma- 
terialistic It must not be imagined that such an attitude is 
acquired accidentally or springs from mere misunderstanding. 
Very often they are ingrained passions which no criticism and 
no persuasion can stamp out; there arc even cases where an ap- 
parently outspoken materialism has its source in a denial of re- 
ligious temperament. Cases of the reverse type arc more easily 
credited today, although they are not more frequent than the 
others. This too is an indicium which in my opinion ought 
not to be overlooked. 

80 ^Vhcn we use the word indicium it might appear to mean, 
as is usual in medical parlance, that this or that treatment is 
indicated. Perhaps thb should be the case, but ps^'chotherapy 
has at present reached no such degree of certainty— for ts’hich 
reason our indicia are unfortunately not much more than warn- 
ings against onc-sidedness. 

8> The human ptyche is a thing of enormous ambiguity. In 
every single case tve have to ask ourselves whether an altitude 
or a so-called habiius is authentic, or whether it may not be 
just a compensation Cor its opposite. I must confess that I have 
so often been deceived in this matter that in any concrete case 
< ft k, thinking, t«Ung, icnsation, and intuition.— rerroas.] 
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of my cases the resources of the conscious mind are exhausted 
(or, in ordinary English, they are “stuck”). It is chiefly this 
fact that forces me to look for hidden possibilities. For I do not 
know what to say to the patient when he asks me, “What do 
you advise? "What shall I do?” I don’t know either. I only know 
one thing: when my conscious mind no longer sees any pos- 
sible road ahead and consequently gets stuck, my unconscious 
psyche •will react to the unbearable standstill. 

This “getting stuck" is a psychic occurrence so often re- 
peated during the course of human history that it has become 
the theme of many myths and fairytales. "We are told of the 
Open sesamel to the locked door, or of some helpful animal 
who finds the hidden way. In other w’ords, getting stuck is a 
typical event tvhich, in the course of lime, has evoked typical 
reactions and compensations. We may therefore expect with 
some probability that something similar will appear in the re- 
actions of the unconscious, as, for example, in dreams. 

6 In such cases, then, my attention is directed more particu- 
larly to dreams. This is not because I am tied to the notion 
that dreams must always be called to the rescue, or because I 
possess a mysterious dream-theory w’hich tells me how every- 
thing must shape itself; but quite simply from perplexity. I 
do not know where else to go for help, and so I try to find it 
in dreams. These at least present us with images pointing to 
something or other, and that is better than nothing. I have no 
theory' about dreams, I do not know how dreams arise. And I 
am not at all sure that my rvay of handling dreams even de- 
serves the name of a “method.” I share all your prejudices 
against dream-interpretation as the quintessence of uncertainty 
and arbitrariness. On the other hand, 1 know that if we medi- 
tate on a dream sufficienUy long and thoroughly, if we carry 
It around with us and turn it over and over, something almost 
ahvays comes of it. This something is not of course a scientific 
result to be boasted about or raUonalized; but it is an important 
pracucal hint which shows the patient what the unconscious is 
aiming aL Indeed, it ought not to matter to me whether the re- 
sult of my musings on the dream is scientifically verifiable or 
^ pursuing an ulterior-and therefore 
autoerotic-aim. I must content myself wholly with the fart that 
Uic result means something to the patient and sets his life in 
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motion again. I may allow myself only one criterion for the 
result of my labours: Does it work? As for ray scientific hobby 
my desire to k^o^tf why it works-tbis I must reserve for my 

B, InSy varied are the contents of the initial ^jnSjUiat 
is the dreams that come at the outset of the treatment. In many 
iserthev point directly to the past and recall things lost and 
foreotten For very often the standstill and disonentanon arise 

no longer worth striving for. What in o p 

reveal the clue. tn nresent facts, for exam- 

B8 In other cases P 1,1^1, f[,5 conscious mind has 

S'eve” a«ep'eras murci’s of problems and 

dreams seem plausible. ^ tangible, and this they do 

dreams do not ,l,£ hold anticipations of the fu- 

often enough, especia y j are necessarily piopheuc, 
tore. I do 

merely that they feel th , ^ ^ [oc that reason can never 
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kno^v’ hr too little about dreams for that I see only the effect 
on the patient, of -vs’hich I would like to give you a little exam- 
pie. 

In a long initial dream of one of my “normal” patients, the 
illness of his sister’s child played an important parL She was a 
little girl of two. 

Some time before, this sister had in fact lost a boy through 
illness, but othenase none of her children \vzs ill. The occur- 
rence of the sick child in the dream at first proved baffling to 
the dreamer, probably because it failed to fit the facts. Since 
there was no direct and intimate connection betrveen the 
dreamer and his sister, he could feel in this image little that w'as 
personal to him. Then he suddenly remember^ that two years 
earlier he had taken up the study of occultism, in the course of 
^vhich he also discovered psychology. So the child e\'idently 
represented his interest in the psyche— an idea I should never 
have arrived at of my otm accord. Seen purely theoretically, 
Utis dream image can mean anything or nothing. For that mat- 
ter, does a thing or a fact ever mean anything in itself? The 
only certainty is that it is altvays man who interprets, who zs~ 
sig^ meaning. And that is the gist of the matter for psychology. 
It impressed the dreamer as a novel and interesting idea that 
the study of occultism might have something sickly about it. 
Somehow the thought struck home. And this is the decisive point: 

interpretation works, however we may elect to account for 
i^ working. For the dreamer the thought was an implied criti- 
dsm, and through it a certain change of attitude was brought 
abouL By suA slight changes, which one could ne\er think up 
rationally, things are set in motion and the dead point is over- 
come, at least in principle. 

From this example I could say figuratively that the dream 
mant i^t there was wmcihing sid;ly about the dreamer’s oc- 
ailt studio, and m this scnsc-sincc the dream brought him to 
such an idea-I <an also speak of “unconscious metaphysics." 
w ut go still further: Not only do I give the patient an 
opportunity to find associations to his dreams. I give myselt the 
same opponunity. Further, I present him svith my ideas and 
opinions. If, in so doing, I open the door to "suggestion," I see 
lit ^'ogret: for it is svcll knosvn tliat sve are suscep- 

tib.e only to those suggestions svith svhich sve are already sc- 
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cretly in accord. No harm is done if now and then one goes 
astray in tins riddle-reading: sooner or later the psyche 'will 
reject the mistale, much as the organism rejects a foreign body. 
I do not need to prove that my interpretation of the dream is 
right (a pretty hopeless undertaking anyrvay), but must simply 
try to discover, with the patient, what acts for him-I am al- 
most tempted to say, what is actual. 

For this reason it is particularly important for me to know 
as much as possible about primitive psychology, mythology, 
archaeology, and comparative religion, because these fields offer 
ine invaluable analogies tvith which I can enrich the associa* 
tions of my patients. 'Together, we can then find meaning in 
apparent irrelevancies and thus s-astly increase t?ie effectiveness 
of the dream. For the layman who has done his utmost in the 
personal and rational sphere of life and yet has found no mean- 
ing and no satisfaction there, it is enormously important to 
be able to enter a sphere of irrational experience. In this way, 
too, the habitttal and the commonplace come to u'ear an altered 
countenance, and can even acquire a new glamour. For it all 
depends on how we look at things, and not on how they are in 
themselves. The least of things with a meaning is ahvays worth 
more in life than the greatest of things without it. 

97 I do not think I underestimate the risk of this undertak- 
ing. It is as if one began to build a bridge out into space. In- 
deed. the ironist might even allege-and has often done so— 
tliat in following this procedure both doctor and patient are 
indulging in mere fantasy-spinning, 
d 8 This objection is no counter-argument, but is very much to 
the point, I even make an effort to second the patient in his 
fantasies. Truth to tell. I have no small opinion of fantasy. 
To me, it is tfie maternally creative side of the masculine mind. 
When all is said and done, we can never rise above fantasy. 

It is true that there are unprofitable, futile, morbid, and un- 
satisfying fantasies whose sterile nature is immediately recog- 
nized by every person endmved with common sense; but the 
faulty performance proves nothing against the normal perform- 
ance. All the %vorks of man have their origin in creative imagi- 
nation. What right, then, have we to disparage fantasy? In the 
normal course of things, fantasy does not easily go astray; Jt 
is too deep for that, and too closely bound up with the tap-root 
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of human and animal instincL It has a surprising ivay of always 
coming out right in the end. The creative activity of imagina- 
tion frees man from his bondage to the “nothing but” * and 
raises him to the status of one who plaj's. As Schiller sajT, 
man is completely human only when he is at play. 

9 ^ My aim is to bring about a psychic state in which my pa- 
tient begins to experiment wdth his cnsm nature-a state of flu- 
idity, change, and grow'th where nothing is eternally fixed and 
hopelessly petrified. I can here of course adumbrate only the 
principles of my technique- Those of you who happen to be 
acquainted svith my works can easily imagine the necessary 
parallels. I would only like to emphasize that you should not 
tiimk of my procedure as entirely without aim or limit. In 
handling a dre^ or fantasy I make it a rule never to go be- 
yond the meaning which is effective for the patient; I merely 
try to make him as fully conscious of this meaning as possible, 
so timt he shall also become aware of its supra-personal con- 
nectio^. For, when something happens to a man and he sup- 
pose It to be personal only to him, whereas in realiw it is a 
quite universal expenence, then his attitude is obriously 
hnS to exclude him from 

p^nal, contcmpjmiy consciousness, but also a supra-personal 
m h'storical continuity. Hosres-er ab- 
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events I learned it from Freuds method of free assodation, and 
I regard it as a direct extension of that. 

"» So long as I help the patient to discover the effective ele- 
ments in his tfreams, and so long as I try to get him to see the 
general meam'ng of his sytnhols, he is still, psychologically 
Speaking, in a state of childhood. For the time being he is de- 
pendent on his dreams and is always asking himself whether 
the next dream will give him new light or noL Rforeover, he is 
dependent on my having ideas about his dreams and on my 
ability to increase his insight through my knowledge. Thus he 
is still in an undesirably passive condition svhere everything 
is ratlier uncertain and questionable; neither he nor I know 
the journey’s end. Often it is not much more than a groping 
about in Egyptian darkness. In this condition we must not ex- 
pert any very startling results-the uncertainty is too great for 
that. Besides whicli there is ahvays the risk that tvhat %ve have 
woven by day the night tvill unravel. The danger is that noth- 
ing permanent is achieved, that nothing remains 6xed. It not 
infrequently happens in these situations that the patient has 
a particularly vivid or curious dream, and says to me, *'Do 
you know, if only I were a painter I svould make a picture of 
it." Or the dreams are about photographs, paintings, drawings, 
or illuminated manuscripts, or even about the films. 

JM I have turned these hints to practical accomt, urging my 
patients at such times to paint in reality what they have seen 
in dream or fantasy. As a rule I am met with the objection, 
"But I am not a painterJ" To this 1 usually reply that neither 
are modern painters, and that consequently modem painting 
is free for all, and that anyhow it is not a question of beauty 
but only of the trouble one takes with the picture. How true 
this is I saw recently in the case of a talented professional por- 
traitist; she had to begin my way of painting all over again with 
pitiably childish efforts, literally as if she had never held a 
brusli in her hand. To paint what we see before us is a different 
art from painting what we sec within. 

»03 Many of my more advanced patients, then, begin to paint 
I can well understand that everyone wll be profoundly im- 
pressed with the utter futility of this sort of dnettantism- Do not 
torset. however, that we are speaking not of people who sull 
have to prove their sodal usefulness, but of those svho can no 
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longer see any sense in being socially useful and who have come 
upon the deeper and more dangerous question of the meaning 
of their otvn individual lives. To be a particle in the mass lias 
meaning and charm only for the man who has not yet readied 
that stage, but none for tlie man who is sick to death of being 
a particle. The importance of what life means to the individual 
may be denied by those who are socially below the general level 
of adaptation, and is inv’ariably denied by die educator whose 
ambition it is to breed mass-men. But those who belong to 
neither category will sooner or later come up against this pain- 
ful question. ‘ 

*04 Although my patients occasionally produce artistically 
beautiful things that might wry well be shown in modem 
art exhibitions. I nevertheless treat them as completely worth- 
less when judged by tlie canons of real art. As a matter of fact, 
It is essential tfiat they should be considered worthless, other- 
wise my patients miglit imagine tliemselves to be artists, and tlie 
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him, the effort to paint it rvould be so repugnant that he could 
scarcely be brought to perform this exercise a second time. But 
because his fantasy does not strike him as entirely senseless. Ins 
busying himself rvith it only increases its effect upon him. 
Moreover, the concrete shaping of the image enfoices a con- 
tinnous study of it in all its parts, so that it can develop its 
effects to the full. This invests the bare fantasprith •>" element 
of reality, which lends it greater weight and greatK driung 
po,rerlnd these rongh-aniready pictures do indeed p^^uce 
effects which, I must admit, are rather difficult to desmbe. 
FmTnsrance. a patient needs only to have seen once or ,w ce 
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all live from the ego, a bias whidi comes from overvaluation 
of the conscious mind. 

>09 It is of the greatest importance for tlic young person, who 
is still unadapted and has as yet achieved nothing, to shape 
his consdous ego as cfTectively as possible, that is, to edu- 
cate his will. Unless he is a positive genius he cannot, indeed 
he should not, believe in anything active within him that is not 
identical with his will. He must feel himself a man of will, and 
may safely depreciate everything else in him and deem it sub- 
ject to his will, for without this illusion he could not succeed 
in adapting himself socially. 

»o It is othenvise with a person in the second half of life who 
no longer needs to educate his consdous will, but who, to un- 
derstand the meaning of his individual life, needs to experience 
his o^vn inner being. Social usefulness is no longer an aim for 
him, although he does not deny its desirability. Fully aware as 
he IS of the social unimporunce of his creative activiw, he feels 
It more as a way of working at himself to his own benefit. In- 
^ing y, too, this activity frees him from morbid dependence, 
and ^ Uius acquire an inner stability and a new trust in him- 
achievements now redound to the good of the 
L n stence; for an inwardly stable and self-con- 
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not only of our modem symbolical pictures but of aJJ simlJar 
products in the past. Such pictures spring from, and satisfy, a 
natural need. It is as if a part of the psyche that reaches far 
back into the prirnitive past were expressing itself in ilicse pic- 
tures and finding it possible to function in harmony i^ith our 
alien conscious mind. This collaboration satisfies and thus 
mitigates the psyche's disturbing demands upon the latter. It 
must, however, be added that the mere execution of the pic- 
tures is not enough. Over and above that, an intellectual and 
emotional understanding is needed; they require to be not 
only rationally integrated wiili the conscious mind, but mor- 
ally assimilated. They still have to be subjected to a u*ork of 
synthetic interpretation. Although I have travelled this path 
rvitli individual patients many times, 1 have never yet suc- 
ceeded in making all the details of tlie process clear enough for 
publication. So far this has been fragmentary only. The truth 
is, we are here moving in absolutely new territory, and a -rip- 
ening of experience is the first requisite. For very important 
reasons I am anxious to avoid hasty conclusions. We are deal- 
ing with a process of psychic life outside consciousness, and our 
observation of it is indirect. As yet we do not know to what 
depths our vision will plumb. It would seem to be some Lind 
of centring process, for a great many pictures rvhich tJje pa- 
tients themselves feel to be decisive point in this direction. 
During this centring process what we call the ego appears to 
take up a peripheral position. The change is apparently brought 
about by an emergence of the historical part of the psyche. 
Exactly what is the purpose of titis process remains at first 
sight obscure. We can only remark its important effect on the 
conscious personality. From the fact that the change heightens 
the feeling for life and maintains the flow of life, «-e must con- 
dude that it is animated by a peculiar purposefulness. It^e 
might perhaps call this a new illusion. But what is "twixon l 
By what criterion do we judge somcdiing to be an illusion? 
Does anything exist for ilie psyche that sve are entu ed to call 
illusion? What we are pleased to call illusion may be for the 
psyche an extremely important lifc-factor. something as mdis- 
^nsable as oxygen for the body-a pryclne amuhty of ovct- 
whelming significance. Presumably the psyeWMS , 1 ,, f 
itself about our categories of reality: for it. everything tiiat n-orir 
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is real. The investigator of the psyche must not confuse it 
with his consciousness, else he veils from his sight the object of 
his investigation. On the contrary, to recognize it at all, he must 
learn to see how different it is from consciousness. Nothing is 
more probable than that what we call illusion is vciy* real for 
the psyche— for which reason sve cannot take psychic reality to 
be commensurable witli conscious reality. To the psychologist 
there is nothing more fatuous than the attitude of the mission- 
ary who pronounces the gods of the “poor heathen” to be mere 
illusion. Unfortunately sve still go blundering along in the 
same dogmatic way, as though our so-called reality were not 
equally full of illusion. In psychic life, as everywhere in our 
experience, all things that work are reality, regardless of the 
names man chooses to bestow on them. To take tlicsc realities 
for what they are— not foisting other names on them— that is 
our business. To the psyche, spirit is no less spirit for being 
named sexuality. 

I must repeat that these designations and the dianges rung 
upon them never even remotely touch the essence of the proc- 
ess we have described. It cannot be compassed by the rational 
concepts of the conscious mind, any more than life itself; and it is 
for this reason that my patients consistently turn to the repre- 
sentation and interpretation of symbols as the more adequate 
and effective course. 

”3 With this I have said pretty well everything I can say about 
my therapeutic aims and intentions within the broad frame- 
work of a lecture. It can be no more than an incentive to 
thought, and I shall be quite content if such it has been. 
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Psychotheraps-. or the treatment of the mind by psycho- 
logical methods, is today identified in popular thought with 
“psychoanalysis." 

“5 The word "psychoanalysis" has become so much a pan of 
common speech that everyone who uses it seems to understand 
svhat it means. But what the word actually connotes is unknown 
to most laymen. According to the intention of its creator, Freud, 
it can be appropriately applied only to the method, inaug- 
urated by himself, of reducing psychic symptoms and complexes 
to certain repressed impulses; and in so far as this procedure is 
not possible without the corresponding points of view, the idea 
of psychoanalysis also includes certain theoretical assumptions, 
formulated as the Freudian theory of sexuality expressly in- 
sisted upon by its author. But, Freud notwithstanding, the lay- 
man employs the term "psychoanalysis” loosely for all modem 
attempts whatsoever to probe the mind by sdentific methods. 
Thus Adler’s school must submit to being labelled "psycho- 
analytic" despite the fact that Adler’s viewpoint and metliod 
are apparently in irreconcilable opposition to those of Freud. 
In consequence, Adler docs not call his psychology “psychoanal- 
ysis" but “individual psychology"; while I prefer to call my own 
approach "analytical psychology." by which I mean some- 
tliing like a general concept embracing both psychoanalysis and 
individual psychology as well as other endeavours in the field of 
"complex psychology." 

“6 Since, however, there is but one mind, or one psydie, in 
man, it might seem to the layman that there can be only one 
psychology, and he might therefore suppose these distinctions 
to be eitlier subjeciis’e quibbles or the commonplace attempts 


I fPublijhed as '"Die ProbJeme dcr mpderacn Piychotberapie*' jo Sehwenerisehes 
MedhMsches Jahtbueh, igsg. and in Seelefiprobleme def Cegenmrl (Zurich. 
•930. PP- »-59- P««oujly mus. by C F. Bayna and W. S. Dell in Modern Man 
in Search o\ a SouJ (London and New Vort, i 9 j 3 j-EorTo«.J 
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of smali-minded persons to set themselves up on little thrones. 
I could easily lengthen the list of "psychologies" by mentioning 
other systems not included under "analytical psychology." 
There are in fact many different methods, standpoints, views, 
and beliefs which are all at ^var with one another, diiefly because 
they all misunderstand one another and refuse to give one an- 
other their due. The many-sidedness, the diversity, of psycho- 
logical opinions in our day is nothing less than astonishing, not 
to say confusing for the layman. 


“7 If, in a text-book of pathology, we find numerous rem- 
edies of the most diverse kind prescribed for a given disease, 
we may safely conclude that none of these remedies is partic- 
ularly efficacious. So, when many different trays of approaching 
the psyche are recommended, we may rest assured that none of 
them leads with absolute certainty to the goal, least of all those 
advocated with fanaticism. The very number of present-day 
psychologies is a confession of perplexity. The difficulty of gain- 
ing access to the psyche is gradually being borne in upon us, 
and the psyche itself is seen to be a "homed problem," to use 
Nietzsche s expression. It is small wonder therefore that efforts 
to attack this elusive riddle keep on multiplying, first from one 
side and then from another. The rariety of contradictory stand- 
points and opinions is the inevitable result. 

■■8 The reader mil doubdess agree that in speaking oE psy- 
choanalysis see should not confine ourselves fo its narrower 
connotauon but should deal in general with the successes and 
S' ^<>“5 contemporary endeavours, which we sum 
lem of the p^^™ P^y-^hology." to solve the prob- 

datum^oT*'’' Psyche as a 

whh merei??“‘'‘'"l?“'' "Ot so. I 

■to " -r °Hy have a sort 

analysL*tror^“'i„Ttdi<S;mS”“" ““ 

not onlyl^L * • - 

only rn rts terminology but also in its theoretical set-up. 
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, , ^ ' across assumptions which the doctor has 

over from natiiraj science and biology. It is titis that has 
laigely contributed to the divorce between modem nsychologv 
and the academic or humane sciences, for psychology explains 
things in terms of irrational nature, whereas the latter studies 
are grounded in the intellect. The distance between mind and 
nature, difficult to bridge at best, is still furtiier increased by 
a medical and biolo^cal nomenclature svhtch often strikes us as 
thoroughly mechanical, and more often than not severely over- 
taxes the faest'intentioned understanding. 

Having expressed the hope that the foregoing general re- 
marks may not be out of place in view of the confusion of 
terms existing in this field, I should now like to turn to the real 
task in hand and scrutinize the scbievements of analytical 
psychology. 

Since the endeavours of our psychology are so extraordi- 
narily heterogeneous, it is only with the greatest difficulty that 
we can take up a broadly inclusive standpoinL If, therefore, 

I try to divide the aims and results of these endeavours into 
certain classes, or rather stages, I do so with the express reserva- 
tion appropriate to a purely provisional undertaking which, it 
may be objected, is just as aibitTary as the surveyor's triangula- 
tion of a landscape. Be that as it may, I would venture to regard 
the sum total of our findings under the aspect of four stages, 
namely, confession, elucidation, education, and transformation. 

I shall now proceed to discuss these somewhat unusual terms. 

>5 The first beginnings of all analytical treatment of the soul 
are to be found in its prototype, the confessional. Since, how- 
ever, the two have no direct causal connection, but rather grow 
from a common irrational ps>’chic root, it is difficult for an out- 
sider to see at once the relation between the groundwork of psy- 
choanalysis and the religious institution of the confessional. 

Once the human mind had succeeded in inventing the idea 
of sin, man had recourse to psychic concealment or, in analyti- 
cal parlance, repression arose. Anything concealed is a secret. 
The possession of secrets acts like a psychic poison that alien- 
ates their possessor from the community. In small doses, this 
poison may be an invaluable medicament, even an essential 
pre-condition of individual difiereniiation, so much so that 
even on the primitive level man feels an irresistible need actu- 
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ally to invent secrets: their possession safeguards him from dis- 
solving in the featureless flow of unconscious community life 
and thus from deadly peril to his soul. It is a ivell known fact 
that the widespread and very ancient rites of initiation with their 
mystery cults subserved this instinct for differentiation. Even 
the Christian sacraments were looked upon as “mysteries” in 
the early Church, and, as in the case of baptism, were celebrated 
in secluded spots and only mentioned under the veil of allegory. 

“5 A secret shared tvith several persons is as beneficial as a 
merely private secret is destructive. The latter -works like a 
burden of guilt, cutting off the unfortunate possessor from 
communion with his fellows. But, if we are conscious of what 


we are concealing, the harm done is decidedly less than if we 
do not know what we are repressing— or even that we have re- 
pressions at all. In this case the hidden content is no longer 
consciously kept secret; we are concealing it even from our- 
selves. It then splits off from the conscious mind as an inde- 
pendent^ complex and leads a sort of separate existence in the 
unconscious psyche, where it can be neither interfered with nor 
corrected by the conscious mind. The complex forms, so to 
speak, a miniature self-contained ps)xhe which, as experience 
shows, develops a peculiar fantasy-life of its o\srn. What we call 
fantasy is simply spontaneous psychic activity, and it wells up 
wherever the inhibitive action of the conscious mind abates or, 
^ m sle^, ceases altogether. In sleep, fantasy takes the form of 
reams. But m ^s-aking life, too, we continue to dream beneath 
the threshold of consciousness, especially when under the influ- 
ence ot repressed or other unconscious complexes. Incidentally, 
unconscious contents are on no account composed exclusively of 
once conscious and subsequently became 
sciom y being repressed. The unconscious, too, has its 
P“'’ “P depths ttnd 

Hence we should in no wise pic- 

d“Larded hvT'°“ P“' receptacle tor contents 

discarded by tile conscious mind. 

old'^'f contents, which either approach the thresh- 

ben^th 1^ 7'"”,! h^'ve sunk only slightly 

notSoc^ra, s' .‘5" Since the content doti 

indirS. Mos, f these effects are necessarily 

rndirect. Most ot our "lapses" are traceable to such disturb- 
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races, as ate all neurotic symptoms, wliicli are nearly alirayj, 
m medical parlance, of a ps)’chogcnic nature, the exceptions be* 
ing shock effects (shell-shock and the like). The mildest forms 
of neurosis are the lapses of consciousness mentioned above— 
e.g., slips of the tongue, suddenly forgetting names and dates, 
inadvertent clumsiness leading to injuries and aeddents. rais- 
undentandings and so-called hallucinations of memory, as when 
we think we have said something or done something, or faulty 
apprehension of things heard and said, and so on. 

In all these instances a tliorough investigation can show 
the existence of some content wliicli, in an indirect and iin- 
consciouj ivaj', is distorting titc performance of the consdaits 
mind. 


Generally speaking, therefore, an unconscious secret is 
more injurious than a conscious one. I have seen many patients 
who, as a result of difficult draimstanccs tJiat might well have 
driven iveaker natures to suicide, sometimes developed a sui* 
cidal tendency but, because of tlicir inherent reasonableness, 
prevented it from becoming conscious and in this ivay gener- 
ated an unconscious suicide<omploc. This unconscioiu urge 
to suicide then engineered all kinds of dangaous accidents 
—as, for Instance, a sudden attack of giddiness on some exposed 
place, hesitation in front of a motor-car, mistaking corrosive 
sublimate for cough mixture, a sudden rest for dangerous 
acrobatics, and so forth. ^STien it ivas possible to make the sui- 
cidal leaning conscious in these cases, common sense could inter- 
vene as a salutary check: tlic patients could then consciously 
recognire and as'oid the situations iJiat tempted them to self-de- 
struction. 

•ag All personal secrets, therefore, have the effea of sm or 
guilt, whcUier or not they arc. from tlic standpoint of popular 


morality, wongful secrets. 

r® Another Form of oonrealmcni is the att of holding some- 
thing back. Wliat we usually hold back arc emotions 
Here too it must be stressed llwt self-restraint is liealihy and 
beneficial; it may even be a virtue. That is why we find scU- 
discipline to be one of the earliest moral arts csen among 
primitive peoples, wlicre it has its place in the jninannn 
monies, chiefly in the form of ascetic continence 
endurance of pain and fear. Self-restraint »s here practised withm 
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a secret society as an undertaking shared with others. But if 
self-restraint is only a personal matter, unconnected with any re- 
ligious views, it may become as injurious as the personal secret. 
Hence the well-kno^vn bad moods and irritability of tlie over- 
virtuous. The affect withheld is likewise something we con- 
ceal, something we can hide even from ourselves— an art in 
which men particularly excel, while women, with very few 
exceptions, are by nature averse to doing such injury to their 
affects. When an affect is withheld it is just as isolating and just 
as disturbing in its effects as the unconscious secret, and just 
as guilt-laden. In the same way that nature seems to bear us a 
grudge if we have the advantage of a secret over the rest of hu- 
manity, so she takes it amiss if we withhold our emotions from 


our fellow men. Nature decidedly abhors a vacuum in this re- 
spect; hence there is nothing more unendurable in the long run 
than a tepid harmony based on the withholding of affects. The 
repressed emotions are often of a kind we wish to keep secret. 
But more often there is no secret worth mentioning, only emo- 
tions which have become unconscious through being withheld 
at some critical juncture. 

■3> The respective predominance ot secrets or of inhibited 
emotions is probably responsible for the different forms of neu- 
rosis. At any rate the hysterical subject who is very free with 
ms emotions is generally the possessor of a secret, while the 
hartoed p^chasthenic suiters from emotional indigestion. 

chensh secrets and hold back emotion is a psychic mis- 
demeanour for which nature finally visits us with sickness 
that IS, when we do these things in private. But when they 
are done in communion with others they satisfy nature and may 
even count as useful virtues. It is only restraint practised for one- 
ali’Ltw"' IS unwholesome. It is as if man had an in- 
S in f'u“ ™P<=rfect. stupid, and 

keep secret in order to protect ourselves. It seems to be a sin 
Uvfentirelv inferiority-just as much as to 

sort of rnJ, ° ■ ” nPPear to be a 

rusL7re-ht';,sSetr^^^^^^ 
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this, an impenetrable xvall shuts him off from the vital fcelina 
that he is a man among other men. ^ 

‘5S This explains the extraordinary signifiance of genuine, 
straightfonv^rd confcssion-a mitli tint %v'as probably known 
to all the mitiauon rites and mj-sicr)* cults of the ancient world. 
There is a. saying from the Greek mysteries: "Give up what 
tliou hast, and then thou wilt receive.’* 

‘34 ^ We may svcl] take this saying as a motto /or die first stage 
in psychotherapeutic trealmenL The beginnings of psjxhoanal* 
ysis are in fact nothing else than the scientific rediscovery of an 
ancient trutli; even the name that was given to the earliest 
metliod—catharsis. or cleansing— is a familiar term in the classi* 
cal rites of initiation. The early catliartic method consisted in 
putting the patient, with or without the paraphernalia of 
nosis, in touch tvith the hinterland of his mind, hence into that 
state whidi the yoga systems of the East desaibe as meditation 
or contemplation. In contrast to yoga, however, the aim here 
is to observe the sporadic emergence, whether in the form of 
images or of feelings, of those dim representations svhicli de- 
tach themselves in the darkness from the invisible realm of the 
unconscious and move as shadow before the intumed gaze. In 
this way tilings repressed and forgotten come back again. This 
is a gain in itself, though oft«i a painful one, for the inferior 
and even the worthless belongs to me as my shadow and gives 
me substance and mass. How can I be substantial wiiliout cast- 
ing a shadow? I must have a dark side too if I am to he whole; 
and by becoming conscious of my shadow I remember once 
more that I am a human being like any other. At any wtc* ‘*f 
this rediscovery of my own wholeness remains private, it will 
only restore the earlier condition from 'vhicli the neurmis, I.e., 
the split-off complex, sprang. Privacy prolongs my isolation and 
the damage is only partially mended. Hut through confession I 
throw myself into the arms of humanity again, freed af hit from 
the burden of moral exile. Tlic gaal of the cathartic method is 
full confession-not merely the imclJeclual rcrognmon of the 
facts with the head, but their confinnacion by the bean and the 
actual release of suppressed emotion. 
i !3 As may raily be inugintd. ihc effect of sucli a “"f™ 
on simple souls is very prel. and lU cimlive snnlts me often 
astonishing. Yet 1 ss-ould not wish to sec msm 
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of our psychology at this stage merely in the fact that some 
sufferers are cured, but rather in the systematic emphasis it 
lays upon the significance of confession. For this concerns us 
all. All of us are somehow divided by our secrets, but instead 
of seeking to cross the gulf on the firm bridge of confession, we 
choose the treacherous makeshift of opinion and illusion. 

>3® Now 1 am far from wishing to enunciate a general maxim. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more unsavoury than 
a wholesale confession of sin. Psychology simply establishes the 
fact that we have here a sore spot of first-rate importance. As 
the next stage, the stage of elucidation, will make clear, it can- 
not be tackled direaly, because it is a problem witli quite par- 
ticularly pointed horns. 


•37 It is of course obvious that the nets’ psychology would 
have remained at the stage of confession had catharsis proved 
itself a panacea. First and foremost, however, it is not alu'ays 
possible to bring the patients close enough to the unconscious 
for them to perceive the shadows. On the contrary, many of 
them— and for the most part complicated, highly conscious 
penons— are so firmly anchored in consciousness that nothing 
can pry them loose. They des'clop the most violent resistances 
to any attempt to push consciousness aside; they want to talk 
with the doctor on the conscious plane and go into a rational 
explanation and discussion of their difficulties. They have quite 
enough to confess already, they say; they do not have to turn 
to the unconscious for thaL For such patients a complete tech- 
nique for approaching unconscious is needed. 

*33 ^1^^ Is one fact which at the outset seriously restricts the 

applicauon of the cathartic method. The other restricrion re- 
veals Itself later on and leads straight into the problems of the 
second stage. Let us suppose that in a given case the cathartic 
wnfession has occurred, the neurosis has wished, or rather 
the symptoms are no longer visible. The patient could now be 
pissed ^ cur^-i£ it depended on the doctor alone. But he 
to Patient seems bound 

less attarLm ^ Confession. If this seemingly sense- 

^ bad rellpse. Sig- 
curiously, there are cases tJhere no 

but he is now so ^ away apparently cured, 

_ but he IS now so fascinated by the hinterland of his otm mind 
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that he continues to practise catharsis on himself at die expcmc 
of his adaptation to life. He is bound to the unconscious, to 
himself, and not to the doctor. Clearly the same fate has be. 
alien him as once befell Theseus and PemUious his compan- 
ion, who went doivn to Hades to bring back the goddess of the 
undenvorld. Tiring on the way, they sat doim to rest for a 
while, only to find that they had groim fast to the rocks and 
could not rise. 

*29 . curious and unforeseen mischances need eludda- 

tion just as much as the first-mentioned cases, those that 
proved inaccessible to catharsis. In spite of the fact that the two 
categories of patients are apparently quite different, elucida- 
tion is called for at precisdy the same point— that is, wJicre 
the problem of fixation arises, as ivas correctly recognired by 
Freud. This is immediately obvious wiUi patients who have 
undergone catharsis, especially if tliey remain bound to the 
doctor. The same sort of thing had already been observed as 
the unpleasant result of hypnotic treatment, although the inner 
mechanisms of such a tie were not understood. It now turns 
out that the nature of the tie In question corresponds more or 
less to the relation between father and child. The patient falls 
into a sort of childish dependence from whidi he cannot de* 
fend himself even by rational insight. The fixation is at times 
extraordinarily powerful— its strength is so amazing that one 
suspects it of being fed by forces quite outside ordinary expe- 
rience. Since the tic is the result of an uncomdous process, the 
conscious mind of tlie p.atient can tell us notliing about it. 
Hence the question arises ot how this new difficulty is to be met. 
Obviously we are dealing with a neurotic formation, a new 
symptom directly induced by the treatment. TIte unmistakable 
ounvard sign of the situation is tliat tlic "feeling-toned" mem- 
ory-image of the father is transferred to Uic doctor, so 
w'fiether fie fikes it or not tfre <i<?ctor appears ir> the Tcie ol ihc 
father and thus turns the patient into a child. Naturally the 
patient’s childishness does not arise on that account-ii iras al- 
w-ays present, but repressed. Now it comes to the surface, and 
-the long-lost father being found again-triM to restore the 
family ailualion o! childhood. Freod to th.5 
appropriate name of "transference. Tliat * ° . 

certain dependence on the doctor who has lieipcd you is a per- 
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fectly nonnal and humanly understandable phenomenon. What 
is abnormal and unexpeacd is tlic extraordinary toughness oE 
die tie and its imperviousness to conscious correction, 
uo It is one of Freud’s outstanding achievements to have ex- 
plained the nature oE diis tic. or at least the biological aspects 
oE it, and thus to have facilitated an important advance in psy- 
chological knowledge. Today it has been incontestably proved 
diat ^e tie is caus^ by unconscious fantasies. Tlicsc fantasies 
have in the main what we may call an "incestuous” diarac- 
ter, wliich seems adequately to explain the fact that they 
remain unconscious, for we can hardly expect such fantasies, 
barely consdous at best, to come out even in the most scrupu- 
lous confession. Although Freud alu*ays speaks of incest-fan- 
tasies as though the>' were repressed, further experience has 
shown that in very many cases they were never the contents 
of the consaous mind at all or were conscious only as the 
vaguest adumbrations, for which reason the)' could not liave 
been repressed intentionally. It is more probable that the in- 
cest-fantasies were always essentially unconscious and remained 
so until positively dragged into the light of day by the ana- 
lytical metho^ This is not to say that fishing them out of the 
unconsdous is a reprehensible interference with nature. It is 
something like a surgical operation on the psyche, but abso- 
lutely necessary inasmuch as the incest-fantasies arc the cause 
of the transference and its complex symptoms, W’hich are no 
less abnormal for being an artificial producL 

"While the cathartic method restores to the ego such con- 
tents as are capable of becoming consdous and should normally 
be components of the consdous mind, the process of dearing 
up the ti^ference brings to Ught contents which are hardly 
es'er capable of becoming consdous in that form. This is the 
cardinal i^unaion betiveen the stage of confession and the 
Stage of eluadation. 

spoke earlier of two categories of patients: those who 
"ho develop a fixation 
We have just dealt srith those whL fixation 
Sinle whi^T. tt^ference. But, besides these, there are 
the doctor hut ratify ' 'nrauoned, develop no attachment to 
become euwn “ooonscions, in which the>- 

become entangled as m a web. Here the parental imago is not 
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tramterred to any human object but remains a fanmsy, al- 
though as such it exerts the same pull and results in the same 
tie as does the transference. The lint calcgoiy. the P“P'= 
rannot yield themselves unreservedly to catharsis, an be un 

“ 1 : t: 

themselves with tlieir parents. ,«,nef/.rence mere con- 

tSo" he now parsed he ailed the "interprem- 

tive method." . . . , transference re- 
nt This further step is quite how very much 

lationship is in especial need appreciate; but the doc- 

this is the ase the 'fj™" ’L.ied in a web of incom- 
tor rvho finds hjmself ^ all too clearly. He 

prehensible and fantastic to the patient what 

must interpret the Since the patient himself 

he is projecting upon the d-ton ^mce^ J 
does not know what it a p 3 „ent to ana- 

what scraps of fantasy he important products 

lytial interpretation, ^h' therefore proceeded to cx- 

of this kind are dreams^ had 

amine Lompitible with reality, 

been repressed heatise “ P contents of rvhich I have 

process discovered the ^p revealed not inercly im 

l^oken. Nu“^“'‘7.*ie striaS sense of the rvord, ^ut ev^T 
material m the stricter ^ capable- 


Srtrous material human nature is capahi- 

conceivable kind “'/“’"fcSne would be required to make 
and it is notorious tha a 1 = 


evmaroughinvemo^ont.^.^__ pJ ''“ted°“n‘Ly 

'^''%^:hom.t‘ uf man's "■-"riTorS’aginaWe to 


minute elaboration pjecuve 

previous age. It « gj 


ide unexaiup.^- . 

antidote imaginable to 
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all the idealistic illusions about the nature of man- and it is 

the opponents of th« r *^ct-cly point out tlunt among 

fes. sSm have no il lusTon there are not I 

object to a bia-jM nnw ■ i * sbadoK-side and yet 

After all, the cssemiani^' slhidow-side alone, 

which casts it. shadow but tlic body 

dons svhich "Sfngly'h^'bacuITd 7^'’“'^'*'''" “P'“^' 

sscssentiallydestructhcifnv^ri ^ dou-nu-ards, and it 

ertheless ps)cholo-»V has nrnfi, T' one-sidedly. iN'ev- 
"ork; it has learned that hum' f™™ Freud's pioneer 

not man alone, hut Ids unrl- its black side— and 

tions as svell. Even our nim™ "'V,"*''****’®"’’ “nd his consac- 
deep and dark foundations- afr"'* ijoliest beliefs rest on very 
not only from the attic dm,m'” ^ * ^““ 5 ' 

up's-ards, and the latter ev.,1 *'"■ from tlie basement 

of being genetically the nim >hi! prime advantage 

bnilt bottom-side firsfan? dm h'""'’. f«‘ 

and crude. No thinkine ner things is simple 

“alts explanation of the^STt”” 

•emism is fraught svith ’arms of primitive 

apphation of the incest hviSlI nor svill he reject the 

divimdcs. Certainly it niyths of the Greek 

diant things from the shadn sensibilities to interpret ra- 

Ple^them m the sort'd i" a measure tram- 

‘o be an imperfection in ,i • '^^'nnings. But I hold it 

-f anything of °ucra k-'"? ’’“uty. and a frailty in 

by a mere >hadosv-explanad„'r‘*.f?™'' 'delf to be destroyed 
na?"?'*™-* “ entirely due to nproar over Freud’s in- 
anH ’ "^^'ah does not yet unH°" barbarous or childish 

a^ Utat to extremes re’ *=“ high rests on losv. 

are d? mistake lies in sunnZ”"^ “ “"a of the ultimate 
ne asvay svith by beina ^al the radiant things 

^■s ts a regrettable Z„ TtL fr™ ibe shadosv-side. 

Sh^osv pertains to light as X^lT ’"’ bimself has fallen, 
tori H”to°the sh^'°i”c'’' vice versa, There- 

our occidental illusioiK ' ,i exposure adminis- 
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Infill 1 w “ necessary rectificalicm of almost 

inralculable mportancc. For it forces us to accent a philo- 
sophical relativism such as Einstein embodies for mathematical 
physics, and ^vhlch is fundamentally a trutli of the Far East 

j whose ultimate effects we cannot at present foresee. 

*47 ^ Notliing. it is true, is less effective than an intellectual 
idea. But tvhen an idea is a psychic fact that crops up in nvo 
such totally different fields as psychology and pliysics, appar- 
cntly without historical connection, then we must give it our 
closest attention. For ideas of this kind represent forces which 
are logically and morally unassailable; they are always stronger 
than man and his brain. He fancies tliat he makes these ideas, 
but in reality they make him— and make him their unwitting 
mouilipicce. 

' 4 ® To return to our problem of fixation, I should now like 
to deal with the effects of elucidation. The fixation having been 
traced back to its dark origins, the patient's position becomes 
untenable; he cannot avoid seeing how inept and childish his 
demands are. He trill either climb dotvm from his exalted po- 
sition of despotic auUiorlty to a more modest level and accept 
an insecurity tvliich may prox'e very wholesome, or he will real- 
he the inescapable truth that to make claims on others is a 
childish self-indulgence wliich must be replaced by a greater 
sense of responsibility. 

The man of insight trill draw his otvn moral conclusions. 
Armed with the knotviedge of his deficiencies, he tvill plunge 
into the struggle for existence and consume in progressive work 
and experience all those forces and longings tvhich previously 
caused him to cling obstinMely to a child s paradise, or at least 
to look back at it over his shoulder. Normal adaptation and 
forbearance tvith his o\m shortcomings; these will be his guid- 
ing moral principles, together tvith freedom from sentimental- 
ity and illusion. The inevitable result is a turning atvay from 
the unconscious as from a source of iveakness and temptation 
the field of moral and social defeat. . v- 4 

■5» The problem which now faces the patient is his 

as a social being, and wills lliis we come to the tad sla^. For 
many morally sensitive natures, mere insight ' 

has sufficient motive force to dnve them forward, ^ 

enough for people with little moral tmagmanon. For them- 
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to say notliing oE tliose Avho may have been struck by the an- 
alyst’s interpretation but still doubt it in their heart oE hearts 
— selE-knowledge without the spur oE external necessity is in- 
effective even when they are deeply convinced oE its truth. Then 
again it is just the intellectually differentiated people who 
grasp the truth oE the reductive explanation but cannot tolerate 
mere deflation oE their hopes and ideals. In these cases, too, 
the power oE insight will be of no avail. The explanatory 
method always presupposes sensitive natures capable of draw- 
ing independent moral conclusions from insight It is true that 
elucidation goes further than uninicrpretcd confession alone, 
for at least it exercises the mind and may awaken dormant 
forces which can intervene in a helpful way. But the fact re- 
mains that in many cases the most thorough elucidation leaves 
the patient an intelligent but still incapable child. Moreover 
Freud’s cardinal explanatory principle in terms of pleasure and 
its satisfaction is, as further research has shosvn, one-sided and 
therefore unsatisfaaory. Not everybody can be explained from 
this angle. No doubt we all have this angle, but it is not al- 
svays the most important Wc can give a starving man a beau- 
tiful painting; he would much prefer bread. We can nominate 
a languishing lover President of the United States; he would far 
rather wrap his arms round his adored. On the average, all 
those who have no difficulty in achieving social adaptation and 
social position are better accounted for by the pleasure prin- 
ciple than are the unadapted who, because of their social in- 
adequacy, have a craving for power and importance. The elder 
brother vvho follows in his father’s footsteps and wins to a 
commanding position in society may be tormented by his de- 
sire; while the younger brother who feels himself suppressed 
and ovmhadois'ed by the other tivo may be goaded by ambi- 
uon and the need for self-assertion. He may yield so completely 
to this passion that nothing else can become a problem for 
him, anpray not a vital one. 


^ 1 point in Freud s system of explanation there is a 

® ^P« *nto which there stepped his one-time pupil, 
that numerous cases of 
‘’k satisfactorily explained by the power 

ore^tion “.u’’ 1“' principle. The aim of his tater- 

pretattou is therefore to show the patient that he "arranges" 
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his sj-mptoras anti exploits his neurosis in order to achieve a 
hctitious importance; and that even his transference and his 
other fixations subserve the will to power and thus represent 
a tnamilme protest" against imaginary suppression, Obvi- 
ously Adler has in mind the psjehology of tlie nndersiog or 
social failure, whose one passion is selfsissertion. Such individ. 
uals are neurotic because they always imagine they are hard 
done by and tilt at the windmilis of their o\'m fancy, thus put- 
ting the goal they most desire quite out of reach. 

•5* ^ Adler’s metliod begins essentially at the stage of elucida- 
tion; he explains tiie symptoms in the sense just indicated, and 
to that extent appeals to the patient’s understanding. Yet it is 
characteristic of Adler that he does not expect too much of 
understanding, but, going beyond that, has clearly recognized 
tile need for social education. Whereas Freud is the investigator 
and interpreter, Adler is primarily the educator. He thus takes 
up the negative legacy which Freud bequeathed him, and. re- 
ftising to leave the patient a mere child, helpless despite his 
valuable understanding, tries by every device of education to 
make him a normal and adapted person. He does this evidently 
in tlie conviction that social adaptation and normalization are 
desirable goals, that they are absolutely necessary, the con- 
summation of human life. From this fundamental attitude 
comes tire widespread social activity of the Adlerian school, 


but also its depreciation of the unconscious, which, it seems, oc- 
casionally amounts to its complete denial. This is probably a 
swing of the pendulum— the inevitable reaction to the emphasis 
Freud lays on tite unconscious, and as such quite in keeping 
with the natural aversion which we noted in patients struggling 
for adaptation and health. For, if the unconscious is held to be 
nothing more than a receptacle for all the evil shadow-things 
in human nature, including deposits of primeval slime, we 


really do not see wliy we should Unger longer than necessary 
on the edge of this swamp into which we once fell. TJie scienti- 
fic inquirer may behold a world of wonders in a mud puddle, 
but for the ordinary man it is something best left alone. Just 
as early Buddhism had no gods because it had to free itself 
from an inheritance of nearly tsvo million gods, so psychology, 
if it is to develop further, must leave behind so entirely nega- 
tive a thing as Freud’s conception of the unconscious. The cdu- 
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cational aims of the Adlerian school begin precisely where Freud 
leaves off; consequently they meet the needs of the patient 
who, having come to understand himself, wants to find his 
way back to normal life. It is obviously not enough for him 
to know ho-w his illness arose and whence it came, for ^ve sel* 
dora get rid of an evil merely by understanding its causes. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the crooked paths of a neurosis lead 
to as many obstinate habits, and that for all our insight these 
do not disappear until replaced by other habits. But habits 
are won only by exercise, and appropriate education is the sole 
means to this end. The patient must be drawn out of himself 
into other paths, which is the true meaning of "education,” 
and this can only be achieved by an educative will. We can 
tlierefore see why Adler's approach has found favour chiefly 
with clergymen and teachers, while Freud’s approach is fancied 
by doctors and intellectuals, who are one and all bad nurses 
and educators. 


•53 Each stage in the development of our psychology has 
something curiously final about it. Catharsis, with its heart-felt 
outpourings, makes one feel: "Now we are there, everything 
has come out, everything is kno^vn, the last terror lived through 
and the last tear shed; now everything will be all right.” Eluci- 
dation says with equal conviction; "Now we know where the 
neurosis came from, the earliest memories have been un- 
earthed, the last roots dug up, and the transference was nothing 
but the wish-fulfilling fantasy of a childhood paradise or a re- 
lapse into the family romance; the road to a normally disillu- 
sioned life IS now open.” Finally comes education, pointing 
out that no amount of confession and no amount of explaining 
an make the CTooked plant grow straight, but that it must be 
the trellis of the norm by the gardener’s art. Only 
^ nonnal adaptation be reached. 

' attends each of the 

mediod? T * tf people using cathartic 

“mrett.inn r r "'^ver heard o£ dream in- 

Ind aXa ''’‘o ■'o understand a word oE Adler, 

unconSo ■ r "■'* “ nbout the 

0V,-n stage, and thence arises Utat chaos o£ opinions and views 
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>55 Whence comes the feeling of finality that evotes so much 
authontanan bigotry on all sides? 

•56 I can only explain it to myself by saying that each stase 
docs in fact rest on a final truth, and that consequently there 
are alway-s cases ivliich demonstrate this particular truth in the 
most startling nay. la our defusion-ridden irorfd a truth is so 
precious that nobody wants to let it slip merely for the sake of 
a few so-called exceptions which refuse to toe the line. And ivlio- 
ever doubts this truth is invariably looked on as a faithless 
reprobate, so that a note of fanaticism and intolerance every- 
where oeeps into the disaission. 

*57 And yet each of us can carry the torch of knowledge but 
a part of the ivay, until another takes it from him. If only we 
could understand all this impeisonalJy-<ould understand that 
we are not tlie personal creators of our truths, but only their 
e.xponents, mere mouthpieces of the day’s psychic needs, then 
mucli venom and bitterness might be spared and we should be 
able to perceive tlie profound and supra-personal continuity of 
the human mind. 

*5* As a rule, ive take no account of the fact that the doctor 
who practises catliarsis is not just an abstraction which auto- 
matically produces nothing but catharsis. He is also a human 
being, and although his thinking may be limited to his special 
field, his actions exert the influence of a complete human be- 
ing. IVichout giving it a name and svithout being clearly con- 
scious of it, he untrittingly does his share of explanation and 
education, just as the others do their share of catharsis without 
raising it to the level of a principle. 

‘59 All life is living history. Even the reptile stiU lives in us 
parsvxcS’eTfiendu. In tiie same ivay, the three stages ol analytical 
psychology so far dealt with are by no means truths of such a 
nature that tlie last of them has gobbled up and replaced the 
other two. On the contrary, all three are salient aspects of one 
and the same problem, and they no more invalidate one another 
than do confession and absolution. _ 

I6a The same is true of the fourth stage, transformation. It too 
should not claim to be the finally attained and only valid truth. 
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It certainly fills a gap left by the earlier stages, but in so doing 
it merely fulfils a further need beyond the scope of the others. 
i6i In order to make clear rvhat this fourth stage has in viav 
and tvhat is meant by the somewhat peculiar term “transforma- 
tion,” we must first consider what ps)'chic need was not given a 
place in the eirlier stages. In other words, can anything lead 
further or be higher than the claim to be a normal and adapted 
social being? To be a normal human being is probably the 
most useful and fitting thing of which we can think; but the 
yer)’ notion of a normal human being,” like the concept of 
adaptation, implies a restriction to the average which seems a 
dwirable improvement only to the man who already has some 
difficulty in coming to terms with the everyday world-a man, 
let us say, whose neurosis unfits him for normal life. To be 
“normal” is the ideal aim for the unsuccessful, for all those who 
are still below the gen^I level of adaptauon. But for people of 
more than average abilit)’, people who never found it difficult 
to successes and to accomplish their share of the world’s 
work-for them the moral compulsion to be nothing but normal 
signifies the bed of Procrustes-deadly and insupportable bore- 
dom, a hell of sterility and hopelessness. Consequently there are 
just ^ many people trim become neurou'c because they are 
merely normal, as there are people who are neurotic because 
t cy rannot become normal, TTiat it should enter anyone’s head 
to educate them to normality is a nightmare for the former, 
because iheir deepest need is really to be able to lead “ab- 
normal lives. 

^ “tistaction and fulfilment only in what 

and a^m d n' ““<*■ To be a sodal 

Ce lor ’ AI''-ays to do the right thing becomes a 

SLi hL I ''■>’"eas\he etet^ml bungler 

future ^ ®oS*og to he right for once in some distant 

seumc necessities of mankind are manifold. ^Vhat 

U^nd Xom^ P"”"- So ^Iso with normal- 

a hidtnS wh^ ^ =»=ion> ‘hat man 

a social bein', the °" ^ *^''‘** optimum health in liring as 
bring, the very next case may quite possibly invcn this 
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axiom and show us that he is completely healthy only when 
leading an abnormai and unsocial life. It is enough to drive 
one to® despair that in practical psychology *ere are 
versally valid recipes and rules. There are only '"^ividud 
with the most heterogeneous needs and demands so 

mean that he should throw 

given case he should use them ^ instruct or convince 
ble explanation. Not, reacts to that par- 

his patient, but rather to sho niatter as we may, 

ticular individual. Tar. twist ersonal one 

the relation between ^ f professional treatment By 

within the impersonal but the product o! 

no device can the "“™‘''! boJbei„|ot the doctor as well 
mutual inSuence, in wh ch *ere is an 

as that of his pauent tors, that is to say, betiveen 

encounter between two rntio H ' quam.ties but 

two persons who are '^'^SZre or less dearly defined 
who bring with them, extended sphere of non- 

fields of consciousness, an iirfe m 

consciousness. Hence the ^ ^ the outcome of the 

are often infinitely ‘^rTysand drinks (although wha 

treatment than what 'h' Jbing or a healing factor not 
-e say. ”dl - personalities to me« ts hk 


rombination atOrbc* .‘"“'rund m in^'^Sfa 


round himself .^'^Vhe ^l^enie. * Mue^^^^^ 

•mpoS^oO^n of inrf- SnTe^« tmy"p^ehc: 


doctor's “"e™.em“ ^„res or even 

therapists: psychic d‘«“' 
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profession, a striking illustration of the patient’s almost “chem- 
ical” action. One of the best knotsm symptoms of this kind is 
the counter-transference evoked by the transference. But the 
effects are often much more subtle, and their nature can best be 


conveyed by the old idea of the demon of sickness. According to 
this, a sufferer can transmit his disease to a healthy person 
whose powers then subdue the demon— but not without im- 
pairing the well-being of the subduer. 

•Ct Bettveen doctor and patient, therefore, there are impon- 
derable factors which bring about a mutual transformation. In 
the process, the stronger and more stable personality wll decide 
the final issue. I have seen many cases W'here the patient assimi- 
lated the doctor in defiance of all theory and of the latter’s 
professional intentions— generally, though not always, to die dis- 
advantage oE the doctor. 


^ The stage of transformation is grounded on these facts, but 
it took more than twenty-five years of wide practical experience 
for them to be dearly recognized. Freud himself has admitted 
their importance and has therefore seconded my demand for 
the analysis of die analyst 

iGo ^Vhat does this demand mean? Nothing less than that the 
doctor is as much “in the analysis” as die patient. He is equally 
a pan of the psychic process of treatment and dierefore equally 
«posed to the transforming influences. Indeed, to the extent 
that the dwtor shows himself impervious to this influence, he 
*nnucncc ovcT the patient; and if he is influenced only 
, ^ S3p in his field of consciousness which 

mako It irnpossible for lum to see the patient in true perspec- 
tne In either case the result of the treatment is compromised. 
h.Irn. ” dierefore faced with the same which 

adintwl n face— that is, he must become socially 

ihc^neuMr T T appropriately non-adapted. This 

fof beliefs. One doc- 

over^meTn be must first 

7 Another belics-es in abreacting 

A thfrd r bis own affecti: 

fim rnn^^ consciousness-thcrefore he must 

'Tbc doctor must con- 
) to meet his osvn therapeutic demand if he svishes 
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to ensure the right sort of influence over his patients. All these 
giijdmg principles of therapy make so many ethical demands, 
which can be summed up in the single truth: be the man 
through whom you svish to influence others. Mere talk has al- 
ways been counted hollotv, and there is no trick, however artful, 
by whidi this simple truth can be evaded in the long run. The 
fact of being convinced and not the tiling tve are convinced of— 
that is what has always, and at all times, worked. 

Thus the fourtJi stage of analytical psychology requires 
tlie counter-application to the doctor himself of whatever sys- 
tem is believed in— and moreover with the same relentlessness, 
consistency, and perseverance tviih which the doctor applies it 
to the patient. 

^ When one considers with what attentiveness and critical 
judgment the psydiologist must keep track of his patients in 
order to show up all their false turnings, their false conclusions 
and infantile subterfuges, then it is truly no mean adnevement 
for him to perform the same work upon himself. We arc sel- 
dom interested enough in ourselves for that; moreover nobody 
pays us for our introspeaive efforts. Again, the common neg- 
lect into which the reality of the human psyche has fallen is still 
so great that self-examination or preoccupation tvith ourselves 
is deemed almost morbid. Evidently we suspect the psyche of 
harbouringsomethingunwholesome.so that any concern with it 
smells of the sick-room. The doctor has to overcome these re- 
sistances in himself, for who can educate others if he is himself 
uneducated? Who can enlighten others if he is still in the dark 
about himselfi* And who purify others if himself impure? 

*7® The step from education to self-education is a logical ad- 
vance that completes the earlier stages. The demand made by 
the stage of transformation, namely that the doctor must chan^ 
himsdf if he is to become capable of changing his patient, is, 
as may well be imagined, a rather unpopular one, and for three 
reasons. First, because it seems unpractical; second, because of 
the unpleasant prejudice against being preoccupied with onis 
self; and diird. because it is sometimes exceedingly painful 
to live up to everything one expects of one’s patient. The last 
item in particular contributes much to the unpopularity of this 
demand, for if the doctor coitscientiously doctors himself he 
will soon discover things in his otvn nature which are utterly 
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opposed to normalizatjon, or which continue to haunt him in 
the most disturbing way despite assiduous explanation and 
thorough abreaction. What is he to do about these things? He 
always knows what the patient should do about them— it is 
his professional duty to do so. But what, in all sincerity, will 
he do when they recoil upon himself or perltaps upon those 
who stand nearest to him? He may, in his sel[*investigations, 
discover some inferiority which brings him uncomfortably close 
to his patients and may even blight his authority. How svill he 
deal with this painful discovery? This somewhat “neurotic’' 
question will touch him on the latv, no matter liotv' normal he 


thinks he is. He will also discover that the ultimate questions 
which worry him as much as his patients cannot be solved by 
any treatment, that to expect solutions from others is cliildish 
and keeps you childish, and that if no solution can be found 
the question must be repressed again. 

*7* I will not pursue any further the many problems raised by 
self-examination because, owing to the obscurity wlu’cli still 
surrounds the psyche, they would be of little interest today. 

' * . Instead, I would like to emphasize once again that the new- 
est developments in analytical psychology confront us with the 
imponOeTable elements in the human personality; that we have 
foreground the personality of the doctor 
himself as a curative or harmful factor; and that what is now 
dOTanded IS his own transformauon-the self-education of the 
tiveT^vIi everything that occurred on the objec- 

finn Jdn P^cholog>'-oonfession. elucida- 

whaf han^ passes to the subjective level; in other words, 
To tot hf,™ “ r ' Pf “ the doctor, 
dem Th// unfavourably on the pa- 

treatina °'™ difficulty by 

"ho suffers from I 

shar.side iXrTudt::iy tehel ‘"d- “"Ttr 

The sel? ™?^rsS an7srf^'™ '*“1 attitude, 

bound up with it necessita. *at are indissolubly 

ferent IrL to m“ erw7„"‘7 

merely biological one which has prevailed 
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hitherto; for the human ps)che is far more than a mere obiect 
of scientific interest. It is not only the sufferer but the doctor 
as well, not only the object but aUo the subject, not only a 
cerebral function but the absolute condition of consciousness 
itself. 


'7t fVhat was formerly a method of medical treatment now 
becomes a method of self-education, and with this the horizon 
of our psychology is immeasurably widened. The crucial thing 
w no longer tlie medical diploma, but the human quality. This 
is a significant turn of events, for it places all the implements 
of the psj-chotlierapeutic art that were developed in clinical 
practice, and then refined and systematized, at the service of our 
self-education and self-perfection, with the result that analyti- 
cal psychology has burst the bonds which till then had bound 
it to Uie consulting-room of the doctor. It goes beyond itself 
to fill the hiatus that has hitherto put Western civilization at 
a ps)‘chtc disadvantage as compared with the civilizatioris of the 
East. We Westerners knew only how to tame and subdue tlie 
psyche; we knew noUiing about its methodical development 
and its functions. Our civilization is still young, and young 
civilizations need all the arts of the animal-tamer to make the 


defiant barbarian and tlie savage in us more or less tractable. 
But at a higher cultural level we must forgo compulsion and 
turn to self-development. For this we must have a ivay, a 
method, whicli, as I said, has so far been lacking. It seems to 
me chat tlie findings and experiences of analytical psychology 
can at least provide a foundation, for as soon as psychotherapy 
takes the doctor himself for its subject, it transcends its medical 
origins and ceases to be merely a method for treating the sick. It 
noiv treats the healthy or such as have a moral right to psychic 
health, whose sickness is at most the suffering that tonnents us 
all. For this reason analytical psychology can claim to serve the 
common weal-more so even than the previous stages which 
are each the hearer of a general truth. But between this cbim 
and presentday reality there lies a gulf, with no brid^ leading 
across. We have yet to build that bridge stone by stone. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 

So much is psychotlicrapy the child of practical improvi* 
sation that for a long time it had trouble in thinking out its 
own intellectual foundations. Empirical psycliolog)' relied very 
much at first on physical and tlicn on physiological ideas, and 
ventured only witli some hesitation on the complex phenomena 
which constitute its proper field. Similarly, psychotherapy was 
at first simply an auxiliary method; only gradually did it free 
itself^ from the world of ideas represented by medical tlicra- 
peutics and come to understand that its concern lay not merely 
with physiological but primarily with psychological principles. 
In other words, it found itself obliged to raise psychological 
issu» which soon burst the framework of the experimental 
psychology of that day with its elementary statements. Tlie de- 
mands of therapy brought highly complex factors within the 
purview of this still young science, and its exponents very 
often lacked the equipment needed to deal with the problems 
therefore not surprising that a bewildering as- 
i*n oil ^^^ories, and points of view predominated 

Irpn psychology which had 

enr/ A ° existence by therapeutic experi- 

nre«inn received an im- 

Lct T t ™ inevitable, for sooner or 

u- cannot treat the 
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a condWon is. the greater Its com. 
plexity and the more it relates to the svhole of life. It is true 
that e ementary psychic phenomena are closely allied to physio- 
liyrcal processes, and there is not tire slightest doubt that tlie 
p ysiological factor forms at least one pole of die psychic 
instinctive and affective processes, together rvitli 
ail the neurotic symptomatology that arises when these are dis- 
turbed, clearly rest on a physiological bsiis. But, on the other 
hand, the disturbing factor proves equally clearly that it lias 
the power to turn physiological order into disorder. If the dis- 
turbance lies in a repression, then the disturbing factor— that 
IS, the repressive force— belongs to a "higher’* psychic order. It 
is not somcdiing elemeniar)' and physiologically conditioned, 
but, as experience shows, a highly complex determinant, as for 
example certain rational, ethical, aesthetic, religious, or other 
traditional ideas which cannot be scientifically proved to have 
any physiological basis. These extremely complex dominants 
form the other pole of the psyche. Experience liketvise shows 
that this pole possesses an energy many times greater than that 
of the physiologically conditioned psyche. 

*77 WiUi its earliest advances into the field of psycliology 
proper, the new psychotherapy came up against the problem of 
opposites— a problem that is profoundly characteristic of the 
psyche. Indeed, the structure of the psyche is so contradictory 
or contrapuntal that one can scarcely make any psychological 
assertion or general statement without having immediately to 
stale its opposite, 

*7® The problem of opposites offers an eminently suitable 
and ideal battleground for die most contradictory theories, and 
above all for partially or wholly unrealized prejudices regard- 
ing one’s philosophy of life. With this developrncnt psycho- 
therapy stirred up a hornets’ nest of the fint magnitude. Let us 
take as an example tlie supposedly simple case of a repressed 
instinct. If the repression is lifted, the instinct is set frw. Once 
freed, it wants to live and function in its own way. But this 
creates a difficuli-somctiroes intolerably dilHcuIt-situation. 
The instinct ought therefore to be modified, or sublimated, 
as they say. How this is to be done without creating a new re- 
pression nobody can quite explain. "Hie lut ^ , 
always proves the helplessness of die therapist; it w an admis- 
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sion that he has come to the end of his resources. Tlie final 
appeal to reason would be very fine if man were by nature a 
rational animal, but he is not; on the contrary, he is quite as 
much irrational. Hence reason is often not sufficient to modify 
the instinct and make it conform to tlie rational order. Nobody 
can conceive the moral, ethical, philosophical, and religious 
conflicts that crop up at this stage of the problem—the facts sur- 
pass all imagination. Every conscientious and truth-loving ps)*- 
chotherapist could tell a tale here, though naturally not in 
public. All the contemporary problems, all the philosophical 
and religious questionings of our day, are raked up, and unless 
either the ps^-chotherapist or the patient abandons the attempt 
in time it is likely to get under both their skins. Each will be 
driven to a discussion of his philosophy of life, both with him- 
self and with his partner. There are of course forced ans^s'ers 
and solutions, but in principle and in the long run tliey are 
neither desirable nor satisfying. No Gordian knot can be per- 
manently cut; it has the awkward property of ahvays tying itself 
again. 


*79 This philosophical discussion is a task which psychother- 
apy necessarily sets itself, though not every patient will come 
dotm to basic principles. The question of the measuring rod 
with which to measure, of the ethical criteria which are to de- 
termine our actions, must beansivercd somehow, for the patient 
may quite possibly expect us to account for our judgments and 
decisions. Not all patients allow themselves to be condemned 
to infantile mfenority because of our refusal to render such an 
account, quite apart from the fact that a therapeutic blunder 
of this kind would be sawing off the branch on which we sit 
" ? psychotherapy requires that the thera- 

pist be in poM«sion of avowable. credible, and defensible con- 
"ability either by having re- 
■1 , ^ neurotic dissociations of his oivn or by preventing 

^ a neurosis is a contradic- 

than nr\f> h a cannot help any patient to advance further 
Jon On the other hand, the posses- 

nlexes are ”” ^0“ "ot in Itself signify neurosis, for com- 
Siat thev psychic happenings, and the fact 

SufferiS is ‘II ^ pathological disturbance. 

S n illness; it is the normal counterpole to hap- 
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piness. A comply becomes pathological only svhen we think 
sve nave not got it. 

^So As the most complex of psychic structures, a man’ipWfoso- 

pny of Jifc forms the counterpole to the physiologically condi- 
tioned psyche, and, as the highest psychic dominant, it ultimately 
determines the latter’s fate. It guides the life of the therapist 
and shapes the spirit of his therapy. Since it is an essentially 
subjective system despite the most rigorous objectivity, it may 
and very likely will be shattered time after time on colliding 
witli the tnitli of the patient, but it rises again, rejuvenated 
by the experience. Conviction easily turns into self-defence 
and is seduced into rigidity, and this is inimical to life. The 
test of a firm conriction is its elasticity and flexibility; like every 
otlier exalted truth it thrives best on the admission of its errors. 

I can Iiardly draw a veil over the fact that sve psychothera- 
pists ought really to be philosophers or philosophic doctors— 
or rather that sve already are so, though we are unwilling to ad- 
mit It because of the glaring contrast between our work and 
what passes for philosophy in the univenities. We could also 
call it religion in Jtatu nascfndi, for in the vast confusion that 
reigns at die roots of life there is no line of division between 
philosophy and religion. Nor does the unrelieved strain of the 
psychotherapeutic situation, sviih its host of impressions and • 
emotional disturbances, leave us much leisure for the systema- 
tization of thought. Thus we have no dear exposition of guid- 
ing principles draivn from life to offer either to the philosophers 
or to the theologians. 

Our patients suffer from bondage to a neurosis, they are 
prisoners of the unconscious, and if we attempt to penetrate 
with understanding into that realm of unconscious forces, we 
have to defend ourselves against the same influences to svhich 
our patients have succumbed. Like doctors who treat epidemic 
diseases, we expose ourselves to powers that threaten our con- 
scious equilibrium, and we have to take every possible precau- 
tion if we want to rescue not only our own humanity but that 
of the patient from the ciutdies of tlie unconscious. W«e self- 
limiation is not the same thing as text-bonk philostyhy, nor 
is an ejaculatory prayer in a moment of morta danger a 
theological treatise. Botl. are the outcome of a rchgmns and 
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philosophical attitude tliat is appropriate to the stark dynamism 
of life. 

>83 The highest dominant always has a religious or a philo- 
sophical character. It is by nature extremely primitive, and con- 
sequently sve find it in full development among primitive 
peoples Any difficulty, danger, or critical phase of life immedi- 
ately Mils forth this dominant. It is tlie most natural reaction 
to all highly charged emotional situations. But often it remains 
V semiconscious emotional situation svhich 

iiirti^ c quite natural tliat the emotional dis- 

urbances of the patient should activate the corresponding re- 
gions or philosophical factors in the therapist. Often he is 
“ntems“a!fH"h “ conscious of these primitive 

t^a reiwnn „ Sn"'" “"^"'‘“''dably prefers to turn for help 

from outside Th"' "'hich has reached his consciousness 

mare ITmt'rT, «rike me as being illegiti- 

ivithin the structurfnr f chance to take his place 

the outside world e protective insu'tution exisu'ng in 

cree^ whose 00^0^ 
otic world of d, 7 instinc‘u.'° 

' ^ienrs‘'Lmr1eL«?c"oLr™“'',’ P^' 

ariscs whether the theranist is'n^ “'““on. The question then 
victions dashed and shattered having his con- 

If he wants to go on treating truth of tlie patient, 

preconceived notions and for'h^ Pa“cnt he must abandon all 
search of the relirnrL"wf"" 

respond to the pa?icnfs^niodol.'^r*’^‘“' 'test cor- 

themselves in archetvnal fomi ^hese ideas present 

soil whence all reliSLus and sprung from the maternal 

came. But if the theranlsr : P'“'ot°phical systems originally 
Uons called in question tor ,1,?' 't'* convic' 

is some reason for roubfinV^U^'^ln^ P“'““ f-'" there 

Perhaps he cannot give wav on' stability of his basic attitude, 
threatens him -ivith rimditv^ 'ru selMefence, svhich 

tiaty varies both individuallv psychological elas- 

so narrow that a certain degrJe of .““''tively, and often it is 
the maximum achievement "®"'‘t 5 ' really does represent 
' 80^° ”cmo obligatuT. 
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185 Instinct is not an isolated thing, nor can it be isolated in 
practice. It always brings in its train archetypal contents of a 
spiritual nature, which are at once its foundation and its limi- 
tation. In other words, an instinct is ahvays and inevitably 
coupled with something like a philosophy of life, houyer ar- 
chaic, unclear, and hazy this may be. Instinct stimulates 
titought, and if a man does not think of his otvn free will, then 
you get compulsive thinking, for tlie tsvo poles of the psyclie, 
the physiological and the mental, are indissolubly connected. 
For this reason instinct cannot be freed tvithout freeing the 
mind, iustas mind divorced from instinct is condemned to fu- 
tility. Not that the tie beween mind and instinct is necessarily 
a- harmonious one. On ^ 

means suffering. Therefore the pnncpal nmol 
is not to transport the patient to an impossible 
ness but to help him acquire steadfastness and philosophic pa 
Uence m L of suffering. Life demands ^ h co-P^-on ^ 
fulfilment a balance between joy "0 to 

fering is positively 'Xt”.o 

ponder how much fear and , . _„iest possible 

they speak soothingly about process t P .j 

happiness, forgetting that Behind a neurosis 

mia^ure of h- md necessary sut- 

lXrp:rnt7fieenunwiUingmhear.^. 
cTuraf'^ftearen''/ brSIe "corae’sponding psychic suffering 
which the patient sought to , ■ „„ ,hc one hand. 

The Christian dactnne “Xtag on °he odier, is there- 
and of the meaning and is undoubtedly far 

fore of profound therapeutic 5 '^ Islamic fatalism. Similarly 
better suited to Westan roa untroubled flow into 

the belief in immortality g regressions a" ■>' 

the future so necessary if stopp "doctrine": 


s are to be 
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experiences whose nature j f „ell and content 
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body can prove to me that I am not. Logical arguments simply 
bounce off the facts felt and experienced. Original sin, the 
meaning of suffering, and immortality arc emotional facts of 
this kind. But to experience them is a charisma which no hu- 
man art can compel. Only unrcserv'ed surrender can hope to 
reach such a goal. 

'87 Not^ eve^body is capable of this surrender. There is no 
ought or must” about it, for the very act of exerting the 
will inevitably places such an emphasis on my will to sur- 
render that the exact opposite of surrender results. The Titans 
could not uke Olympus by storm, and still less may a Chris- 
tian take Heaven. The most healing, and psychologically the 
most necessary, experiences are a "treasure hard to attain," 
d Its acquisition demands something out ot the common from 
the common man. 

common proves, in 

contents If the.?'*' to be an invasion by archetypal 

to make use of to be assimilated, it is not enough 

forTi, • 1 J philosophical or religious ideas, 

We «e A '*’* s^bolism of thl material. 

Chris urco'/en,^^ “> Pt'-Christian and non- 

do« not noTe s Western man 

svhite race is not a sSt'S' i/* wsdom and that the 

by God. Moreover we cannot specially favoured 

collective phenomena t^ertain contemporary 
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practisSTphSphTsvhosT this, for they 

Christian times and who., traced back to pre- 
experiences with patients 1 

besides the liEht of divin#. 7' physicians recognized, 

could turn if the truth as 

for any reason prove ineffective'* Church should 

patient. cctive either for himself or for the 

ings of aVobby'horL^’Xj't'ro'^'’”!’ *= ™'te caper- 

torical researches. Ne'ither ™ tne to undertake my his- 

academic psychology and nhil? "’°^'tn medical training nor 
gy and philosophy can equip the doctor with 
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die n«:e5sary education, or ivith the means, to deal effectively 
and understandingly with the often very urgent demands of his 
psychotherapeutic practice. It therefore behoves us, unembar- 
rassed by our shortcomings as amateurs of history, to go to 
school once more rvith the medical philosophers of a distant 
past, when body and soul had not yet been svrenched asunder 
into different faculties. Although we are specialists par excel- 
lence, our specialized held, oddly enough, drives us to uni- 
versalism and to the complete overcoming of the specialist at- 
titude, if the totality of body and soul is not to be just a matter 
of ■words. Once we have made up our minds to treat the soul, 
we can no longer close our eyes to the fact that neurosis is not 
a thing apart but the whole of the pathologically disturbed 
psyche. It was Freud's momentoos discovery that the neurosis 
is not a mere a^lomeraiion of symptoms, but a wrong func- 
tioning which affects the whole ps)’che. The important thing is 
not the neurosis, but the man who has the neurosis. We have to 
set to tvork on the human being, and tve must be able to do him 
justice as a human being. 

‘9* The conference we are holding today proves tliat our 
psychotherapy has recognized its aim, which is to pay equal atten- 
tion to the physiological and to the spirii^l factor. Originat- 
ing in natural science, it applies the objective, empirical meth- 
ods of the latter to the phenomenology of the mind. Even if 
this should remain a mere altempt, the fact that the attempt 
has been made is of incalculable signiScance. 


S3 
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MEDICINE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY’ 

•9* Speaking before an audience of doctors, I always experi' 
ence a certain difficulty in bridging the differences that exist be- 
tween medicine on the one hand and ps^’choiherapy on the other 
in their conception of pathology. These differences are the 
source of numerous misunderstandings, and it is therefore of 
the greatest concern to me, in this short talk, to express one or 
two thoughts which may serve to clarity the special relationship 
t at psychotherapy bears to medicine. Where distinctions exist, 
well-meaning attempts to stress the common ground are no- 
toriously lacking in point. But it is extremely important, in his 
own interest, that the psychotherapist should not in any cir- 
position he originally held in medicine, 
, Ptooisely because the peculiar nature of his expert- 
* certain mode ot thought, and certain 
v« h,?.’ "f hove-or perhaps I should say, do not 

Ihl. f ttgittifi domicile in the medicine ol today. Both 
aODarentir ‘™ PTohotherapist into fields of study 

of ,W medicine, and the practical importance 

chothera generally difficult lo explain to the non-psy- 

succcS^' u •'istories and miraculously 

UttL^l^' ‘-t™’ little, and that 

specimen of n. ^ I"" eomc across a respectable 

adequate o’o’ts of svhich one could give anything like an 
?he therant '“ture. fo say Lthifg of all 

shrewdest profesli‘onaT‘"“ 

“ of medirarpTocSe” anam^!- 

ipcUveied ^ diagnosis, and therapy— from 

of Medical Science Zurich M^***^' meeting of the Senate of the Swiss Academy 
iherapie," jer “ “Medizin und Psycho- 

sehalien.l ^ ^kademte drr medizinischen Wissen- 
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the psychotherapeutic point of vim. The pathological material 
I am here presupposing is pure psychoneurosis, 

*94 ^ %Ve begin iwih the anamnesis, as is customary in medicine 
in general and psychiatry in panicular-that is to say, we try to 
piece together the historical facts of the case as flawlessly as 
possible. The psychotherapist, hosvever, does not rest content 
with these facts. He is aware not only of the unreliability of all 
evidence, but, over and above that, of the special sources of 
error in statements made on one’s outi behalf— the statements 
of the patient who, wittingly or unwittingly, gives prominence 
to facts that are plausible enough in themselves but may be 
equally misleading as regards the pathogenesis. The patient’s 
whole environment may be draivn into this system of explana* 
tion in a positive or negative sense, as though it svere in uncon' 
scious collusion svitli him. At all events one must be prepared 
not to hear the very things that are most important. The psy- 
chotherapist svill therefore take pains to ask questions about 
matten that seem to have nothing to do svith the actual illness. 
For this he needs not only his professional knowledge; he has 
also CO rely on intuitions and sudden ideas, and the more 
svidely he casts hb net of questions the more likely he is to suc- 
ceed in catching the complex nature of the case. If ever there 
svere an illness that cannot be localized, because it springs from 
the whole of a man. that illness is a psychoneurosis. The psy- 
chiatrist can at least console himself with diseases of the brain; 
not so the psychotherapbt. even if be privately believes in such 
a maxim, for the case before him demands the thorough psy- 
chological treatment of a disturbance that has nothing to do 
with cerebral symptoms. On the contrary, the more the psycho 
therapist allosvs himself to be impressed by hereditary factors 
and the possibility of psychotic complications, the more crip- 
pled he will be in his therapeutic action. For better or worse he 
is obliged to overlook such cogent factors as heredity, the pres- 
ence of schizophrenic symptoms, and the like, particularly when 
these dangerous things are put tonvard with special emphasis. 

His assessment of anamnestic data may therefore turn out to be 
very different from a purely medical one. 

195 It is generally assumed in medical circles that the examina- 
tion of fte patient should lead to the dia^osis ofj; ’ 
so far as this is possible at all, and that witli the establishment 
8s 
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of the diagnosis an important decision has been arrived at as 
regards prognosis and therapy. Psychotherapy forms a startling 
exception to this rule: the diagnosis is a highly irrelevant 
affair since, apart from affixing a more or less lucky label to a 
neurotic condition, nothing is gained by it, least of all as re- 
gards prognosis and therapy. In flagrant contrast to the rest of 
medicine, where a definite diagnosis is often, as it were, logically 
followed by a specific therapy and a more or less certain prog- 
nosis, the diagnosis of any particular ps)'choneurosis means, at 
most, that some form of psychotherapy is indicated. As to the 
pro^osis, this is in the highest degree independent of the diag- 
nosis. Nor should we gloss over the fact that the classification 
of the neuroses h very unsatisfactory, and that for this reason 
alone a specific diagnosis seldom means anything real. In gen- 
eral, it is enough to diagnose a "psychoneurosis” as distinct from 
some organic disturbance— the word means no more than that. 
I have in the course of years accustomed myself wholly to dis- 
regard the diagnosing of specific neuroses, and I have sometimes 
lound myself in a quandary when some word-addict urged me 
to hand him a specific diagnosis. The Greco-Latin compounds 
needed for this still seem to have a not inconsiderable market 
loO ‘ occasionally indispensable for that reason. 

is ii.si , ’ooorous diagnosis of neuroses secundum ordinem 
His esraiilf? Psychotherapist's real diagnosis, 

“diaimosls " ccrtam facts might conceivably be called 

cSti^ re P^>'‘*»'°gical rather than medical in 
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therapy the recognition of disease rests much less on tlie elm- 
ical picture than on the content of complexes. Psycholopcal 
diagnosis aims at the diagnosis of complexes and hen“ at t^ 
formulation of facts u'hich are far more likely to be 
than revealed by the clinical picture. Tbe real toxin is to be 
mught in *1 coW«. and this is a more or less autonomous 
psychic quantity. It proves its autonomous nature by not 
dug into tbe bierarcliy of the “"“““a 
sistance it successfully puts up against lhe_ . ■ 

[-^tnr:bslrt"lplexfo^^^^ 

a shadow^government of ^e established by a 

197 The content of a neuro manifests iuelf only 

single examination, m ev y ihe true psy- 
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great fuss is made do not, therefore, amount to very much in 
the end. Every psychotherapist who knows his job will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, theory notwithstanding, ring all the 
changes that do not figure in his own theory. He will occasion- 
ally use suggestion, to which he is opposed on principle. There 
is no getting round Freud's or Adler’s or anybody else’s point 
of view. Every psychotherapist not only has his own method— 
he himself is that method. Ars requirit totum homtneTn, says 
an old master. The great healing factor in psychotherapy is the 
doctor’s personality, which is something not given at the start; 
it represents his performance at its highest and not a doctrinaire 
blueprint. Theories are to be avoided, except as mere auxilia- 
ries. As soon as a dogma is made of them, it is evident that an 
inner doubt is being stifled. Very many theories are needed 
before we can get even a rough picture of the psyche’s com- 
plexity. It is therefore quite wrong when people accuse psycho- 
therapbts of being unable to reach agreement even on their 
oivn theones. Agreement could only spell one-sidedness and 
desiccation. One could as little catch the psyche in a theory as 
one could catch the world. Theories are not articles of faith, 
ey are cither instruments of knowledge and of therapy, or 
they are no good at all. 

fr 5^ be practised in a great variety of ivays, 

from psychoanalysis, or something of that kind, to hypnotism, 
c ” do'vn to cataplasms of Iioncy and possets of bat’s 
them all. So at least it 
one TPaiir ^ On closer inspection, however, 

S hut.n he - ^ but for this particu- 

the worst another case it would have been 

sick neoDlc.TrUt^°”"*’if' *oo is doubtless asvare that 

first and*^ torem ^ ^ *'rknesses; but psychotherapy knows 

^ h ’'“’"''I >^"0"'-that its proper con- 

the human beinir ° ^ neurosis but the distorted totality of 

svhether the uatient'^ *' "ot a jot for the treatment 

whmhSshe is'^^ Sl„r“ "PP'" 

man she married be^W “ "'ha' not; svhether the 

thetapy S hv t- *e rest of it. Psycho- 

empy began by attacking the symptom, just as medicine did. 
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Despite its undeniable yonthfnlncss as a scicntirically avotrable 
Sni t is yet as old L the healing art itsel and, cotuciourfy 
or otLnvise. has always remained mistress o£ at least half , 
medical field Certainly its real advances were made on V ^ 
lasfhalE century when, on account of the specialization neede , 
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Other, in descriptions of diseases and the diagnostic methods of 
psychopathology (e.g., association experiments and Rorschach’s 
irrational ink-blots). But the most convincing evidence is to be 
found in every manifestation of psychic life, in the humane sd* 
enccs, religious and political views and movements, the arts, and 
so forth. 


The “whole ps)’chic human being” we were asking about 
thus proves to be nothing less than a world, that is, a micro- 
cosm, as the ancients quite rightly thought, though for the 
wrong reasons. The psyche reflects, and know's, the whole of 
existence, and everything works in and through the psyche. 

*04 But, in order to get a real understanding of this, must 
very considerably broaden our conventional conception of the 
psyche. Our original identification of psyche svith the conscious 
mind does not stand the test of empirical criticism. The medi- 
al philosopher C. G. Carus had a clear inkling of this and w’as 
cxplidt philosophy of the unconscious, 
o ay e would undoubtedly have been a psychothcrapist- 
But in those days the psyche was still the anxiously guarded 
therefore could not be discussed 
the physicians of 
“"orthodox experiments in 
fn; Kertter. It tv-as 

nrocesv. ^ rhe conscious 

L uncTn^ ""“"rcious ona. The existence of 
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from Ae’^J Pr^once is inferred 

mn”efr weT, i r P’^nW orbit- Unfor- 

introduced thp m the unconscious was 

the tormul'a "psyche'' expanded to 
'°5 The unrnir.r:„,.. ”” oStroonsciousuess + unconscious." 
-that is to sav ics rnm^ “nderstood peisonalistically at first 
from the sphere of eco^o'* thought to come exclusively 
conscious only seconSrily *rn become un- 

mitred the existence of ° Freud later ad- 
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ered, although actually they lay ready to hand; above aU the 
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207 Mythologems arc the aforementioned "portions of the 
is'orld" which belong to the structural elements of the psjchc. 
They are constants whose expression is everywhere and at all 
times the same. 

*08 You may ask in some consternation: What has all this to 
do with psychotherapy? That neuroses are somehow' connected 
with instinctual disturbances is not surprising. But, as biolog)' 
sho\s’s, instincts are by no means blind, spontaneous, isolated 
impulses; they are on the contrary associated wdth typical situ- 
ational patterns and cannot be released unless existing condi- 
tions correspond to the a priori pattern. The collective contents 
expressed in mythologems represent such situational patterns, 
which are so intimately connected with the release of instinct. 
For this reason knowledge of them is of the highest practical 
importance to the psychotherapist. 

*09 Clearly, the investigation of these patterns and their prop- 
must lead us into fields that seem to lie infinitely far from 
edicine. That is the fate of empirical psychology, and its mis- 

nrer“ V V academic stools. And this comes 

precisely from the fact that the human psyche has a share in all 

for ^ 'he ground necessary 
tor the existence of them all. 
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In order to complete my account oE the differences be- 
tween medicine and psj-chotherapy, 1 ought really to describe 
the phenomenology oE those psychic processes svhich manifest 
themselves in the course o£ treatment and do not have their 
counterpart in medicine. But such an undertaking would ex- 
ceed the compass of my lecture, and 1 must therefore refrain. 
I trust, hotvever, that the little 1 have been privileged to say 
has throtvn some light on the relations benvecn psychotherapy 
and the medical art. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY TODAY* 

*•* It would be a rewarding task to examine in some detail the 
relationship between psychotherapy and the state of mind in 
Europe today. Yet probably no one ivould be blamed for shrink- 
ing from so bold a venture, for who could guarantee that the 
picture he has formed of the present psychological and spiritual 
plight of Europe is true to reality? Are we, as contemporaries of 
and participants in these cataclysmic events, at all capable of 
cool judgment and of seeing clearly amid the indescribable 
political and ideological chaos of present-day Europe? Or should 
we i^rhaps do better to narrow the field of psychotherapy and 
^ science to a modest specialisu’ comer, remaining 
indifferent to the rum of half the world? I fear that such a 
commendable modesty, would ill accord 
P^y^ho^J^erapy, which is after all the "treat- 
ment o£ the soul. Indeed, the concept ot psychotherapy, how- 
“ “’.‘"P*" >>• “mes with it veVy great 
hence of e “ the binh-place oE all action and 

be dlffirnl/?' h=>ppens by the tvill oE man. It would 

sL^fnt If 'ocarve out an arbitrarily limited 

thf^Sufed "f'' P^l-t^he and call that 

Eound itself nw” Psychotherapy. Medicine, it is true, has 
roses and nsvel,'^^ ® field, that of the neu- 

Eor the Dra«!ral””’ ^ convenient and feasible 

tL mm?h But the artificial restric- 

stands its nrnhl ° immediately psychotherapy under- 

stands Its problems not simply as those oE a technique but as 

tmnh Society for Psychotherapy at its 

PncholhctapUts in SwitjcSsJa i ™ ■*'' ° 

in der C««nwari~ in .he ^h, .• was published as "Die Ps) chotherapie 

duTtgen, IV (loi-) i-i8- anrl • fOr Psyehologie tind ihreAnwen- 

Snay. on Contemporary Ev^t, (Londem™ 
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come, they complete the process by forcing the parents into the 
role of father and mother, which the parents, in accordance ^vith 
their infantile attitude, formerly sa^v only in others, thereby try- 
ing to secure for themselves all the advantages of the cliildhood 
role. Every more or less normal life runs thb enantiodromian 
course and compels a change of attitude from the extreme of the 
child to the other extreme of the parenL The change requires 
the recognition of objective facts and values which a child can 
dismiss from his mind. School, however, inexorably instils into 
him the idea of objective time, of duty and the fulfilment of 
duty, of outside authority, no matter whether he likes or loathes 
the school and his teacher- And with school and the relentless 


adrance of time, one objective fact after another increasingly 
forces its way into his personal life, regardless of whether it is 
welcome or not and whether he has developed any special atti- 
tude towards it Meanwhile it is made overpotveringly clear that 
any prolongation of the father-and-mother world beyond its al- 
lotted span must be paid for dearly. All attempts to carry the in- 
fant s personal world over into the greater w’orld are doomed to 
failure; even the transference which occurs during the treatment 
of neurtwis is at best only an intermediate stage, giving the pa- 
tient a chance to shed all the fragments of egg-shell still adher- 
ing to him from his childhood days, and to withdraw the 
projection of the parental images from external reality. Thb 
Gyration is one of the most difficult tasks of modem psycho- 
orapy. t one time it vras opUmbtically assumed that the pa- 
Tenul imagos could be more or less broken dorvn and destroyed 
^rough analysis of their contents. But in reality that is not the 
although the parenul imagos can he released from the 
e o projection and svithdrawn from the external svorld, 
they- rontinue, like es ciything eUe acquired in early childhood, 
n° w" With the withdrawal of the 

indeed ^ '"It* the individual psyche, from which 

indeed they mainly originated.’ 

uarm^tlThr^'^ question of svhat happens when the 

question- v.? projected, let us turn to another 

question. Is this problem, which has been brought to light by 

.ojulrttl ^ on the one hand by the personally 

V , in the pre-<on$cioui ttruaure of the ptyche. 
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modern psychotherapy, a new one in tlie seme that it tm un- 
knotvn to earlier ages tvhich possessed no scientific psychoIog>’ 
as we understand it? How did this problem present itself in the 

n so hr as earlier ages had in tact no knowledge of psycho- 

therapy in our sense of the rrord. we cannot possibly rapcct to 
find in history any formulations similar to our own. But since 
the transEormation of child into parent 

everyrvhere from time immemorial and, with the increKC 

consciousness, was also experienced subjective y ^.--j 
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dom, except such parts of it as protest. Had the parental imagos 
been destroyed in the course of development and thus been 
rendered ineffective, an order of this kind would have lost 
not only its raison d'ilre but the very possibility of its existence. 
As it is, however, a place is found for the ever-active parental 
imagos as well as for that ineradicable feeling of being a 
child, a feeling which finds meaning and shelter in the bosom of 
the Church. In addition, a number of other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions provide for the steady growth and constant reneival of 
the bond. Among them I would mention in particular the mass 
and the confessional. The Communion is, in the proper sense 
of the word, the family table at which the members foregather 
and partake of the meal in the presence of God, following a 
sacred custom that goes far back into pre-Christian times. 

** ^5. superfluous to describe these familiar things in greater 

detail. I mention them only to show tliat the treatment of the 
psyche m times gone by had in view the same fundamental 
tac^ of human life as modem ps)'chotherapy. But how differ- 
enUy religion deals with the parental images! It does not dream 
it ” ."5 or destroying them; on the contrary, 

^ living realities which it would be neither 
eliminate. Religion lets them live on 
tradition 1 within the framework, of a strictly 

bm S which keeps not merely decades 

orespnvf. hving connection. Just as it nurtures and 

Smse^l^d^^ childhood psyche of the individual, so also it has 
^Xof hZan^ of the childhood 

^Sainst one of the 

?nly root^which is a disaster not 

Skdmvn nT. man as well. The 

ahvays a loss and a” ang^’ ^ 

and custom are deeply"rMtrf‘°"^l“ — ' ■'^^e-old convictions 
*e conscious mind breomes sevCTed 

Its roots whilf. severed from the instincts and loses 

in turn to overHow into “using this 

ness. It is then thai fi. cxisung contents of conscious- 

then that the rootless condition of consciousness be- 
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comes a real danger. This secret vis a (ergo results in a hybris 
o£ the conscious mind whidi manilests itself in the form of e^g- 
gerated self-esteem or an inferiority complex. At all events a loss 
of balance ensues, and this is the most fruitful soil for psychic 

■7 "’^'l7we loolt back over the thousandndd years of ^u- 
ronean civilization, we shall see that the Western ideal of the 
eduSon ai^ ^e of the soul has been, and for the most part 
still is a patriarchal order based on the recognition of Parental 
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are than how we see them. H we have a disagreeable view of a 
situation or thing, our pleasure in it is spoiled, and then it 
does in fact usually disagree -wiih us. And, conversely, how ^ 
many things become bearable and even acceptable if we can 
give up certain prejudices and change our point of view. 
Paracelsus, who was above all a physician of genius, empha- 
sized that nobody could be a doctor who did not understand 
the art of “theorizing.” * What he meant was that the doctor 
must induce, not only in himself but also in his patient, a 
way of looking at the illness which would enable the doctor to 
cure and the patient to recover, or at least to endure being ill- 
That is why he says "every illness is a purgatorial fire.” ® He 
consciously recognized and made full use of the healing power 
of a man’s mental attitude- When, therefore, I am treating 
practising Catholics, and am faced with the transference prob- 
lem, I can, by virtue of my oflice as a doctor, step aside and 
lead the problem over to tlte Church. But if 1 am treating a 
non-Catholic, that way out is debarred, and by virtue of my 
office as a doctor I cannot step aside, for there is as a rule nobody 
there, nothing towards which I could suitably lead the fatlier- 
imago. I can, of course, get the patient to recognize with his rea- 
son that I am not the father. But by that very act I become the 
reasonable father and remain despite everything the father. Not 
only nature, but the patient too, abhors a vacuum. He has an 
instinctive horror of allowing the parental images and his child- 
hood psyche to fall into nothingness, into a hopeless past that 
has no future. His instinct tells him that, for the sake of his 
wholeness, these things must be kept alive in one form or an- 
other. He knows that a complete withdrawal of the projection 
will be followed by an apparently endless isolation ivithin the 
^o, which is all the more burdensome because he has so little 
love for it. He found it unbearable enough before, and he is un- 
likely to bear it now simply out of s^veet reasonableness. There- 
ore at this juncture the Catholic who has been freed from an 
excessively personal tie to his parents can return fairly easily to 
e mysteries of the Church, which he is now in a position to un- 
derstand better and more deeply. There are also Protestants 
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a new centre of personality, which the symbols show from the 
first to be superordinate to the ego and which later proves its 
superiority empirically. The centre cannot therefore be classed 
with the ego, but must be accorded a higher value. Nor can 
we continue to give it the name of “ego,” for which reason I 
have called it the “self.” To experience and realize this self 
is the ultimate aim of Indian yoga, and in considering the 
psychology of the self we would do well to have recourse 
to the treasures of Indian wisdom. In India, as with us, the ex- 
perience of the self has nothing to do with intellectualism; it is 
a vital happening which brings about a fundamental transfor- 
mation of personality. I have called the process that leads to this 
experience the “process of individuation.” If I recommend the 


study of classical yoga, it is not because I am one of those who 
roll up their eyes in ecstasy when they hear such magic words as 
dhyana or buddhi or mukti, but because psychologically we can 
learn a great deal from yoga philosophy and turn it to practical 
account. Furthermore, the material lies ready to hand, clearly 
formulated in the Eastern books and the translations made of 
them. Here again my reason is not that we have nothing 
equivalent in the West: I recommend yoga merely because the 
Western knowledge which is akin to it is more or less inac- 
cessible except to specialists. It is esoteric, and it is distorted 
beyond recognition by being formulated as an arcane disd- 
p xne and by all the rubbish that this draws in its wake. In 
alchemy there lies concealed a Western system of yoga medita- 
tion, ut It was kept a carefully guarded secret from fear of 
heresy and Its painful consequences. For the practising psy- 
c o opst, owever, alchemy has one inestimable advantage 
over Indian yoga-its ideas are expressed almost entirely in an 
exraor many nch symbolism, the very symbolism we still 
find m our patients today. The help which alchemy affords 
us in undersmnding the symbols of the individuation process 
«o opinion, of the utmost importance.* 

iychemy desOTbes what I call the ”selF' as incomiptibiU, 
not S substance, a One and Indivisible that can- 

v^nal in 1, eUe and is at the same time a Uni- 

P ^ «««nth<entury alchemist even gave the 
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DniS '« =m' e =t the experience 

ot Uie self, and at the state of being simply what one h. This 
IS expressed as an ethical demand by the motto of Paracel- 
sus, the four-hundredth anniversary of whose birth wt ceie- 
orateti m the autumn of 1941: “Altcrius non sit, qui suus esse 
potest ' (That man no other man sliall osvn,/\Vho to himself 
belongs alone)— a motto both characteristically Swiss and char- 
acteristically alchemical. But the way to this goal is toilsome 
and not for all to travel. "Est longissima via,” say the alchem- 
ists. We arc still only at the beginning of a development srhose 
origins lie in late antiquity, and which tliroughout the Mid- 
dle Ages led little more than a hole-and-corner existence, vege- 
tating in obscurity and represented by solitary eccentrics who 
svcrc called, not without reason, tenebriones. Nevertheless 
men like Albertus hfagnus, Roger Bacon, and Paracelsus were 
among the fathers of modem science, and their spirit did 
much to shake the authority of tlie "total” Church. Our mod- 
em psycfiology grew out of the spirit of natural science and, 
wthmit rcsitzing it, is catryistg on the yvorh htgan hf the 
aldiemists. Tliese men were convinced that the rfonum ertij 
was given only to the fmv eUctis, and today our e.^perience 
flhosvs us only too plainly how arduous is the work rvith each 
patient and how few can attain the necessary knowledge and 
e.xperience. Meansvhile the disintegration and weakening of 
that salutary institution, the Christian Church, goes on at an 
alarming rate, and the loss of any firm authority is gradually 
leading to an intellectual, political, and social anarchy whl^ is 
repugnant to the soul of European man. acaistomed as ^ 
a patriarchal order. Tlte present attempts to achieve full indi- 
vidual consciousness and to mature the personality are, so- 
cially speaking, still so feeble that they tarry no weight at all 
in relation to our historic needs. If our European soaal order is 
not to be shaken to its foundations, authority must be restored 
at all costs. 

TKhunraih. fon hyleatlschen . . . CAfloJ.97. 
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This is probably one reason for the efforts now being made 
in Europe to replace the collectivity of the Cliurch by the col- 
lectivity of the State. And just as the Church was once absolute 
in its determination to make theocracy a reality, so tlie State is 
now making an absolute bid for totalitarianism. The mystique 
of the spirit has not been replaced by a mystique either of na- 
ture or of tlie lumen naturae, as Paracelsus named it, but by 
the total incorporation of the individual in a political collec- 
tive called the "State.” This offers a way out of the dilemma, 
for the parental images can now be projected upon tlie Stale 
as the universal provider and die authority responsible for all 
thinking and willing. The ends of science are made to ser\'e 
the social collective and are only ralued for their practical util- 
ity to the collective’s ends. The natural course of psycliolog- 
ical development is succeeded, not by a spiritual direction 
which spa^ the centuries and keeps cultural values alive, but 
by a politic^ direaorate which ministers to tlie power strug- 
gles of special groups and promises economic benefits to the 
masses. In this way European man’s deep-seated longing for 
a patriarchal and hierarchical order finds an appropriate con- 
CTete expression which accords only too well with the herd 
msunct, but is fixed at such a low level as to be in every 
respea detrimental to culture. 


It IS here that opinion is apt to be divided. In so far as 
l^chothOTpy chims to stand on a scientific basis and thus by 
e pnncip e of free investigation, its declared aim is to educate 
tL Independence and moral freedom in accordance 
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“passing the buck.” Exactly who is the State?— The agglomera- 
tion oE all the nonentities composing it. Could it be personi- 
fied, the result would be an individual, or rather a monster, 
intellectually and ethically far below the level o£ most of the 
individuals in it, since it represents mass psychology raised to 
the nth power. Therefore Christianity in its best days never 
subscribed to a belief in the State, but set before man a supra- 
mundane goal which should redeem him from the com- 
pulsive force of his projections upon this world, whose ruler 
is the spirit of darkness. And it gave him an immortal soul 
that he might have a fulcrum from which to lift the world 
off its hinges, showing him that his goal lies not in the master^' 
of this world but in the attainment of the Kingdom of God, 
whose foundations are in his own heart. 

If, then, man cannot exist without society, neither can he 
exist without oxygen, water, albumen, fat, and so forth. Like 
these, society is one of the necessary conditions of his existence. 
It would be ludicrous to maintain that man lives in order to 
breathe air. It b equally ludicrous to say that the individual 
exbts for society. “Society” b nothing more than a term, a con- 
cept for the symbiosis of a group of human beings. A concept 
is i^ot a carrier of life. The sole and natural carrier of life is the 
individual, and that b so throughout nature.® “Society” or 
State is an agglomeration of life-carriers and at the same time, 
as an organized form of these, an important condition of life. It 
is therefore not quite true to say that the individual can exist 
only as a particle in society. At all events man can live very 
much longer without the State than ^vithout air. 


PetalonI said {Ideen, 131 , p, 187): "None ol the institu lions, measures, and means 
of education established for the masses and the needs of men in the aggregate, 
whatever shape or form they may take, serve to advance human culture. In the vast 
majority of eases they are completely worthless for that purpose and are directly 
oppo^ to lU Our race develops its human qualities in cssen« only from face to 
rra cart to hcar^ Essentially it develops only in little intimate circles which 
gra ua y grow m giaciousness and love, in confidence and trust. All the means 
requisite for the education of man, which serve to make him truly humane and to 
bmg him to manldndliness. are in their origin and essence the concern of the indi- 
M m tlo«l, and intimatel, aluchrf 10 hi. halt 
Sr S ot the meoe.. The, never 

hor be the conien. o! eiviliotiod.- [See note lo beio».-T.ol»..] 
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the poIiUol aim predominates there can be no doubt 
^at a secondary thmg l.as been made the ptimar,- thing. 

of his rightful destiny and two 
thousand years of Christian ctviliration are tviped out. Con- 
sciousness, instead of being widened by the withdrairal of pro- 
jections, IS narrowed, because society, a mere condition of 
hiTOM existence, is set up as a goal. Society is the greatest 
lemptation to unconsciousness, for the mass infallibly swallosvs 
up the individual-who has no security in himself-and reduces 
him to a helpless particle. The totalitarian State could not 
tolerate for one moment the right of psychotherapy to help 
man fulfil his natural destiny. On the contrary, it would be 
bound to insist that psychotherapy should be nothing but a 
tool for the production of manpower useful to the State. In this 
tvay it would become a mere technique tied to a single aim, that 
of increasing sodal efficiency. The soul would forfeit all life of 
Us osvn and become a function to be used as the State saw fit. 
The science of psychology would be degraded to a study of the 
^vays and means to exploit the psychic apparatus. As to its 
therapeutic aim, the complete and successful incorporation of 
the patient into the State machine svould be the criterion of 
cure. Since this aim can best be achieved by making the individ- 
ual completely souUess-that is. as unconscious as possible— all 
methods designed to increase consciousness would at one stroke 
become obsolete, and the best thing would be to bring out of 
the lumber-rooms of the past all the methods that have ever 
been devised to prevent man from bccomiag consdoiu of bis 
unconscious contents. Thus the art of psychotherapy ivould 
be driven into a complete regression.® 

®lbid. pB i8g/.: 'The <olJ«tIve existence of oor rao; can only produce civnUa- 
tion, not culture. [See note lo t>cIow.--nM.NJ I U It aot true, do we »« jeeeverj- day. 
that in proportion u the herd lile agsregaiions of men become more imporunt. 
and in proportion as officialdom, wbkb represent* the legal amcentration of the 
power of the masses, has freer play and wi^ds greater authority, the divine breath 
of tenderrtes* is the more eas.ly extinguished in the heartt of the Indtridwl* 
composing these human aggregation* and lhe« official*, and that the rec^Uvity 
to rrmh which fies deep w man’s nature peruhea wtthin them to the same degree? 

•■Tim collectively tSfied mati. « truly he be nothing but that, sin^ down .n 
. , , . deoihi of dvilaed corruption, and sunk in thi* corrup- 

.11 hi, „laUon. ini, to ■J'Pto a. »,d uta* 1» to to«l 
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226 Such, in broad outline, is the alternative facing psycho- 
therapy at this present juncture. Future developments tvill de- 
cide whether Europe, which fancied it had escaped tlie Middle 
Ages, is to be plunged for a second time and for centuries into 
the darkness of an Inquisition. This will only happen if the 
totalitarian claims of the State are forcibly carried through and 
become a permanency. No intelligent person will deny that tire 
organization of society, which we call the State, not only feels a 
lively need to extend its authority but is compelled by circum- 
stances to do so. If this comes about by free consent and the con- 
scious choice of the public, the results will leave nothing to be 
desired. But if it comes about for the sake of convenience, in 
order to avoid tiresome decisions, or from lack of consciousness, 
men the individual runs the certain risk of being blotted out as 
a responsible human being. The State will then be no different 
from a prison or an ant-heap. 

227 ^ Although the conscious achievement of individuality is con- 
sistent with man’s natural destiny, it is nevertheless not his 
svhole aim. It cannot possibly be the object of human education 
to create an anarchic conglomeration of individual existences, 
imi; M ° r too much like the unavowed idea! of extreme 

dividuahsm, tvhich is essentially no more than a morbid reac- 
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is too weak to make itself heard above the tumult of political 
strife and fades atvay ineffectively, we may yet comfort ourselves 
tvith the saying of die Chinese Master: “\Vlien the enlightened 
man is alone and thinks rightly, it can be heard a thousand miles 
away.” 

**9 All beginnings are small. Therefore we must not mind 
doing tedious but conscientious work on obscure individuals, 
even though the goal towards which we strive seems unattain* 
ably far off. But one goal we can attain, and that is to develop 
and bring to maturity individual personalities. And inasmuch 
as we are convinced that the individual is the carrier of life, we 
have served life’s purpose if one tree at least succeeds in bearing 
fruit, though a thousand others remain barren. Anyone iv'ho 
proposed to bring all grooving things to the highest pitch of 
luxuriance would soon find the weeds— those hardiest of per- 
ennials— waving above his head. I therefore consider it the 
prime task of psj'chotherapy today to pursue with singleness of 
purpose the goal of individual development. So doing, our 
efforts will follow nature’s own striving to bring life to the full- 
est possible fruition in each individual, for only in the indi- 
vidual can life fulfil its meaning-not in the bird that sits in a 
gilded cage. 


no 




IX 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY' 


In the medical text-books of a few years back, under the 
general heading of “iherapy," at the end of a list of cures and 
pharrnaceutical prescriptions, one njight find a mysterious item 
called "psychotherapy." What exactly one iws to understand by 
this remained shrouded in eloquent obscurity. What did it 
mean? Was it hypnosis, suggestion, persuasion, catharsis, psy- 
choanalysis, Adlerian education, autogenic training, or what? 
This list amply illustrates Uie vague multiplicity of opinions, 
vimvs, theories, and methods that all pass under the name of 
“psychotherapy.” 

When a new and uninhabited continent is discovered, there 


are no landmarks, no names, no hightvaj^, and every pioneer who 
sets foot upon it comes back tvith a different story. Something of 
this kind seems to have happened tvhen medical men plunged 
for the first time into the new continent named "psyche.” One 


of the first exploren to whom we are indebted for more or less 
intelligible reports is Paracelsus. His uncanny knowledge, which 
is at times not lacking in prophetic vision, svas, however, ex- 
pressed in a language that was informed by the spirit of the six- 
teenth century. It abounds not only in demonological and al- 
diemical ideas, but in Paraccisian neologisms, whose florid 
exuberance compensated a secret feeling of inferiority quite in 
keeping with the self-asscrtivcncss of their much maligned, and 
not unjustly misunderstood, creator. The scientific era. which 
began in earnest svith the seventeenth century, cast out the 
pearls of Paracelsus’ medical svisdom along mih the other lum- 
ber Not until two centuries later did a new and altogether dif- 
ferent kind of empiricism arise with Mesmer's theory of animal 
magnetism, stemming partly from practical experiences svhich 
I IFim publuhed « dw Piyebothtrapie;- Dialeetica (NeucMtel). V 
(1951): I. s-Si'-EwroM-l 
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today we sliould attribute to suggestion, and partly from the old 
alchemical lore. Working along tl»cse lines, the physicians of the 
Romantic Age then turned their attention to somnambulism, 
thus laying the foundations for the clinical discovery of hysteria. 
But almost another century had to pass before Charcot and his 
school could begin to consolidate idpas in this field. ^V^c have to 
thank Pierre Janet for a deeper and more exact knowledge of 
hysterical symptoms, and the two French physicians, Liibcault 
and Bemheim, later to be joined by August Forel in Switzer- 
land, for a systematic investigation and description of the phe- 
nomena of suggestion. With the discovery by Breucr and Freud 
of the affective origins of psychogenic symptoms, our knowledge 
of their causation took a decisive step fons’ard into tlic realm of 
psychology. The fact that the affectively toned memory' images 
which are lost to consciousness lay at the root of the hysterical 
symptom immediately led to the postulate of an unconscious 
layer of psychic happenings. This layer proved to be, not "so- 
matic, as the academic psychology of those days was inclined 
to assume, but psychic, because it behaves exactly like any other 
function from which consciousness is ss'ithdrawm, and 
which thus ceases to be associated with the ego. As Janet showed 
wih Freud, but independently of him. 
this holds true of hysterical symptoms generally. But whereas 
Janet suppled that the reason for the withdrawal of consdous- 
ness must he in some specific weakness, Freud pointed out that 
. images which produce the symptoms are character- 

y a isagreeable affective tone. Their disappearance from 
nsaousncM could thus easily be explained by repression. 

the aetiological contents as "incom- 
^tible with the tendendes of the consdous mind. This hy- 
supported by the fact that repressed memories 
^ censorship, and do so precisely on 
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much from the philosophers, and so medical psycholo^, on en- 
countering an unconscious psydic right at the beginning o( its 
career, literally stepped into a vacuum. The concept of the un- 
conscious teas, leith a tesv praiseworthy exceptions, anathematized 
by academic psychology, so tliat only the phenomena of consciMs- 
ncss were left as a possible object for psycholopcal research. Tlie 
collision between the medial approacli and tlie 5="=”’ ' 

ogy then prevailing was therefore " 

htJid, Fretid’s discoveries were just as much of a f ^ 
stumbling-block to the purely somatic viesvs 
so they have remained for the last fifty years. America 

tossarL psychosomatic medicine that X” 

to put a fresher complexion on the picture. ' 6 , 

chilogy has still not been able to draw the necessary conclusions 

from the fact of tlie unconscious. attended by certain 
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a region hitherto undiscoverrf another explorer, setting 
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the one generally underlies the other. Adler remained as one- 
sided as Freud, and both agree that not only the neurosis, but 
the man himself, can be explained from the shadow side, in 
terms of his moral inferiority. 

*35 All this points to the existence of a personal equation, a sub- 
jective prejudice that was never submitted to criticism. The rigid- 
ity with which both men adhered to their position denotes, as 
ahvays, the compensating of a secret uncertainty and an inner 
doubL The facts as described by the two investigators are, if taken 
with a pinch of salt, right enough; but it is possible to interpret 
them in the one way as mucli as in the other, so that both are 
partially -wrong, or rather, tliey are mutually complementary. 
The lesson to be drasm from this is that in practice one would 
do well to consider both points of view. 

*36 The reason for this first dilemma of medical psychology pre- 
sumably lies in the fact that the doctors found no culti\'ated 


ground under their feet, since ordinary psychology had nothing 
conaete to offer them. They were therefore thrown back on their 
own subjective prejudices as soon as they looked round for tools. 
Forme, this resolved itself into the pressing need to examine the 
kind of attitudes which human beings in general adopt tow'ards 
the object (no matter what this object may be). Accordingly^ I 
ave come to postulate a number of types which all depend on 
the respective predominance of one or the other orienting func- 
3rid have devised a tentative scheme into 
which the vanous attitudes can be articulated. From this it would 
appear that there are no less than eight theoretically possible 
u es. we add to these all the other more or less individual 
a^umpuons, it is evident that there is no end to the possible 
justification, at least subjec- 
imnT'. ^^.‘'°”®^^uence, criticism of the psychological assumptions 
j-p -J a mans theories are based becomes an imperative 
Mcessity. Unfoitnnately, however, this has still not been gen- 
defendpd-^^^^ . o^envise certain vieivpoints could not be 
standthvl? 'n* ??f'“' 7 and blindness One can only under- 
live oreiudire ^ ^ considers what the subjec- 

produrt^inf I, 'S as a rule a carefully constructed 
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ment.Intlip™*'-^ individual psyche colliding with the environ- 
ment. In the majority of cases, therefore, it is a subjective variant 
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23B I have dwelt on the theme o£ training analysis at some 
length because of late there have been renewed tendencies to 
build up the doctor’s authority as such, and thus to inaugurate 
another era of ex cathedra psychotherapy, a project whicli 
differs in no way from the somewhat antiquated techniques of 
suggestion, whose inadequacy has long since become apparent. 
{This is not to say that suggestion therapy is never indicated.) 
®39 The intelligent psychotherapist has known for years that 
any complicated treatment is an individual, dialectical process, 
in which the doctor, as a person, participates just as much as the 
patient. In any such discussion tl»c question of whether the doctor 
has as much insight into his otvn psychic processes as he expects 
from his patient naturally counts for a very great deal, particu- 
larly in regard to the “rapport,” or relationship of mutual confi- 
dence, on which the therapeutic success ultimately depends. Tlie 
j^tient, that is to say, can wun his own inner security only from 
me security of Ids relationship to the doctor as a human being. 
The doctor can put over his authority with fairly good results on 
people who are easily gulled. But for critical e>'cs it is apt to look 
a little too threadbare. This is also the reason why the priest, the 
predec^sor of the doctor in his role of healer and psychologist, 
has in large rn^ure forfeited his authority, at any rate with the 
edurated public. Difficult cases. theTefore, are a veritable ordeal 
for both patient and doctor. Tlie latter should be prepared for 
fi-otrft “.P°”>ble by a thorough training analysis. It is far 
.1; “, 1 “ or an absolutely certain means of dis- 

Lld fnr P™i«:‘'ons. but at least it demonstrates the 

auSndJln '■'inforce the psychotherapist's 

unconsriniisTi^ rrcction. No analysis is capable of banishing all 
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primarily on the subjective factor. The former is largely unaware 
of his subjective determinacy and regards it as insignificant; as 
a matter of fact, he is frightened of it. The latter has little or no 
interest in social relationships; he prefers to ignore them, feeling 
them to be onerous, even terrifying. To the one, the world of 
relationships is the important tiling; for him it represents normal- 
ity, the goal of desire. The other is primarily concerned with the 
inner pattern of his life, with his owm self-consistency. 

*42 "When we come to analyse the personality, we find that the 
extravert makes a niche for himself in the world of relationships 


at the cost of unconsciousness (of himself as a subject); while the 
introvert, in realizing his personality, commits the grossest mis- 
takes in the social sphere and blunders about in the most absurd 
way. These two very typical attitudes are enough to show— quite 
apart from the types of physiological temperament described by 
Kretschmer— how little one can fit human beings and their neu- 
roses into the strait jacket of a single theory. 

*43 As a rule these subjective premises are quite unknoivn to the 
patient, and also, unfortunately, to the doctor, so that the latter 
IS too often tempted to overlook the old adage quod licet Jovi, 
non licet bovi, or in other words, one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and m this my to unlock doors that were better shut, and 
is just as likely as the patient to become 
tne victim of its oivn subjective premises, even if to a lesser de- 
‘ uutcome of comparative work on a 

I'niW ^ therefore rejected any excessively 

true'nf "th however, is only in the smallest degree 

narative*,! Pt^lu^toos of its creator. Though the com- 
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result ’in facM^ n* •''^“use of it, very different vieivs will 
■ The rkson obvious^ Ues^^ir irreconcilable. 
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a solidly entrenched psychic sj’sicm which is superordinate to the 
ego and the cause o£ numerous conflicts. 

246 Freud also obser\’ed that tlie unconscious occasionally pro- 
duces images that can only be described as "archaic.” They are 
found more particularly in dreams and in waking fantasies. He, 
too, tried to interpret or amplify such s^inbols "historically,” as 
for example in his study of die dual motlier motif in a dream of 
Leonardo da Vinci.® 

»17 Now it is a well-kno\s*n faa that tlic factors composing the 
"super-ego” correspond to the “collective representations” which 
L^vy-Bruhl posited as basic to the ps^'chology of primitive man. 
The latter are general ideas and ralue-categories which have their 
origin in the primordial motifsof mytliology,and they govern the 
psychic and social life of the primitive in much the same way as 
our lives are governed and moulded by tlic general beliefs, views, 
and ethical values in accordance with which we are brought up 
and by which we make our way in the world. They intervene 
almost automatically in all our acts of choice and decision, as 
well as being operative in the formation of concepts. 'With a little 
rcneaion, therefore, we can practically alu’ays tell why we do 
something and on svhat general assumptions our iudgments and 

aecisiomarphatP/l . •' ‘i . . e 
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him problems whose answer inevitably involves a discussion of 
fundamental questions. Such people often know very well— what 
the neurotic seldom or never knows— that their conflicts have to 
do with the fundamental problem of their own attitude, and that 
this is bound up with certain principles or general ideas, in a 
word, with their religious, ethical, or philosophical beliefe. It is 
precisely because of such cases that psychotherapy has to spread 
far beyond the confines of somatic medicine and psychiatry into 
regions that were formerly the province of priests and philoso- 
phers. From the degree to which priests and philosophers no 
longer discharge any duties in this respect or their competence to 
do so has been denied by the public, we can see what an enormous 
gap thepsychotherapist is sometimes called upon to fill, and how 
remote religion on the one hand and philosophy on the other 
have become from the actualities of life. The parson is blamed 
because one always know’s in advance what he is going to say; the 
philosopher, because he never says anything of the slightest prac- 
tical value. And the odd thing is that both of them— with few' and 
ever fewer exceptions— are dbtinctly unsympathetic tow'ards 
psychology. 


' positive meaning of the religious factor in a man’s philo- 

sophical outlook tvill not, of coune, prevent certain views and 
interpretations from losing their force and becoming obsolete, 
as a result of changes in the times, in the social conditions, and in 
the development of human consciousness. The old mythologems 
upon which all religion is ultimately based are, as we now see 
thm, the expression of inner psychic events and experiences; 
an , y mrans of a ritualUtic “anamnesis,” they enable the con- 
^lous min to preserve its link tvith the unconscious, •which con- 
cqjhorate" ^ the primordial images just as 
to remote past. These images give adequate expression 

. conscious, and its instinctive movements can in that svay 
roo^r”'“ conscious mind svithout friction, so that the 

f iu instinctive roots. If. 

sav thp J I Chmc images become antiquated, if, that is to 
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definiteness and certitude, and there is no emmional drivine- 
force behind decision. Tlie coHeaive representations tliat con- 
nect primitive^ man with the life of his ancestors or with the 
. bridge to the unconscious for 

* , 5^ a believer, vrill see it as the svorld 

of divine presences. Today these bridges are in a state of partial 
collapse, and the doctor is in no position to hold those sv’bo are 
ss^orst hit responsible for the disaster. He knows that it is due far 


more to a shifting of the whole psychic situation over many cen- 
turies, such as has happened more than once in human history. 
In the face of such transformations tlie individual is powerless. 

' The doctor can only look on and try to understand the at- 
tempts at restitution and cure which nature herself is making. 
Experience has long shotvn that between conscious and uncon- 
scious there exists a compensatory xebiionship, and that the un- 
conscious ahvays tries to make whole the conscious part of the 
psyche by adding to it the parts that are missing, and so prevent a 
dangerous loss of balance. In ourotvn case, as might be expected, 
the unconscious produces corapensatingsyrobols which are meant 
to replace the broken bridges, but which can only do so sviib the 
active co-operation of consciousness. In other ^vords, these sym- 
bols must, if they are to be effective, be "understood*’ by the con- 
scious mind; they must be assimilated and integrated. A dream 
that is not understood remains a mere occurrence; understood, it 


becomes a living experience. 

*53 I therefore consider it my main task to examine the manifes- 
tations of the unconscious in order to learn its language. But 
since, on the one hand, the theoretical assumptions ^ve have 
spoken of are of eminently historical interest, and. on the other 
hand, the symbols produced by the unconscious derive ar- 
chaic modes of psydiic funcuoning. one must, in carrying out 
these investigations, have at one's command a vast amount of 
historical material: and. secondly, one must brtng 
collats an equally large amwnt ot empinral materHl based on 

ThfSS”need for a deeper nnderrranding of .he prod- 
, r .mmnjdous is sufficiently obvious. In pursuit of this, 

lam ongoing further along rhe path taken byFreud, though I 

cermMy fry to avoid having any preconceived metaphysical 
fp"ntom Ury rather to keep » fim-hand expertence, and to 
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leave metaphysical beliefs, either for or against, to look after 
themselves. I do not imagine fora moment that I can stand above 
or beyond the ps)’che, so that it would be possible to judge it, as it 
were, from some transcendental Archimedean point “outside." I 
am fully atrare that I am entrapped in the ps}'che and that I can- 
not do anything except describe the experiences that there befall 
me. ^V^len, for instance, one examines die world of fairytales, one 
can hardly avoid the impression that one is meeting certain fig- 
ures again and again, albeit in altered guise. Such comparisons 
lead on to what the student of folklore calls the investigation of 


motifs. The psychologist of the unconscious proceeds no differ- 
ently in regard to the psychic figures which appear in dreams, 
fantasies, visions, and manic ideas, as in legends, fairy'tales, m)th, 
and religion. Over the whole of this psychic realm there reign 
certain motifs, certain typical figures which we can follow far 
back into history, and even into prehistory, and which may there- 
fore legitimately be described as “archetypes." ® They seem to me 
to be built into the very’ structure of man’s unconscious, for in 
no oAertvay can I explain why it is that they occur universally 
and in identical form, whether the redeemer-figure be a fish, a 
hare, a^larab, a snake, or a human being. It is the same redeenier' 
figure in a variety of accidental disguises. From numerous expe- 
kind I have come to the conclusion that the most 
individual thing about man is surely hb consciousness, but that 
his shadow, by which I mean the uppermost layer of his uncon- 
scious, b far less individualized, the reason being that a man b 
istinguished from hb fellows more by his rirtues than by hb 
ne^tive qualities. The unconscious, however, in its principal 
and most overpowering manifestations, can only be regarded as a 
collective phenomenon which b everywhere identical, and, be- 
cause it never seems to be at variance rsath itself, it may well 
poss^ a marvellous unity and selE-consbtcncy, the nature of 
^Iiich is at present shrouded in impenetrable darkness. Another 
^ to be considered here is the existence today o£ paraps,cbol- 
^ whose proper subject is manifestations that are directly con- 
neaed with the unconscious. The most important of these are 

milance of lhe“pal' 
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tlie E.S.P.® phenomena, whidt medical psychology should on no 
account ignore. If tliese phenomena prove anything at all, it is 
the fact of a certain psychic relativity of space and time, tvhich 
throws a significant light on the unity of the collective uncon- 
scious. For the present, at any rate, only two groups of facts has'e 
been establish^ with any certainty: firstly, the congruence of 
individual symbols and mythologcms; and secondly, the phe- 
nomenon of extra-sensory perception. The interpretation of these 
phenomena is reserved for the future. 

» Zxtra-scnsorf perception. 
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S58 If we were to relegate the determining cause as far back as 
the patient’s prenatal life, thus involving the pliysical and 
psychic disposition of the parents at the time of conception and 
pregnancy— a view that seems not at all improbable in certain 
cases— such an attitude would be more justifiable tlian the arbi- 
trary selection of a definite point of neurotic origin in the indi- 
vidual life of the patient. 

*53 Clearly, in dealing with this question, one should never be 
influenced too much by the surface appearance of the sjTnptoms, 
even when both the patient and his family synchronize the first 
manifestation of these with the onset of the neurosis. A more 
thorough investigation will almost invariably show that some 
morbid tendency existed long before the appearance of clinical 
symptoms. 

s6o These obvious facts, long familiar to ev'ery specialist, 
pushed the trauma theory into the background until, as a re- 
sult of the war, there was a regular spate of traumatic neuroses. 

* ‘ Now, if we set aside the numerous cases of war neurosis 
where a trauma— a violent shock— impinged upon an established 
neurotic history, there still remain not a few cases where no 
neurouc disposition can be established, or where it is so insig- 
nifacant that the neurosis could hardly have arisen without a 
trauma. Here the trauma is more than an agent of release: it is 
rausative in the sense of a causa efficiens, especially when we 
the *baulefield^^^"*^^* f^tor, the unique psychic atmosphere of 

present us svith a neur therapeutic problem 
uipthnH justify a return to the original Breuer-Freud 

‘h'ory; for the trauma is either a 
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touches this rnL*"! ® psychic svound. Everything dial 
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Te thp ^ ^PPajent agreement with the fact *at abreamion 
ramatic rehearsal of the traumatic moment, its emo- 
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wa*;'ne or in the h>'pnotic state- 
often has a benefiml therapeutE effect. We all know that a 
man feek a compelling need to recount a vivid experience 
again and again until it has lost its affective value. As the 
proverb says, “What filieth the heart goeth out by the mouth." 
1 he unbosoming gradually depotentiates tlie affectivity of the 
traumatic experience until it no longer has a disturbing inSu- 
ence. ° 


* 3 This conception, apparently so clear and simple, is unfor- 
tunately— as ^^cDougall rightly objects-no more adequate than 
inany another equally simple and therefore delusive explana- 
tion. Views of this kind have to be fiercely and fanatically de- 
fended as though they were dogmas, because they cannot hold 
their o^vn in the face of experience. McDougall is also right 
to point out that in quite a large number of cases abreaction 
is not only useless but actually harmful. 

^ In reply, it is possible to take up the atutude of an in- 
jured theorist and say that the abrcactive method never claimed 
to be a panacea, and that refractory cases are to be met svith in 
every method. 

But, I would rejoin, it is precisely here, in a careful study 
of the refractory cases, that we gain the most illuminating in- 
sight into the method or theory in question, lor they disciose 
far more dearly than the suaresses just where the theory is 
Weak. Naturally this does not disprove the efficacy of the method 
or its justification, but it does at least lead to a possible im- 
provement of the theory and, indirectly, of the meth<^. 

McDougall, therefore, has laid his finger on the right spot 
when he argues that the essential factor is the dissociation of 
the psyche and not the existence of a highly charged affect Md, 
consequently, that the main therapeutic problem is not abre- 
action but how to integrate the dissociation. This argument ad- 
vances our discussion and entirely agrees with our experience 
that a traumatic complex brings about dissociation of the 
psyche. The complex is not under the control of the will and 
for this reason it possesses the quality of psychic auionorny. 

*67 Its autonomy consists in its power to manifwt itself in- 
dependently of the will and even in direct opposition to con- 
scious tendencies: it forces itself tyrannically upon the con- 
scious mind. The explosion of affect is a complete invasion of 
151 
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the individual, it pounces upon him like an enemy or a ivild 
animal. I have frequently observed that the typical traumatic 
affect is represented in dreams as a wild and dangerous animal 
—a striking illustration of its autonomous nature when split off 
from consciousness. 

*63 Considered from this angle, abreaction appears in an es- 
sentially different light: as an attempt to reintegrate the au- 
tonomous complex, to incorporate it gradually into the con- 
scious mind as an accepted content, by living the traumatic 
situation over again, once or repeatedly. 

*69 But I rather question whether the thing is as simple as 
that, or whether there may not be other factors essential to the 
process. For it must be emphasized that mere rehearsal of the 
experience does not itself possess a curative effect: the experi- 
ence must be rehearsed in the presence of the doctor. 

*7° If the curative effect depended solely upon the rehearsal 
of experience, abreaction could be performed by the patient 
alone, as an isolated exercise, and there would be no need of 
any human object upon whom to discharge the affecL But the 
intervention of the doctor is absolutely necessary. One can 
easily see what it means to the patient when he can confide his 
experience to an understanding and s>'mpathetic doctor. His 
consaous mind finds in the doctor a moral support against 
the unmanageable affect of his traumatic complex. No longer 
oes e stand alone in his battle with these elemental powers, 
but some one whom he trusts reaches out a hand, lending him 
the tyranny of uncontrolled emotion, 
inf e integrative powers of hb conscious mind are re- 

nforced until he 15 able once more to bring the rebellious af- 
rvb: Th« influence on the part o£ the doctor, 

riom " may, if you like, be called sugges- 

’’’ ^ human Interest and 
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sciously bring the autonomous complex under the control of 
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hamper the patient’s adaptation to the present have these his- 
torical contents any real significance. The painstaking pursuit 
of all the ramifications of infantile fantasy is relatively unim- 
portant in itself; the therapeutic effect comes from the doctor’s 
efforts to enter into the psyche of his patient, thus establishing a 
ps)xhologically adapted relationship. For the patient is suffer- 
ing precisely from the absence of such a relationship. Freud 
himself has long recognized that the transference is the alpha 
and omega of psychoanalysis. The transference is the patient's 
attempt to get into psychological rapport with the doctor. He 
needs this relationship if he is to overcome the dissociation. 
The feebler the rapport, i.e., the less the doctor and patient 
understand one another, the more intensely will the transfer- 
ence be fostered and the more sexual will be its form. 


*77 To attain the goal of adaptation is of such vital importance 
to the patient that sexuality intervenes as a function of com- 
pensation. Its aim is to consolidate a relationship that cannot 
ordinarily be achieved through mutual undentanding. In 
these circumstances the transference can well become the most 


powerful obstacle to the success of the treatment. It is not 
surprising that violent sexual transferences are especially fre* 
quent when the analyst concentrates too much on the sexual 
aspect, for then all other roads to understanding are barred. 
An exclusively sexual interpretation of dreams and fantasies 
as a shocking violation of the patient’s psychological material: 
infantile-s^ual fantasy is by no means the whole story, since 
the material also contains a creative element, the purpose of 
w’hich IS to shape a way out of the neurosis. This natural means 
of escape is now blocked; the doaor is the only certain refuge 
m a wilderness of sexual fantasies, and the patient has no al- 
tematt\c but to cling to him with a convulsive erotic transfer- 
,.8 to l>reak off the relationship in hatred. 

- in cither case the result is spiritual desolation. This is the 
more resettable since, obviously, ps>xhoanalysts do not in the 
1. *P®!="choly result; yet they often bring it 
Inf 11 °^^ 1 their blind allegiance to the dogma of sexuality. 
®t^tually,^ of course, the sexual interpretation is ex- 
tt ooticems itself at most with a handful of 
'W 3 VX i-n ^ fols which recur in numberless variations. One al- 
waj-s knows in advance where the matter will end. Inter faeces 
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to seek 
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182 To assert, as a gen the causes 
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tient’s husband or a friend who acts as a counterpole to the 
doctor. This may effectively balance a one-sided transference, 
but it may also turn out to be a troublesome obstacle to the 
progress of the work. Tlie intensified tie to the doctor is a com- 
pensation for the patient’s faulty attitude to reality. This tie 
is what we mean by “transference/' 
sSj The transference phenomenon is an inevitable feature of 
every thorough analysis, for it is imperative tliat the doctor 
should get into the closest possible touch with the patient’s 
line of psychological devclopmenL One could say that in the 
same measure as the doctor assimilates the intimate psyciiic 
contents of tlie patient into himself, he is in turn assimilated 


as a figure into the patient's psyche. I say “as a figure/' because 
I mean that the patient sees him not as he really is, but as one 
of those persons who figured so significantly in his previous 
history. He becomes associated with those memory images in 
the patient s ps)'che because, like them, he makes the patient 
divulge all his intimate secrets. It is as iliough he were charged 
with the power of those meraor>' images. 

^ The transference therefore consists in a number of pro- 
j^doiw which act as a substitute for a real ps)'chological rela- 
tionship. The)' create an apparent relationship and this is ver>' 
important, since it comes at a time when the patient’s habitual 
failure to adapt has been artificially intensified by his analytical 
Tcmoral into the past. Hence a sudden severance of the trans- 
ference IS ahvays attended by extremely unpleasant and even 
^ ngeroiu consequences, because it maroons the patient in an 
impossibly unrelated situation. 

=®5 Even if these projccuons are analysed back to their ori- 
pns-and all projections can be dissolved and disposed of in 
ana 1 J ^ ® claim to human relationship still remains 

Hna'n f n f” "ithout a relationship of some 

kind he falls into a void. 

relate himself to an object existing in 
Jnn “ "> the demands of adapta- 

tive analvsll'^e'^v^f ndequacy. Irrespective of the reduc- 
sexual diiire k , ' ' doctor not as an object of 

which park 'nd'^'a^ 1^ object of purely human relationship in 
this is imn/ -ki''^ guaranteed his proper place. Naturally 
possi e until all the projections have been consciously 
136 
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rrcognized; consequently they must be subjected to a reduc- 
tive analysis before all else, provided of course that the legiti- 
macy and importance of the underlying claim to personal 
relationship is constantly borne in mind. 

*87 Once the projections are recognized as sudi, the particu- 
lar form of rapport known as the transference Is at an end, and 
the problem of individual relationship begins. Every student 
who has perused die literature and amused himself widi in- 
terpreting dreams and unearthing complexes in himself and 
others can easily get as far as Uu'^ but beyond it no one has tl>e 
right to go except die doctor who has himself undergone a 
thorough analysis, or can bring such passion for truth to the 
work that he can analyse himself through his patient. The doc- 
tor who has no wish for the one and cannot achieve the other 
should never touch analysis; he will be found wanting, cling 
as he may to his petty conceit of authority. 

In the last resort hi's whole work will be intellectual bluff 
—for how can he help his patient to conquer his morbid inferi- 
ority when he himself is so manifestly inferior? How can the 
patient learn to abandon his neurotic subterfuges when he sees 
die doctor playing hide-and-seek with his own person.i!iiy, as 
though unable, for fear of being thought inferior, to drop the 
professional mask of authority, competence, superior knowl- 
edge, etc.? 

Tlie touchstone of every analysis that has not stopped 
short at partial success, or come lo a standstill with no success 
at all. is ahvays this person-to-person relationship, a psychologi- 
cal situation where the patient confronts the doctor upon equal 
terms and with the same ruthless criticism that he must in- 
evitably learn from the doctor in the course of his treatmem. 

*90 This kind of personal relationship « a freely ncgotiaicd 
bond or contract a! opposed 10 the starish and humanly dt- 
Kradinj; bondage of the transference. For the patient it is like 
a bridm- along it, he can make the first steps losrards a svorlh- 
, chile existence. He discovers that his otvn umque Personality 
has value that he has been accepted for tvhat he is. and that he 
has it in him to adapt himself to the demands of We. But this 
ihcovm trill never he made svhile the doctor contim.es .0 hu e 
Slui„.t?Tnethod and aIlo'« himself to arp and cril.cite sv.ih- 
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different from suggestion, and the results will match the 
method. In place of this, the patient must have the right to the 
freest criticism, and a true sense of human equality. 

I think I have said enough to indicate that, in my view, 
analysis makes far higher demands on the mental and moral 
stature of the doctor than the mere application of a routine 
technique, and also that his therapeutic influence lies primarily 
in this more personal direction. 

*9* But if the reader should conclude that little or nothing 
lay in the method, I would regard that as a total misapprehen- 
sion of my meaning. Mere personal sympathy can never give 
the patient that objective understanding of his neurosis which 
makes him independent of the doctor and sets up a counter- 
influence to the transference. 

*93 For the objective understanding of his malady, and for 
the creation of a personal relationship, science is needed— not 
a purely medical knowledge that embraces only a limited field, 
but a wide knowledge of every aspect of the human psyche. The 
tteatraent must do more than destroy the old morbid attitude; 
it must build up a netsr attitude that is sound and healthy. This 
requires a fundamental change of vision. Not only must the 
patient be able to see the cause and origin of his neurosis, he 
must also see the legitimate psychological goal towards which 
he is striving. We cannot simply extract his morbidity like a 
foreign body, lest something essential be removed along with 
it, something meant for life. Our task is not to weed it out, but 
to cultivate and transform this growing thing until it can play 
Its part in the totality of the psyche. 
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THE PRACTICAL USE OF DREAM-ANALYSIS * 

drcam-analysu in psychotherapy is still a much 
debated question. Many practitioners find it indispensable in 
we treatment of neuroses, and consider that the dream is a 
function whose psychic importance is equal to that of the con- 
scious mind itself. Others, on the contrary, dispute the value 
of dream-analysis and regard dreams as a negligible by-product 
of the psyche. Obviously, if a person holds the view tliat the un- 
conscious plays a decisive part in the aetiology of neuroses, he 
will attribute a high practical importance to dreams as direct 
expressions of the unconscious. Equally obviously, if he denies 
the unconscious or at least dunks it aetiologically insignificant, 
he will minimize the importance of dream-analysis. It might be 
considered regrettable that in this year of grace 1951, more 
than half a century after Cams formulated the concept of the 
unconscious, more than a century after Kant spoke of the "il- 
limitable field of obscure ideas,” and nearly two hundred years 
after Leibniz postulated an uncomdous psychic activity, not to 
mention the achievements of Janet. Flournoy. Freud, and many 
more-chat after all this, the actuality of the unconscious should 
still be a matter for controversy. But, since it is my intention to 
deal exclusively \nth practical questions, I will not advance in 
this place an apology for the unconsdous, although our special 
problem of dream-analysis stands or falls with such an hypolhc- 
sis. Without It, the dream is a mere freak of nature, a mean- 
ingless conglomemtion of fragments left over from the day. 
Were that really so, there would be no excuse for the present 
discussion. We annot treat our theme at all unless we rctog- 
nize the unconscious, for the avosved aim of dream-anaJysis « 
not only to e-xerdse our wrts, but to uncover and realize those 

» -Di. V.n,„db.rtri. 

Serf. (Zurfth. 1,51). pp. tS-iPS- Preiioiiilr 

iW >“> *• "" 

York and Lmtdon. 
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hitherto unconscious contents which are considered to be of 
importance in the elucidation or treatment of a neurosis. Any- 
one who finds this hypothesis unacceptable must simply rule 
out the question of the applicability of dream-analysis. 

295 But since, according to our hypothesis, the unconscious 
possesses an aetiological significance, and since dreams are the 
direct expression of unconscious ps)'chic activity, the attempt to 
analyse and interpret dreams is theoretically justified from a sci- 
entific standpoint. If successful, we may expect this attempt to 
give us scientific insight into the structure of psychic causality, 
quite apart from any therapeutic results that may be gained. 
The practitioner, however, tends to consider scientific discov- 
eries as, at most, a gratity'ing by-product of his therapeutic 
work, so he is hardly likely to take the bare possibility of the- 
oretical insight into the aetiological background as a sufficient 
reason for, much less an indication of, the practical use of 
dream-analysis. He may believe, of course, that the explanatoiy 
insight so gained is of therapeutic value, in which case he wll 
elevate dream-analysis to a professional duty. It is well knotrti 
that the Freudian school is of the firm opinion that very valu- 
able therapeutic results are achieved by throw’ing light upon 
the unconscious causal factors-that is, by explaining them to 
the patient and thus making him fully conscious of the sources 
of his trouble. 


K ^suming for the moment that this expectation is justified 
) e acts, then the only question that remains is whether 
dream-analysis can or cannot be used, alone or in conjunction 
wit ot er methods, to discover the unconscious aetiology. The 
reu answer to this question is, I may assume, common 
■now e ge, I ran confirm this answer inasmuch as dreams, par- 
icu ar y t e initial dreams which appear at the very outset 
^ bring to light the essential aetiological 

^ctor in the most unmistakable way. The following example 
may ser^’e as an illustration: ° 

in ^ held a prominent position 

insenm‘tv°'^ ' ^ afflicted with a sense of anxiety and 

namp-i of dizziness sometimes resulting in 

state head, and constriction of breath— a 

He had had ^ easily be confused with mountain sickness. 
He had had an extraordinarily successful career, and had risen. 
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by dint of ambition, industry, and native n‘. “s hum- 
blc origins as the son of a poor peasant Step by step he W 
climbed, attaining at last a leadtng position which held e'^ 
nrL«t of further social adsancentent. He had now in fact 

ate as a drastic illustration o ^ P the preceding 

brought to the ,oUo,vs- "I am back again in the 

night. The first dream lade who went to 

small village where ^ ^r in the street. I walk past, 

school with me l‘'"‘f"E^rh^„ I hear one of them say, 
pretending not to know t ■ village- 

pointing at met f nation to see in diis dream a 

.08 It requires no feat of mt ^ dreamer’s career and 

reference to the h'™^!' ^ „cc^eans, The dream says quite 
to understand what this r began.” 

clearly: "You forgot J, a gr«( harry because 

Here is the second dream. „„„gj pack, 

I want to go on “ f?"™^ X, aad the train will soon be 


I want to go on “ l’’.'"'’'%\ll%s!'and the train will soon be 
but can find nothing. patting all my ‘h'nBS to- 

leaving-flaamg/ina^e street, only « disrooer that f /.» 


leaving. Having ,„„l, only to discover that I have 

gether, I hurry along i„plrtant papers, l^ bfj 

%rgotten a briei<ese eofammg ^ ■"“'"’"■,^3; 

’a/out ol breath, „ f„al effort 

make hardly any p^, steam, ng 

platform only to see the ir ^ ^ , 

yard. It is very ‘’’"Sl^fAe engine-driver does not look out. 

coaches ./,«d And this « th^ rear coaches 

by the ehther."S t1aam.Itp to cry out ‘h‘ .•> a 

engine-dr-ve^vyh j she 


engine-driver p / 

give a ju'okeupin tejrror. ^ message 
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of the dream. It 
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himself still further. But since the engine-driver in front steams 
relentlessly ahead, the neurosis happens at the back: the coaches 
rock and the train is derailed. 

301 It is obvious that, at the present phase of his life, the pa- 
tient has reached the highest point of his career; the strain of 
the long ascent from his lowly origin has exhausted his strength. 
He should have rested content with his achievements, but in- 
stead of that his ambition drives him on and on, and up and up 
into an atmosphere that is too thin for him and to which he is 
not accustomed. Therefore his neurosis comes upon him as a 
warning. 

30* Circumstances prevented me from treating the patient 
further, nor did my view of the case satisfy him. The upshot 
was that the fate depicted in the dream ran its course. He tried 
to exploit the professional openings that tempted his ambition, 
and ran so violently off the rails that the catastrophe was real- 
ized in actual life. 

Thus, what could only be inferred from the conscious 
anamnesis— namely that the mountain sickness was a symbolical 
representation of the patient’s inability to climb any further— 
was confirmed by the dreams as a fact. 

304 Here we come upon something of the utmost importance 
for the applicability of dream-analysis: the dream describes the 
inner situation of the dreamer, but the conscious mind denies 
its truth and reality, or admits it only grudgingly. Consciously 
the dreamer could not see the slightest reason why he should 
not go stradily fonvard; on the contrary, he continued his am- 
famous climbing and refused to admit his oivn inability which 
subsequent events made all too plain. So long as we move in 
the conscious sphere, we are always unsure in such cases. The 
anamnesis can be interpreted in various ways. After all, the 
common soldier carries the marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
and iTi^y a son of poor parents has achieved the highest suc- 
case here? Since my judgment 
conjecture be better than his? At this 
c dream comes in as the expression of an involuntary', 
nco^ous psy^ic process beyond the control of the con- 
... shows the inner truth and reality of the patient 

like I conjeaun: it to be, and not as he svould 

c, but flj H w. 1 have tlicrcforc made it a rule to re- 
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gard dreams as I regard physiological facts: ^ 
the urine, tlien tlie urine contains sugar, and not albumen 
or urobum or somedring eUe that might fit i" betto with my 
expecutions. That is to say, I take dreams as diagnostieally val- 

SOS the way ot all dreams, my little 

us rather more than we expected. It P™ ” Cm “e 

ology oE the neurosis but ti Progn^u « Wtat is “0 

Tr-eCtlleTCLr^^rin^^^^^^^^^ 

and return to our considera -purosis The dreams I have 
to throw Hsbt un tb' equally well cite any number 

cited actually do *'>• But aetiologiral fac- 

oE initial dreams wb'" ^"e i do not wish for 

tor, although they /L' „hich caU lor searching aualy- 
the present to consider dreams tsnia 

sis and imerpretatiou. neuroses whose real aetiology 

t<>7 The point is this. Acre a ne^ and other 

becomes clear only rig j^tivcly unimportant. 
neuroses whose jjo„ which we started, that for *e 

me back to the b)'P°*“" ^,„,eiy necessary to make the pa- 

purposcs of therapy “ j i^cal factor. This hypothesis is little 

tient conscious of the act ^ nieoiy. I do not 

more than a hanguver Erom m etfe in origin, I 

oE course deny tot many “"^neuroses are of this nature 

cbiiahood, Su* a w- ^ "dTgSr to cTua^ly 

tienfs pasi; V"^»?|^arfor?'’ Often this has a ^ 

pertinent question Wnai compelled to go 

as,. a /.fFect on the ] 


and anse ^ ,%,«-pssariiy results lu uiw — - 

childhood. Su* a view attention to to p 

searching about f.^his childhood, while things of m 
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logical factor is biased and overloolts the main point of the 
dr^m. Our example indeed shows the aetiology clearly enough, 
but it also offers a prognosis or anticipation of the future as well 
as a suggestion about the treatment. There are in addition large 
numbers of initial dreams which do not touch the aetiology at 
all, but deal wth quite other matters, such as the patients atti- 
tude to the doctor. As an example of this I tvould like to tell 
you three dreams, all from the same patient, and each dreamt at 
the beginning of a course of treatment under three different 
analysts. Here is the first: "/ have to cross the frontier into an- 
other country^ but cannot find the frontier and nobody can tell 
me where it is.” 

soS The ensuing treatment proved unsuccessful and was broken 
off after a short time. The second dream is as follows: / 
have to cross the frontier, but the night is pitch-black and I 
cannot find the customs-house. After a long search I see a tiny 
light far off in the distance, and assume that the frontier is 
over there. But in order to get there, 1 hove to pass through a 
valley and a dark wood in which I lose my way. Then J notice 
that someone is near me. Suddenly he clings to me like a mad- 
man and I awake in terror/' 

This treatment, too, tvas broken off after a few weeks be- 
cause the analyst unconsciously identified himself with the pa- 
tient and the result was complete loss of orientation on both 
sides. 


S>o The third dream took place under my treatment: have 

to cross a frontier, or rather, I have already crossed it and find 
myself in a Swiss customs-house. I have only a handbag with 
me and think J have nothing to declare. But the customs official 
dives into my bag and, to my astonishment, pulls out a pair of 
twin beds." 

s*' Tlie patient had got married while under my treatment, 
and at first she developed the most violent resistance to her 
marriage. The aetiology of the neurotic resistance came to ligh^ 
only many months afterwards and there is not a w’ord about it 
in the dreams. They are without exception anticipations of the 
difficulties she is to have with the doctors concerned. 

5** These examples, like many others of the kind, may suffice 
to show Uiat dreams are often aniicipatoiy’ and would lose their 
specific meaning aimpletcly on a purely causalisiic view. 
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They afford unmistakable information about the analytical 
situadon, the correct understanding of which “ 
therapeutic importance. Doctor A 
rectly and handed the patient over to D«t°r B_Unte 
drew her own conclusions from tlie dream 

as die work of analysis ’ ^ ^ can be sure that 

clarity. If. by way of «X "ek ™ -^important layer of die 
the analysis has not yet tone H opaque and 

personality. As a rule, "f*' treTmenh and this 

blurred soon after tlie difficult. A further diE- 

makes the interpretation increasingly .j 

ficulty is that a point “ understands the situation as a 
be told, the doctor no ^ed by the fact that 

whole. That he does not („r we all know that 

the dreams become "^^Se opinion of the doctor, 

their "obsenrity" is a P'^Jr “KsOTei it h only when we 

To the ""Snppear unintelligible and mud- 

do not understand *at *mg elear; that is, d«y a« 

died. In themselves dreat" . eircmnstances. If, from 

just what they must >>' ""f “ ^''distance of some years, we 

i later stage of "-^^‘“'" “J^eams. we are often astounded 

look back at these as the analysts pror«d ; 

at our own blindness. Thus wh ,n c^P^' 

come upon dreams Ihe doctor should not b= 

witli the illuminating ( confusion or the p j. 

too ready to accuse d;^ ^ do ha'^r to take [““"fe 
deliberate inability to “^f."?”uid recognize 

as a sign patient ''00"'““^ himself con- 

psychiatrist "'*' 0 ^; u„d should radicr (used by 

that this IS a ° it is he ivhose "'“*.®’^;.„peutically 

fused, because '"'“Lhaviour. Moreover it is * Pj u„der- 
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his professional vanity, lays a dangerous trap for him. By taking 
refuge in the doctor’s self-confidence and “profound” under- 
standing, the patient loses all sense of reality, falls into a stub- 
born transference, and retards the cure. 

3 U Understanding is clearly a very subjective process. It can 
be extremely one-sided, in that the doctor understands but not 
the patient. In such a case the doctor conceives it to be his duty 
to convince the patient, and if the latter will not allow himself 
to be convinced, the doctor accuses him of resistance. When the 
understanding is all on my side, I say quite calmly that I do not 
understand, for in the end it makes very little difference 
whether the doctor understands or not, but it makes all the 
difference whether the patient understands. Understanding 
should therefore be understanding in the sense of an agree- 
ment which is the fruit of joint reflection. The danger of a one- 
sided understanding is that the doctor may judge the dream 
from the standpoint of a preconceived opinion. His judgment 
may be in line with orthodox theory, it may even be funda- 
mentally correct, but it will not win the patient’s assent, he will 
not come to an understanding with him, and that is in the prac- 
tical sense incorrect— incorrect because it anticipates and thus 
cripples the patient’s development. The patient, that is to say, 
does not need to have a truth inculcated into him— if we do 
that, we only reach his head; he needs far more to grow up to 
tliis truth, and in that way %vc reach his heart, and the appeal 
goes deeper and works more powerfully. 

S‘5 When the doctor's one-sided interpretation is based on 
mCTe agreement as to theory or on some other preconceived 
opinion, his chances of convincing the patient or of achieving 
any therapeutic results depend chiefly upon suggestion. Let no 
one deceive himself about this. In itself, suggestion is not to he 
despised, but it has serious limitations, not to speak of the sub- 
sidiary effects upon the patient’s independence of character 
which, in the long run, ^ve could very ■well do without. A prac- 
tising analyst may be supposed to believe implicitly in the sig- 
nificance and value of conscious realization, whereby hitherto 
unconscious parts of the personality are brought to light and 
subjected to conscious discrimination and criticism. It is a proc- 
as that requires the patient to face his problems and that taxes 
IS powers of conscious judgment and decision. It is nothing less 
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than a direct challenge to Ms ethical seme, a call to arms that 
must be amweied by the whole personality. As regards die ma- 
turation of personality, therefore, the analytical approach is ot 
a higher order than suggestion, which is a species of magic that 
in the dark and makes no ethical demands upon the per- 
sonality. Methods of treatment based on suggestion are decep- 
tive makeshifts; they are incompatible tvith the principles of 
analytical therapy and should be avoided if at all possible. 
Naturally su^estion can only be avoided if the doctor is con- 
scious of its possibility. There is at the best of times always 
enough— and more than enough— unconscious suggestion. 

The analyst who rvishes to rule out conscious suggestion 
must therefore consider every dream interpretation invalid un- 
til such time as a fortnula is found which rvins the assent of the 
patient 

5*7 The observance of this rule seems to me imperative when 
dealing tvith those dreams whose obscurity is evidence of the 
lack of understanding of both doctor and patient. The doctor 
should regard every such dream as sometliing nesv, as a source 
of information about conditions whose nature is unknotm to 
himj concerning which he has as much to learn as the patient. It 
goes tvithout saying that he should give up all his theoretical as- 
sumptions and should in every single case be ready to construct 
a totally neiv theory of dreams. There are still boundless oppor- 
tunities for pioneer work in this field. The view that dreams are 
merely the imaginary fulfilments of repressed wishes is hope- 
lessly out of date. There are, it is true, dreams which mani- 
festly represent wishes or fears, but what about all the other 
things? Dreams may contain ineluctable truths, philosophical 
pronouncements, illusions, wild fiintasies, memories, plans, an- 
ticipations, irrational experiences, even telepathic visions, and 
heaven knows what besides. One thing we ought never to for- 
ger.- almfliUbalf our lUe is passed in a more or less unconscious 
state. The dream is specifically the utterance of the unconscious. 
Just as the psyche has a diurnal side which we call conscious- 
ness, so also it has a nocturnal side: the unconscious psychic 
activity which we apprehend as dreamlike fantasy. It is certain 
that the conscious mind consists not only of wishes 
but of vastly more besidM; and it is highly probable ‘h" 
dream psyche possesses a wealth of contents and Imng forms 
>« 
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equal to or even greater than those o£ the conscious mind, 
which is characterized by concentration, limitation, and exclu* 
sion. 

S‘8 This being so, it is imperative that we should not pare 
do^vn the meaning o£ the dream to fit some narrow doctrine. 
We must remember that there are not a few patients who imi- 
tate the technical or theoretical jargon of the doctor, and do'this 
even in tlieir dreams, in accordance with the old tag, Cants 
panem somniat, piscator pisces. This is not to say that the fishes 
of which the fisherman dreams are fishes and nothing more. 
There is no language that cannot be misused. As may easily be 
imagined, the misuse often turns the tables on us; it even seems 
as if the unconscious had a way of strangling the doctor in tlie 
coils of his own theory. Therefore 1 leave theory aside as much 
as possible when analysing dreams— not entirely, of course, for 
we always need some theory to make things intelligible. It is on 
the basis of theory, for instance, that I expect dreams to have a 
meaning, I cannot prove in every case that this is so, for there 
are dreams which the doctor and the patient simply do not 
understand. But I have to make such an hypothesis in order 
to find courage to deal tvith dreams at all. To say that dreams 
add something important to our conscious knowledge, and that 
a dream which fails to do so has not been properly interpreted 
—that, too, is a theory. But I must make this hypothesis as well 
in order to explain to myself why I analyse dreams in the first 
place. All other hypotheses, however, about the function and 
the structure of dreams are merely rules of thumb and must be 
subjected to constant modification. In dream-analysis we must 
never forget, even for a moment, that -we move on treacher- 
ous ground where nothing is certain but uncertainty. If it were 
not so paradoxical, one would almost like to call out to the 
dream interpreter: “Do anything you like, only don’t try to 
understandl” 

3*9 When we take up an obscure dream, our first task is not 
to understand and interpret, but to establish the context with 
minute care. By this I do nof mean unlimited “free associa- 
tion starting from any and every image in the dream, but a 
careful and conscious illumination of the interconnected as- 
sociadons ohjeedvely grouped round pardcular images. Many 
patients have first to be educated to this, for they resemble the 
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doctor in their insuperable desire to understand and interpret 
oHliand, espeoallp rphen tftej-We been primed by iMeested 
reading or by a previous analysis that svent ivrong. They begin 
by associating in accordance rrith a theory, that is, they try to 
understand and interpret, and they nearly always get stuck. 
Like the doctor, they svant to get behind the dream at once in 
the false belief that the dream is a mere fa5ade concealing the 
true meaning. But the so-called facade of most houses is by no 
means a falce or a deceptive distortion; on the contraiy, it fol- 
lows the plan of the building and often betrays the interior ar- 
rangement. The * manifest” dream-picture is the dream itself 
and contains the whole meaning of the dream. When I find 
sugar in the urine, it is sugar and not just a facade for albumen, 
^Vhat Freud calls the "dream-fafade” h the dream’s obscurity, 
and this is really only a projection of our own lack of under- 
standing. We say that the dream has a false front only because 
we fail to see into it. We would do better to say that we are 
dealing with something like a text that is unintelligible not be- 
cause it has a fa9ade— a text has no fa9ade— but simply because 
we cannot read it. ^Ve do not have to get behind such a text, but 
must first learn to read it. 

J*® The best way to do this, as I have already remarked, is to 
establish the context. Free association will get me nowhere, any 
more than it would help me to decipher a Hittite inscription. 

It rvill of course help me to uncover all my orvn complexes, but 
for this purpose I have no need of a dream— I could just as well 
take a public notice or a sentence in a newspaper. Free associa- 
tion rvill bring out all my complexes, but hardly ever the mean- 
ing of a dream. To understand the dream’s meaning I must 
stick as close as possible to the dream images. IVhen somebody 
dreams of a “deal table,” it is not enough for him to associate 
it with his writing-desk which does not happen to be made of 
deal. Supposing that nothing more occurs to the dreamer, this 
blocking has an objective meaning, for it indicates that a par- 
ticular darkness reigns in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
dream-image, and that is suspicious. We would expect him to 
have dozens of associa tions to a deal table, and the fact that there 
is apparently nothing is itself significant. In such cases I keep 
on returning to the image, and I usually say to my patient 
“Suppose I had no idea what the words deal table mean. De- 
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scribe this object and give me its history in such a way that I 
cannot fail to understand what sort of a tiling it is." 

32> In this way we manage to establish almost the whole con- 
text of the dream-image. When we have done this for all the 
images in the dream we are ready for the venture of interpre- 
tation. 

322 Every interpretation is an h^'pothesis, an attempt to read an 
unknown text. An obscure dream, taken in isolation, can hardly 
ever be interpreted with any certainty. For this reason I at- 
tach little importance to the interpretation of single dreams. 
A relative degree of certainty is reached only in the interpreta- 
tion of a series of dreams, where the later dreams correct the 
mistakes we have made in handling those that went before. 
Also, the basic ideas and themes can be recognized much better 
in a dream-series, and I therefore urge my patients to keep a 
careful record of their dreams and of the interpretations given. 

I also show them how to work out their dreams in the manner 
d^ribed, so that they can bring the dream and its context 
with them in tvriting to the consultation. At a later stage I get 
them to work out the interpretation as well. In this svay the 
patient learns how to deal correctly ts’ith his unconscious with- 
out the doctor’s help. 

3*3 Were dreams nothing more than sources of information 
about factors of aetiological importance, the w'hole w'ork of 
dream-interpretation could safely be left to the doctor. Again, 
if their only use ivas to proride the doctor with a collection 
of usefol hints and psychological tips, my osvn procedure -would 
e entirely superfluous. But since, as my examples have shosvn, 
dreams contain something more than practical helps for the 
doctor, dream-analysis deserves very special attention. Some- 
umes, indeed, it is a matter of life and death. Among many 
instances of this sort, there is one that has remained particu- 
at y impressive. It concerns a colleague of mine, a man some- 
ivhat older than myself, whom I used to see from time to time 
w ii"t ^ ^ teased me about my dream-interpretations- 
e , met him one day in the street and he called out to me, 
ow things going? Still interpreting dreams? By the tvay» 
a another idiotic dream. Does that mean something too?" 
I^is is -what he had dreamed: "/ am cUmbins a hieh moun- 
woiy-covered slopes. I climb higher and higher, 
and It IS marvellous weather. The higher I climb the better J 
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feel I think, 7/ only 1 could go on climbing like this for ever*’ 
When I reach the summit my happiness and elation are so 
great that I feel I could mount right up into space. And 1 dis- 
cover that I can actually do so: I mount upwards on empty air, 
and awake in sheer ecsla^“ ^ 

S*4 After some discussion, 1 said. "My dear fellow, I know you 
can’t give up mountaineering, bat let me implore you not to 
go alone from now on. ^Vhen you go, take tsvo guides, and 
promise on your word of honour to follow them absolutely." 
“Incorrigiblel" he replied, laughing, and waved good-bye. I 
never saw him again. Two months later the first blow fell. 
When out alone, he svas buried by an avalanche, but stfas dug 
out in tlie nick of time by a military patrol that happened to be 
passing. Three months aftcnvards the end came. He went on a 
climb with a younger friend, but without guides, A guide 
standing below saw him literally step out into the air while de- 
scending a rock face. He fell on the head of his friend, tvho svas 
waiting lotver down, and both were dashed to pieces frr below. 
That t'as eatasis with a vengeancel * 

3*5 No amount of scepticism arid criticism has yet enabled me 
to regard dreams as negiigible occurrences. Often enough they 
appear senseless, but it is obviously we who lack the sense and 
ingenuity to read the enigmatic message from the nocturnal 
realm of the psyche. Seeing that at least half our psychic exist- 
ence is passed in that realm, and that consciousness acts upon 
our nightly life just as much as the unconscious overshadows 
our daily life, it would seem all the more incumbent on medi- 
cal psycliology to sliarpen its senses by a sj'stematic study of 
dreams. Nobody doubts the importance of conscious experi- 
ence; why then should we doubt the significance of unconscious 
happenings? They also are part of our life, and sometimes more 
truly a part of it for weal or woe than any happenings of the 


3*6 ^Since dreams provide informaUon about the hidden inner 
life and reveal to the patient those components of lus per- 
sonalily which, in his daily behaviour, appear 
rotic sjLptoras, it follows that we cannot '‘''“'"'.y 
from the side of consciousness alone, but “ 

change in and through the unconsaous. In the I^hi of our 
. [Thif i. dbcuord .. Ero,.w ■» ."d 

Xdaatioa:' 79, pan. jiyf-EorroRS.J 
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present knowledge this can be achieved only by the thorough 
and conscious assimilation of unconscious contents. 

3*7 "Assimilation" in this sense means mutual penetration of 
conscious and unconscious, and not— as is commonly thought 
and practised— a one-sided evaluation, interpretation, and de- 
formation of unconscious contents by the conscious mind. As 
to the \'alue and significance of unconscious contents in gen- 
eral, very mistaken views arc current. It is well known that the 
Freudian school presents the unconscious in a thoroughly nega- 
tive light, much as it regards primitive man as little better than 
a monster. Its nursery-talcs about the terrible old man of the 
tribe and its teachings about the "infantilc-pers'crsc-criminal’ 
unconscious have led people to make a dangerous ogre out 
of something perfectly natural. As if all that is good, reason- 
able, worth while, and beautiful had taken up its abode in the 
conscious mindl Have the horrors of the ^Vo^ld War done 
nothing to open our eyes, so that we still cannot see that the con- 
scious mind is even more devilish and per\'crse than the nat- 
uralness of the unconscious? 

8*8 The charge has recently been laid at my door tliat my 
teaching about the assimilation of the unconscious would un- 
dermine civilization and deliver up our highest s'alues to sheer 
primitiviiy. Such an opinion can only be based on the totally 
erroneous supposition that the unconscious is a monster. It is a 
\iew that springs from fear of nature and the realities of life- 
Freud invented the idea of sublimation to save us from the 
imaginary claws of the unconscious. But what is real, w’hat ac- 


tually exists, cannot be alchemically sublimated, and if anything 
is apparently sublimated it never was what a false interpreta- 
tion took it to be. 


The unconscious is not a demoniacal monster, but a nat- 
ural entity which, as far as moral sense, aesthetic taste, and in- 
tellectual judgment go, is completely neutral. It only becomes 
dangerous when our conscious attitude to it is hopelessly wTong. 
To the degree that we repress it, its danger increases. But the 
moment the patient begins to assimilate contents that were pre- 
viously unconscious, its danger diminishes. The dissociation of 
P^^^t'^hty, the anxious division of the day-time and the night- 
psyche, cease with progressive assimilation. 
What my critic feared— the ovenvhelming of the conscious mind 
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by ihe uncoTOCio..s-is far more likely to ensue when the un- 
conscous IS cMjuded from life by being repressed, falsely 
interpreted, and depreciated. ^ 

wo The fundamental mistake regarding the nature of the un- 
conscious IS probably ibis: it is commonly supposed that its 
contents have only one meaning and are marked wiUi an un- 
alterable plus or minus sign. In my humble opinion, this view 
is too naive. The psyclie is a seJf-reguIaiing system that main- 
tains its equilibrium just as the body does. Every process that 
goes too far immediately and inevitably calls forth compensa- 
tions, and witliout these there would be neither a normal me- 
tabolism nor a normal psydie. In this sense sve can take the 
tlicory of compensation as a basic law of psychic behaviour. 
Too little on one side results in too much on the other. Simi- 
larly, the relation between conscious and unconscious is com- 
pensator)’. This is one of the best-proven rules of dream in- 
terpretation. IWicn we set out to interpret a dream, it is always 
helpful to ask: What conscious attitude does it compensate? 

83> Compensation is not as a rule merely an illusory wish- 
fulfilment, but art actual fact that becomes still more actual the 
more we repress it. IVe do not stop feeling thirsty by repressing 
our thirst. In the same svay, the dream-content is to be regarded 
with due seriousness as art actuality that has to be fitted into the 
conscious altitude as a codeterraining factor. If we fail to do 
this, we merely persist in that eccentric frame of mind which 
evoked the unconscious compensation in the first place. It is 
then difficult to see Jiow sve can ever arrive at a sane judgment 
of ourselves or at a balanced rvay of living. 

JJ* If it should occur to anyone to replace the conscious con- 
tent by an unconscious one-and this is the prospect which my 
critics find so alarming-he svould only succeed in repressing it, 
and it would then reappear as an unconscious compensation. 
The unconscious would thus have changed its face completely, 
it would now be timidly reasonable, in striking contrast to its 
former tone. It is not generally believed that the unconsaous 
operates in this way, yet such revcnals constantly take place 
and constitute its proper function. That is why every dream is 
an organ of information and control, and why dreams are our 
most effective aid in building up the personahty, 
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355 The unconscious does not harbour in itself any explosive 
materials unless an ovenveening or cowardly conscious atti- 
tude has secretly laid up stores of explosives there. All the 
more reason, then, for watching our step. 

354 From all this it should now be clear why I make it an 
heuristic rule, in interpreting a dream, to ask myself: \Vhat 
conscious attitude docs it compensate? By so doing, I relate the 
dream as closely as possible to the conscious situation; indeed, 

I would even assert that without knowledge of the conscious 
situation the dream can never be interpreted with any degree 
of certainty. Only in the light of this knowledge is it possible 
to make out whether the unconscious content carries a plus or 
a minus sign. The dream is not an isolated event completely 
cut off from daily life and lacking its character. If it seems 
so to us, that is only the result of our lack of understanding, 
a subjective illusion. In reality the relation between the con- 
scious mind and the dream is strictly causal, and they interact 
in the subtlest of ways. 

835 I should like to show by means of an example how important 
it is to evaluate the unconscious contents correctly. A young 
man brought me the following dream: "My father is driving 
away from the house in his new car. He drives very clumsily, and 
I get very annoyed over his apparent stupidity. He goes this way 
and that, forwards and backwards, and manoeuvres the car into 
a dangerous position. Finally he runs into a wall and damages 
the car badly. I shout at him in a perfect fury that he ought to 
behave himself. My father only laughs, and then I see that he is 
dead drunk." This dream has no foundation in fact. The 
dreamer is convinced that his father would never behave like 
that, even when drunk. As a motorist he himself is very careful 
and extremely moderate in the use of alcohol, especially when 
he has to drive. Bad driving, and even slight damage to the car, 
irntate him greatly. His relation to his father is positive. He ad- 
mire him for being an unusually successful man. We can say, 
without any great feat of interpretation, that the dream presents 
a most unfavourable picture of the father. What, then, should 
we uke Its meaning to be for the son? Is his relation to his father 
go ®^|y ou the surface, and does it really consist in over-com- 
pensated resistances? If so, we should have to give the dream- 
content a positive sign; we should have to tell the young man: 
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'That IS your real relation to your father." But since I could 
hnd notlwng nemotiaily ambivalent in the son's real relation to 
hi_s faUier. I had no warrant for upsetting the young man’s feelings 
with such a destructive pronouncement. To do so would have 
been a bad therapeutic blunder. 

31® But, if his relation to his father is in fact good, why must 
uic dream manufacture such an improbable story in order to 
discredit tlie father? In the dreamer’s unconscious there must 
be some tendency to produce such a dream. Is that because he 
has resistances after all, perhaps fed by envy or some other in- 
ferior motive? Before we go out of our tvay to burden his con- 
science— and with sensitive young people this is ahvays rather 
a dangerous proceeding— sve would do better to inquire not 
tvhy he fiad tin's dream, but what its purpose is. The answer 
in this case would be that his unconscious is obviously trying 
to take tlie father down a peg. If we regard this as a compensa- 
tion, we are forced to the conclusion that his relation to his 
father is not only good, but actually too good. In fact he de- 
serves the French soubriquet of fils & papa. His father is still 
too much the guarantor of his existence, and the dreamer is 
still living svhat I svould call a provisional life. His particular 
danger is that he cannot see his osvn reality on account of his 
father,* therefore the unconscious resorts to a kind of artifidal 
blasphemy so as to lower the father and elevate the son. "An 
immoral business," we may be tempted to say. An unintelligent 
father tvould probably take umbrage, but the compensation is 
entirely to the point, since it forces the son to contrast himself 
with his father, which is the only way he could become con- 


scious of himself. 

337 The interpretadon just outlined tvas apparently the cor- 
rect one, for it struck home. It won the spontaneous assent of 
the dreamer, and no real values were damaged, either for the 
father or for the son. But this interpretation was only possible 
when the svhole conscious phenomenology of the father-son re- 
latiomhip had been carefully studied. Withuut a knowledge of 
the comdous situation the real meaning of the dream would 

«a''“Sm;onfen« m be assimilated, it is of ovetriding 
importance that no real values of the consaous penonality 
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should be damaged, much less destroyed, othenvise there is no 
one left to do the assimilating. The recognition of tlie uncon- 
scious is not a Bolshevist experiment tvhich puts the lowest on 
top and thus re-establishes the very situation it intended to 
correct. We must see to it that the values of the conscious per- 
sonality remain intact, for unconscious compensation is only 
effective when it co-operates with an integral consciousness. 
Assimilation is never a question of “this or that,” but always of 
“this and that." 

339 Just as the interpretation of dreams requires exact knowl- 
edge of the conscious status quo, so the treatment of dream sym- 
bolism demands that we take into account the dreamer’s philo- 
sophical, religious, and moral convictions. It is far wiser m 
practice not to regard dream-symbols semiotically, i.e., as signs 
or symiptoms of a fixed character, but as true symbols, he., as 
expressions of a content not yet consciously recognized or con- 
ceptually formulated. In addition, they must be considered in 
relation to the dreamer’s immediate state of consciousness. I 
say that this procedure is advisable in practice because in theory 
relatively fixed symbols do exist whose meaning must on no 
account be referred to anything knotvn and formulable as a 
concept. If there were no such relatively fi.xcd symbols it would 
be impossible to determine the structure of the unconscious, 
for there would be nothing that could in any way be laid hold 
of or described. 

310 _ It may seem strange that I should attribute an as it were 
indefinite content to these relatively fixed symbols. Yet if their 
content were not indefinite, they would not be symbols at all, 
but signs or symptoms. Wc all know how the Freudian school 
operates with hard-and-fct sexual "symbols”— ^vhich in this 
case I would call "signs”— and endows them ivith an apparently 
definitive content, namely sexuality. Unfortunately Freuds 
idea of sexuality is incredibly elastic and so vague that it can 
be made to include almost anything. The word sounds familiar 
enough, but what it denotes is no more than an indeterminable 
X that ranges from the physiological activity of the glands at 
one extreme to ilie sublime reaches of the spirit at the other. 
Instead of yielding to a dermatic conviction based on the illu- 
sion^ that we know something because we have a familiar word 
for It, I prefer to regard the symbol as an unkno^vn quantity, 
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'* '-T 7“?”“ ■" "Ever quiic determin- 

able. T.7te. for imlance. the so-talied piiailic sj-mbols which 
are siippos<^ to stand for Uie memhrum virile and nothin? 
more. Psychologically speaking, the mem6rum is itselE-as 
Kranefeldt points out in a recent svork *— an emblem of some- 
tlimg tvliose wider content is not at all easy to determine. But 
primitive people, svho, like Uie ancients, make the freest use of 
phallic symbols, would never dream of confusing the phallus, 
as a ritualistic symbol, svith the penis. The phallus always means 
the creative mana. the posver of healing and fertility, the "ex- 
traordinarily potent,” to use Lehmann’s e-xpresslon, tvhose 
equivalents in mythology and in dreams are the bull, the ass, 
the pomegranate, the yoni, the he^oat, the lightning, the horse’s 
hoof, the dance, the magical cohabitation in the furrow, and the 
menstrual fluid, to mention only a fesv of the thousand other 
analogies. That which underlies all the analogies, and sexuality 
itself, is an ardiciypal image whose character is hard to de- 
fine, but whose nearest psychological equivalent is perhaps the 
primitive mana-symbol. 

SO AH these symbols are relatively luted, but in no single case 
can wc have the a priori certainty iliat in practice Uie symbol 
must be interpreted in that loy. 

3JS Practical necessity may call for something quite different. 
Of course, if we bad to give an exhaustive scientific interpreta- 
tion of a dream, in accordance svith a theory, tve should have 
to refer every such symbol to an archetype. But in practice 
that can be a positive mistake, for the patient's psyrhological 
state at the moment may require anything but a digression 
into dream theory. It is therefore advisable to comider first 
and foremost the meaning of the symbol in relation to the 
conscious situation— in other words, to treat the symbol as if it 
were not fixed. Tliis is as much as to say that we must renounce 
all preconceived opinions, however knowing they make us feel, 
and try to discover what things mean for the patient. In so 
doing, we shall obviously not get very far towards a thcoreucal 
imeroretation; indeed we shall probably get stuck at ibe v^ 
beginnine. But if the pracsilioner operates too much « * 

Sobols, Acre is a danger of his fencing 

p^icious dogmatism, and Urus faitag hts pattent. Valor- 
S‘'Koioplex und MjUios," 102. 
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should be damaged, much less destroyed, othenvise tliere is no 
one left to do tl»e assimilating. Tlie recognition of the uncon- 
scious is not a Bolshevist experiment svhich puts the lowest on 
top and tlius re-establishes the very situation it intended to 
correct. We must see to it that the values of the conscious per- 
sonality remain intact, for unconscious compensation is only 
effective when it co-operates with an int^ral consciousness. 
Assimilation is never a question of "this or that," but always of 
"this and that." 

S39 Just as the interpretation of dreams requires exact knowl- 
edge of the conscious status quo, so the treatment of dream sym- 
bolism demands that we take into account the dreamer’s philo- 
sophical, religious, and moral convictions. It is far wiser in 
practice not to regard dream-symbols semiotically, i.e., as signs 
or symptoms of a fixed character, but as true symbols, i.e., as 
expressions of a content not yet consciously recognized or con- 
ceptually formulated. In addition, they’ must be considered in 
relation to the dreamer's immediate state of consciousness. I 
say that this procedure is ads'isable m practice because in theory 
relatively fixed symbols do exist whose meaning must on no 
account be referred to anything known and formulable as a 
concept. If there were no such relatively fixed symbols it would 
be impossible to determine the structure of the unconscious, 
for there would be nothing that could in any way be laid hold 
of or described. 

Si° ^ It may seem strange that I should attribute an as it were 
indefinite content to these relatively fixed symbols. Yet it their 
content were not indefinite, they would not be symbols at all, 
but signs or symptoms. We all kno'w ho^v the Freudian school 
operates wdth hard-and-fiist sexual “symbols” — which in this 
case I would call “signs”— and endows them wdth an apparently 
definitive content, namely sexuality. Unfortunately Freud s 
idea of sexuality is incredibly elastic and so vague that it can 
be made to include almost anything. The ivord sounds familiar 
enough, but what it denotes b no more than an indeterminable 
X that ranges from the physiological activity of the glands at 
one extreme to the sublime reaches of the spirit at the other. 
Instead of yielding to a dogmatic conviction based on the illu- 
sion that we know something because tve have a familiar "word 
for it, I prefer to regard the symbol as an unknotvn quantity, 
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hard to recognize and, in the last resort, never quite determin- 
able Take, tor instance, the soolled phalhc symbols which 
are supposed to stand tor the tnemhrnm mrile and nothing 
more. Psychologically speaking, the menihriim is itself-as 
nneleld t points out in a recent work --an emblem of some- 
rii?n“whose wider content is not at all easy to deterniine. But 
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tunately I must refrain from illustrating this point, for I should 
have to go into greater detail than space here permits, ^^ore• 
over I have published sufficient material elsewhere in support 
of my statements. 

343 It frequently happens at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment that a dream will reveal to the doctor, in broad perspec- 
tive, the whole programme of the unconscious. But for practical 
reasons it may be quite impossible to make clear to the 
patient the deeper meaning of the dream. In this respect, too, 
we are limited by practical considerations. Such insight is ren- 
dered possible by the doctor’s knowledge of relatively fixed sym- 
bols. It can be of the greatest value in diagnosis as well as in 
prognosis. I was once consulted about a seventeen-year-old 
girl. One specialist had conjectured that she might be in the 
first stages of progressive muscular atrophy, while another 
thought that it was a case of hysteria. In view of the second opin- 
ion, I tvas called in. The clinical picture made me suspect an 
organic disease, but there were signs of hysteria as well. I asked 
for dreams. The patient anstvered at once: "Yes, I have ter- 
rible dreams. Only recently I dreamt I was coming home at 
night. Everything is as quiet as death. The door into the living- 
room is half open, and I see my mother hanging from the 
chandelier, swinging to and fro in the cold wind that blows in 
through the open windows. Another time I dreamt that a ter- 
rible noise broke out in the house at night. I get up and dis- 
cover that a frightened horse is tearing through the rooms. At 
last it finds the door into the hall, and jumps through the hall 
window from the fourth floor into the street below. I was ter- 
rified when I saw it lying there, all mangled." 

S 44 The gruesome character of the dreams is alone sufficient to 
make one pause. All the same, other people have anxiety dreams 
now and then. We must therefore look more closely into the 
meanmg of the two main symbols, "mother” and "horse.” They 
must be equivalents, for they both do the same thing: they 
commit suicide. "Mother” is an archetype and refers to the 
P origin, to nature, to that which passively creates, hence 
to substance and matter, to materiality, the womb, the vegeta- 
ive^ unctions. It also means the unconscious, our natural and 
instinctive life, the physiological realm, the body in which sve 
dwell or are contained: for the "mother" is also the matrix, the 
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hollow form, the vKsel thM carries and nourishes, and it thus 
stands psychologically for the foundatiom o£ consciousness. Be- 
ing msicle or contained in something also suggests darkness 
something nocturnal and fearful, hemming one in. These allu- 
sions give the idea of the mother in many of its mythological and 
etymolc^ical^ variants; they also represent an important part 
of the Ym idea in Chinese philosophy. This is no individ- 
ual acquisition of a seventeen-year-old girl; it is a collective in- 
heritance, alive and recorded in language, inherited along with 
the structure of tlie psyche and therefore to be found at all 
times and among all peoples. 

3t5 The svord "mother,” which sounds so familiar, apparently 
refers to the best-known, the individual mother— to "my 
mother." But the mother-symbol points to a darker background 
which eludes conceptual formulation and can only be vaguely 
apprehended as the hidden, nature-bound life of the body. Yet 
even this is too narrow and excludes too many vital subsidiary 
meanings. The underlying, primary psychic reality is so incon- 
ceivably complex that it can be grasped only at the farthest 
reach of intuition, and then but very dimly. That is svhy it 
needs symbols. 

If we apply our findings to the dream, its interpretation 
will be: The unconscious life is destroying itself. That is the 
dream’s message to the conscious mind of the dreamer and to 
anybody who has ears to hear. 

547 "Hone” is an archetype that is svidely current in mythol- 
ogy and folklore. As an animal it represents the non-human 
psyche, the subhuman, animal side, the unconscious. That is 
why horses in folklore sometimes sec visions, hear voices, and 
speak. As a beast of burden it is closely related to the mother- 
archetype (witness the Valkyries that bear the dead hero to 
Valhalla, the Trojan horse, etc.). As an animal lower than man 
ft represents the lower part of the body and the annnal ira- 
pulse, that rise from there. The horse is dynam.c and vehicular 
“ . . — in... .. of instinct. It IS subject 


powen It carries one 


away like a surge 


to panics like all instinctive creatures who lade highCT con- 
sciousness. Also it has to do with sorc^ ^ 

especially the black night-hotscs which 
5t» It is evident, then, tot “horse" rs an 

with a slight shift of meaning. The nnither stands for hie at m 
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origin, the horse for the merely animal life of the body. If ive 
apply this meaning to the text of our dream, its interpretation 
will be: The animal life is destroying itself. 

549 The two dreams make nearly identical statements, but, as 
is usually the case, the second is the more specific. Note the 
peculiar subtlety of the dream: there is no mention of the death 
of the individual. It is notorious that one often dreams of one's 
own death, but that is no serious matter. "When it is really a 
question of death, the dream speaks another language. 

550 Both dreams point to a grave organic disease with a fatal 
outcome. This prognosis was soon confirmed. 

S 5 ‘ As for the relath'ely fixed symbols, thb example gives a fair 
idea of their general nature. There arc a great many of them, 
and all are individually marked by subtle shifts of meaning. 
It is only through comparative studies in mythology, folklore, 
religion, and philology that we can evaluate tlieir nature sci- 
entifically. The cvolutionaiy stratification of the psyche is 
more clearly discernible in the dream than in the conscious 
mind. In the dream, the psyche speaks in images, and gives ex- 
pression to instincts, which derive from the most primitive levels 
of nature. Therefore, through the assimilation of unconscious 
contents, the momentaiy life of consciousness can once more be 
brought into harmony with the law of nature from which it 
all too easily departs, and the patient can be led back to the 
natural law of his own being. 

5a* ^ I have not been able, in so short a space, to deal with any- 

(hmg but the elements of the subject. 1 could not put together 
efore your eyes, stone by stone, the edifice that is reared in 
e\eTy analysb from the materials of the unconscious and finally 
^ches completion in the restoration of the total personality. 
The way of 5ucc«sive assimilations goes far bey ond the curative 
results tlut specifically concern the doaor. It leads in the end 
to that distant goal which may perhaps have been the first urge 
to li[e: the complete actualization of the whole human be- 
ing, ^ at IS, individuation. 'VVe physicians may well be the first 
consoous obsers’ers of this dark process of nature. As a rule ive 
see only the pathological phase of development, and we lose 
sig t of the patient as soon as he is cured. Yet it is only after 
Uie cure that we would really be in a position to study the nor- 
mal process, which may extend over years and decades. Had 
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we but a little knowledge of the ends tomrd which the uncon- 
scious development is tending, and were the doctor’s psyclio- 
logical insight not dratvn exclusively from the pathological 
phase, we should have a less confused idea of the processes 
mediated to the conscious mind by dreams and a clearer recog- 
nition of wliat tlie symbols point to. In my opinion, every doc- 
tor should understand that every procedure in p5)'chotherapy, 
and particularly the analytical procedure, breaks into a pur- 
poseful and continuous process of development, now at this 
point and now at that, and thus singles out separate phases 
svhich seem to follosv opposing courses. Each individual analysis 
by itself shows only one part or one aspect of the deeper process, 
and for this reason nothing but hopeless confusion can result 
from comparative case histories. For this reason, too,^ I have 
preferred to confine myself to the rudiments of the subjrtt and 
to practical considerations; for only in closest contact svith the 
everyday facts can sve come to anything like a satisfactory un- 
derstanding. 
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origin, the horse for the merely animal life of the body. If we 
apply this meaning to the text of our dream, its interpretation 
will be: The animal life is destroying itself. 

349 The two dreams make nearly identical statements, but, as 
is usually the case, the second is the more specific. Note the 
peculiar subtlety of the dream: there is no mention of the death 
of the individual. It is notorious tliat one often dreams of one's 
own death, but tliat is no serious matter. When it is really a 
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idea of their general nature. There are a great many of them, 
and all are individually marked by subtle shifts of meaning. 
It is only through comparative studies in mythology, folklore, 
religion, and philology that we can evaluate their nature sci- 
entifically. The evolutionary stratification of the psyche is 
more clearly discernible in the dream than in the conscious 
mind. In the dream, the psyche speaks in images, and gives ex- 
pression to instincts, which derive from the most primitive levels 
of nature. Therefore, through the assimilation of unconscious 
contents, the momentary' life of consciousness can once more be 
brought into harmony with the latv of nature from which it 
all too easily departs, and the patient can be led back to the 
natural law of his own being. 

35* ^ I have not been able, in so short a space, to deal with any- 

thing but the elements of the subject. I could not put together 
before your eyes, stone by stone, the edifice that is reared in 
every analysis from the materials of the unconscious and finally 
^aches completion in the restoration of the total personality. 
The way of successive assimilations goes far beyond the curative 
results that specifically concern the doctor. It leads in the end 
to that distant goal which may perhaps have been the first urge 
to 1 e. the complete actualization of the whole human be- 
ing, ^ at IS, individuation. We physicians may well be the first 
conscious observers of this dark process of nature. As a rule we 
see only the pathological phase of development, and we lose 
sig It of the patient as soon as he is cured. Yet it is only after 
the cure that we would really be in a position to study the nor- 
ma process, which may extend over years and decades. Had 
160 
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we but a little knowledge o£ the ends toTOrd which the uncon- 
scious development is tending, and svere the doctor's ps)'cho- 
logical insight not draivn exclusively from the pathological 
phase, we should have a less conftis^ idea of the processes 
mediated to the conscious mind by dreams and a clearer recog- 
nition of what the symbols point to. In my opinion, every doc- 
tor should understand titat every procedure in psychotherapy, 
and particularly the analytical pra:edure, breaks into a pur- 
poseful and continuous process of development, now at this 
point and now at that, and thus singles out separate phases 
whicii seem to follow opposing courses. Each individual analysis 
by itself shows only one part or one aspect of the deeper process, 
and for this reason nothing but hopeless confusion can result 
from comparative case liisiories. For this reason, too, I have 
preferred to confine myself to tl»e rudiments of the subject and 
to practical considerations,* for only in closest contact with tlie 
ever>’day facts can we come to anything like a satisfactory un- 
derstanding. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TRANSFERENCE* 


INTERPRETED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A SET OF ALCHEMICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Huaero non poM, nihil hie delermino dlelant 
Coniieto, eonor, eonfero, lento, rogo. . . . 

(I inquire, I do not atscri; I do not bere 
derermine anything v-iib £na) assurance.' 1 
conjcclute, uy, compare, aitcmpt. aiL . , .) 
—Motto to the Adumbratlo Kabbalae 
CArutionac {9} 


TO MV WIFE 


X [Tint published, £o book tora. uJDSersyeholope der tbenugung (Zurich. ijjC). 
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FOREWORD 


Everyone who has had practical experience of psychotherapy 
knows that the process which Freud called ^‘transference” often 
presents a difficult problem. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that almost all cases requiring lengthy treatment gravitate 
round the phenomenon of transference, and that the success 
or failure of the treatment appears to be bound up with it in 
a very fundamental way. Psychology, therefore, cannot very well 
overlook or avoid this problem, nor should the psychotherapist 
pretend that the so-called “dissolution of the transference’ is 
just a matter of course. We meet with a similar optimism in the 
treatment of “sublimation,” a process closely connected with 
the transference. In discussing these phenomena, people often 
talk as though they could be dealt with by reason, or by intellb 
gence and will, or could be remedied by the ingenuity and art 
of a doctor armed with superior technique. This euphemistic 
and propitiatory approach is useful enough when the situation 
is the reverse of simple and no easy results are to be had; but it 
has the disadvantage of disguising the difficulty of the problem 
and thus preventing or postponing deeper investigation. Al- 
though I originally agreed with Freud that the importance of 
the transference could hardly be overestimated, increasing ex- 
perience has forced me to realize that its importance is relative. 
The transference is like those medicines which are a panacea 
/ot one and pure poison for another. In one case its appearance 
denotes a change for the better, in another it is a hindrance and 
an aggravation, if not a change for the worse, and in a third it 
IS relatively unimportant. Generally speaking, however, it is a 
critical phenomenon of varying shades of meaning and its ab- 
sence w cu significant as its presence. 

In this book I am concerned with' the “classical” form of 
traTvference and. Us phenomenology. As it is a form of relation- 
^ ip, it a ways implies a vis-a-vis. Where it is negative or not 
ere at all, the vis-d'vis plays an unimportant part, as is gen- 
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eralh the case, for imiance, when there is an injerwnty com- 
blex coupled with a compensating need /or sell-asserlion. 

r^ayseem strange to the reader that, in order to throw 
light on the translerence, I should turn to something o ap^ 

mmrni 

to learn that this phenomenon, sh^ by symbolism 
frequent and so important, ntjo „n- 

and imagery irZsference relatioJhip: rather, 

scions representations of th panted, and for 

t'lben, as an Ariadne thread to guide us 


in our argument. account of the clinical phe- 

The reader will not intended for the 

nomena of ‘ be instructed in such matters, 

beginner who would first ' , bare already gamed 

bu^t is addressed «« obfectl to^pro- 


sufficient 


dressed excluswely to . Q^j-gct is to pro- 

experience in their o':^P^‘‘‘‘±%aJered and still 

e kind of onentaioninthun lyd^^er 


‘bide some kind of reader with some of 

unexplored territory, and “ that beset our 

its problems. In view of P i^e provisional char- 

understanding here I^fft^a tied to put together my ob- 
acter of my investigation ^ ,lem to the reader’s 

servations and ide^, and directing his attention to certain 
consideration in the arced itself upon me in 

boinls of view whose impor I ^ ipHon will not be 

The reader who appr 
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pared will perhaps be astonished at the amount of historical 
material 1 bring to bear on my investigation. The reason and 
inner necessity for this lie in the fact that it is only possible 
to come to a right understanding and appreciation of a con- 
temporary psychological problem when we can reach a point 
outside our own time from which to observe it. This point can 
only be some past epoch that was concerned with the same 
problems, although under different conditions and in other 
forms. The comparative analysis here undertaken naturally 
demands a correspondingly detailed account of the historical 
aspects of the situation. These could be described much more 
succinctly if we were dealing with well-known material, where 
a few references and hints would suffice. But unfortunately 
that is not the case, since the psychology of alchemy here under 
review is almost virgin territory. I must therefore take it for 
granted that the reader has some knowledge of my Psychology 
and Alchemy, otherwise ti will be hard for him to gain access to 
the present volume. The reader whose professional and per- 
sonal experience has sufficiently acquainted him with the scope 
of the transference problem will forgive me this expectation. 

Although the present study can stand on its own, it forms 
at the same time an introduction to a more comprehensive ac- 
count of the problem of opposites in alchemy, and of their phe- 
nomenology and synthesis.* I would like to express my thanks 
here to all those who read my manuscript and drew my attention 
to defects. My particular thanks are due to Dr. Marie-Louise von 
Franz for her generous help. 

Autumn, q q 

* [Mysimum Contunetionis, to be published by Rascher Vcriag, Zurich, and subte- 
queaily to appear, in traniUtion. as Volume 14 of the Collected n’orks.-lnnots.] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beliica pax, vulnus duke, suave malum. 

(A warring peace, a »weet ^vound, an agrceaMe 
evil.) 

—John Cowis, Confessta amantis, 57, 11, p. 55 


1 

55S T1\c fact that the idea ot the mystic marriage plays such 
an important part in alchemy is not so surprising when we 
remember that the term most frequently employed for it, con- 
iunclio, referred in tlie first place to what we now call chemical 
combination, and that the substances or "bodies” to be com- 
bined were draum together by what we would call affinity. In 
days gone by, people used a variety of terms which all expressed 
a human, and more particularly an erotic, relationship, such as 
nupltae, malrimomumj coniugium^amicitm, altraclio, adulatio. 
Accordingly the bodies to be combined were thought of as 
agens et pattens, as vir or masculus, and as feniina, muUer, femu 
neus; or they were described more picturesquely as dog and 
bitch,* horse (stallion) and donkey.* cock and hen,* and as the 
svinged or wingless dragon.* The more anthropomorphic and 
theriomorphic the terms become, the more obvious is the part 

1 “Accipe eaneta coraiccnuni masculani el canicaJum A/njcniae" (Take a Cor. 
ascen dog and an Armenian Wich) —HogJielande. 5, 1, p. iSg. A qaoadon [rom 
Kallid (in ihe Rosarium, 2, iHi, p- * 48 ) run*- “Acape canem coeianeum ct catubta 
Aracniae” (Take a Coetanean dog and an Armenian bitch). In a magic papyrus. 
Selene (moon) i* called *wer (birdi) -Pari* MS. Z *a8o, in Preisendan*, 136, 1. 
p. 14 *. In Zosimos. dog and wolf.-Benhctot. 29. HI, *11 . 9 translation of the 
words corascenum and eoelaneum has been attempted, as we are advis^ tot they 
are probably corrupt, or may indicate geographical names. Cf. par. 458 -EriTats.J 
zZosimos, In 29, 111. xii, 9 . _ .... . . 

eThe classical passage is to be found la Seator, JH p. 8 -’ indices, sicut 

gallus galUnae indigei" (You need roc as the code need* the hen). 

4 Numerous pictures of it exist in the hcoature. 
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played by creative fantasy and thus by the unconscious, and 
the more we see how the natural philosophers of old were 
tempted, as their thoughts explored the dark, unknown quali- 
ties of matter, to slip away from a strictly chemical investiga- 
tion and to fall under the spell of the "myth of matter/’ Since 
there can never be absolute freedom from prejudice, even the 
most objective and impartial investigator is liable to become 
the victim of some unconscious assumption upon going into a 
region where the darkness has never been illuminated and 
where he can recognize nothing. This need not necessarily 
be a misfortune, since the idea which then presents itself as a 
substitute for the unknotvn will take the form of an archaic 
though not inapposite analogy. Thus Kekul^'s vision of the 
dancing couples,® which first put him on the track of the struc- 
ture of certain carbon compounds, namely the benzene ring, 
was surely a vision of the coniunctioj the mating that had pre- 
occupied the minds of the alchemists for seventeen centuries. 
It -was precisely this image that had always lured the mind of 
the investigator away from the problem of chemistry and back 
to the ancient myth of the royal or divine marriage; but in 
Kekuld’s vision it reached its chemical goal in the end, thus 
rendering the greatest imaginable service both to our under- 
standing of organic compounds and to the subsequent unprece- 
dented advances in synthetic chemistry. Looking back, we can 
say that the alchemists had keen noses when they made this 
arcanum arcanorum,^ tliis donum Dei et secretum 
inmost mystery of the art of gold-making, the climax of their 
work. The subsequent confirmation of the other idea central 
to gold-making— the transmutability of chemical elements— also 
takes a worthy place in this belated triumph of alchemical 
thougliL Considering the eminently practical and theoretical 
importance of tliese two key ideas, we might well conclude that 
they were intuitive anticipations whose fascination can be ex- 
plained in the light of later developments.® 

» Kekuli. 91, 1, pp. and rierz-DavId, 42, pp. atsf. 

* Zachariaj, 5, t, p. 82O. 

T •■Comitium coniugii," 1, li, p. ,59. cf. “Aurora coarorgens/' 19, Part I, Ch. II: "Es* 
namque donum el lacramcntum Dei atque ra divina" (For it is a gift and sacra- 
ment of God and a thing divine). 

•ThU doa not tomndia the faa that Iho cmiiitiaio motif owo in fascftiaUoo 
pttmariljr to its archet)pal character. 
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S54 ^ We find, however, that alchemy did not merely chanire 
into chemistry by gradually discovering how to break arvay from 
Its mytliological premises, but that it also became, or had al- 
ways been, a kind of mystic philosophy. The idea of the con- 
tunecio served on the one hand to shed light on the mystery of 
chemical <mmbination, while on the other it became the symbol 
of the unio mysUca, since, as a mythologem, it expresses tlie 
archetype of the union of opposites. Now the archetypes do not 
represent anything external, non-psychic, although tliey do of 
course owe the concreteness of their imagery to impressions re- 
ceived from without. Rather, independently of, and sometimes 
in direct contrast to, the ounvard forms tliey may take, they 
represent the life and essence of a non-individual psyche. 
Although this psyclie is innate in every individual it can neither 
be modified nor possessed by him personally. It is the same in 
the individual as it is in the crowd and ultimately in every* 
body. It is the precondition of eacli individual psyche, just as 
the sea is the carrier of the individual svave. 

335 The alchemical image of the coniunetio, whose practical 
importance svas proved at a later stage of development, ts 
equally valuable from the psychological point of view: that is 
to say, it plays the same role in the exploration of the darkness 
of the psyche as it played in the investigation of the riddle of 
matter. Indeed, it could never have worked so effectively in the 
material world had it not already possessed the po^ver to fasci- 
nate and thus to fix the attention of the investigator along those 
lines. The comuncth is an a priori image which has always oc- 
cupied an important place in man’s mental development. If 
We trace this idea back we find it has two sources in alchemy, 
one Christian, the other pagan. The Christian source is un- 
mistakably the doctrine of Christ and the Church, sponsits 
and sponsa, where Christ takes the role of Sol and the Church 
that of Luna.» The pagan source is on the one hand the hieros 
eamos,^^ on the other the marital union of the with 

God.“ These psychic experiences and the traces they have 
left behind in tradition explain much that would othcnvise 


»Cf. the dseaJIed account in Rabner. 14#. 

to A collection of the ctassical sauica i* to be fwjnd in KJini, 99- 
liBou»et, 30, pp. 69 ff.. tOjf , ’ P' 
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be totally unintelligible in the strange world of alchemy 
and its secret language. 

336 As we have said above, the image of the comunctio always 
appears at an important point in the history of the human 
mind. Recent developments in modem medical psychology 
have, by observing the mental processes in neuroses and psy- 
choses, forced us to become more and more thorough in our 
investigation of the psychic background, commonly called the 
unconscious. It is psychotherapy above all that makes such 
investigations necessary, because it can no longer be denied 
that morbid disturbances of the ps)xhe are not to be explained 
exclusively by the changes going on in the body or in the con- 
scious mind; we must adduce a third factor by way of explana- 
tion, namely h^’pothetical unconscious processes.'^ 

357 Practical analysis has shown that unconscious contents are 
invariably projected at first upon concrete persons and situa- 
tions. Many projections can ultimately be integrated back into 
the individual once he has recognized their subjective origin; 
others resist integration, and although they may be detached 
from their original objects, they thereupon transfer themselves 
to the doctor. Among these contents the relation to the parent of 
opposite sex plays a particularly important part, i.e., the rela- 
tion of son^ to mother, daughter to father, and also that of 
brother to sister.*’ As a rule this complex cannot be integrated 
ojrapleiely, since the doctor is nearly always put in the place of 
the father, the brother, and even (though naturally more 
rarely) the mother. Experience has shown that this projection 
persists with all its original intensity (which Freud regarded as 
aetiological), thus creating a bond that corresponds in every re- 
spect to the initial infantile relationship, svith a tendency to 
reapitulate all the experiences of childhood on the doctor. -In 
other words, the neurotic maladjustment of the patient is now 


an oncorudous processa “hypothetior beause the Dneonsdous is by defi* 
muon not amenable to direct obsen-aUon and an only be inferred. 
wi lare out of account the soiled homosexual forms, such as father-son. 
mothcr^laughier. etc. In alchemy, as far as 1 know, this Tariation is alluded to 
P- H7): “Domine quamris rex sis. male 
mpem et regir masculos namque masculis coniunxisti, sdens quod mas- 
yet thou rulest and gosernest 
offjpiing). jotned males with males, knowing that males do not produce 
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ro1fa?<» * P’''"™®’™' “‘““J ths term "transference neu- 

J 58 Tim bond is often of such imeiBity that we could almost 
spealt of a combination.” When two chemical substances com- 
bine, both are altered. This is precisely what happens in the 
transference. Freud rightly recognized that tin’s bond is of the 
greatest therapeutic importance in that it gives rise to a mix- 
turn compasilum of the doctor's otm mental health and tlie pa- 
uents maladjustment, In Freudian technique the doctor tries 
to ward off the transference as much as possible-which is un- 
derstandable enough from the human point of view, though in 
certain cases it may considerably impair the therapeutic effect. 
It is inevitable Uiat the doctor should be influenced to a cer* 
tain extent and even that his nervous health should suffer.” 


H Freud says {Iniroduetoty Ledvres, 51, p. $8o); *Tl>e decisive part ot the imA ti 
carried through fay oeating-in the iclationship (o the physician, in the 'trans- 
fetenee'-new ediUona of those early cobOicu, in which ihe patient strive* to be. 
hate ar he originally behaved. ... In place of the patienih original ilfncM 
appears the artUieially acquired transference, the transFerence-disorder; in place 
of a variety of unreai objeeu of hb libido appears the siogie object, equally 'fan. 
tastic,' namely the person of the physician." It b open to doubt whether the 
transference is alivays produced artificially, since it is a pbenoseoon that an take 
place quite apart from any treatoient, and is moreover a very frequent natural oc- 
currtncie. lodeed, in any human relationship that Is at all iniuoate, certain tnia- 
ference phenomena will almost always operate as helpful or disturbing fiicton. 

15 "If the patient does but show compliance enough to respta the necessary con- 
ditions of the anaijsis, we can regularly succeed in givingall the symptoms of the 
illness a new transference colouring, and In replacing the genuine neurosis by 
a ‘transference-neurosis' . . (Clnr. Papers, 47, p. jy^). Freud puts down a little 
too much to his own account here. A transference is not by any mean* always the 
siork of the doctor. Often it is in full swing before he has even opened his mouth. 


Freud's conception of the transference as a *Yiew edition of the old disease," a 
"newly created and ixansfomed neurosis," or an "artificislly acquired ncurosu" 
(51, pp. syif), is right in so far as the transference of a neurotic patient is 
equally neurotic but this neunw* i* neither new nor artifiriai nor oeated; it is 
the same old neuresi*. and the only new thing about it Is that the doaor Is now 
drawn Into the vortex, more as its riedm than as Its aeator. ^ 

jeFreud had already discovered the phenomenon of the '•eounter-transference. 
'Those affluainted with his technique will be aware of its marked «nden^ to 
keep the person of the doctor as far as possible beyond the reach of this effect. 
Hence the doctor's preference lor riiting behind the patient, also hfa 
that the transference is a product of his technique, whereas la reaUsy “«*!«• 
feedy natural phenomenon that can happen to him just as it on happen w the 
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He quite literally “takes over” the sufferings of his patient and 
shares them with him. For this reason he runs a risk— and must 
run it in the nature of things.” The enormous importance that 
Freud attached to the transference phenomenon became clear 
to me at our first personal meeting in 1907. After a conversa- 
tion lasting many hours there came a pause. Suddenly he asked 
me out of the blue, “And what do you think about the transfer- 
ence?” I replied with the deepest conviction that it was the 
alpha and omega of the analytical method, whereupon he said, 
“Then you have grasped the main thing.” 

S 59 The great importance of the transference has often led to 
the mistaken idea tliat it is absolutely indispensable for a cure, 
that it must be demanded from the patient, so to speak. But a 
thing like that can no more be demanded than faith, which is 
only valuable when it is spontaneous. Enforced faith is nothing 
but spiritual cramp. Anyone who thinks that he must “demand" 
a transference is forgetting that this is only one of the thera- 
peutic factors, and that the very word “transference” is closely 
akin to “projection”— a phenomenon that cannot possibly be 
demanded.'® I personally am always glad when there is only a 
mild transference or when it is practically unnoticeable. Far 

teacher, the clergyman, the general practitioner, and—last but not least— the bus- 
band. Freud also uses the expression "transference-neurosis” as a collective term 
for h)i(eri3, h)s(erlcal fears, and compulsion neuroses (Ibid., p. 372). 

The effects of this on the doctor or nune cau be very far-reaching. 1 knosv of 
cases where, in dealing with borderline schizophrenics, short psychotic attacks 
were actually "taken over," and during these moments it happened that the pa- 
tienu were feeling more than ordinarily well. I have even met a case of induced 
paranoia in a doctor who was analysing a woman patient in the early stages of 
latent persecution mania. This is not so astonishing since certain psychic disturb- 
ances can be extremely infeaious if ihc doctor himself has a latent predisposition 
in that direction. 

« Freud himself says (Clin. Peprrs, 48, p. 380) of this: "I can hardly imagine a more 
noQsensjcal proceeding. It robs the phenomenon of that element of spontaneity 
which IS so convincing, and it lays up obstacles ahead which arc extremely difH- 
cu t to oscrcome. Here Freud stresses the "spontaneity" of the transference, in 
rantrast to his views quoted above. Nevertheless those who "demand" the trans- 
erence on fall back on the following cryptic utterance of their master (Case Hit- 
ones, , p. 153). ^Vhen one goes into the theory of the analytical technique one 
romes to rolhe that the transference is something necessarily demanded. 

I . . . that the transference is an fnevluble necessity," as in the authorized trans- 
Ti^mI meaning of Freud's "etsvas notwendig Gefordertes."— 
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less claim is then made upon one as a person, and one can he 
satisfied ivith other effective therapeutic factors. Among these 
the patient’s own insight plays an important part, also his good- 
will, the doctor s authority, suggestion,'* good adi'ice,** under- 
standing, sympatiiy, encouragement, etc. Naturally the more 
serious cases do not come into this category. 

3®® Careful analysis of the transference phenomenon yields an 
extremely complicated picture ivith such startlingly pronounced 
features that we are often tempt^ to pick out one of tlicm as 
the most important and then exclaim by way of explanaiionr 
"Of course, it's notliing but . . .1’' I am referring chiefly to 
the erotic or sexual aspect of transference fantasies. The ex- 
istence of this aspect is undeniable, but it is not always the only 
one and not always the essential one. Another is the will to 
potver {described by Adler), which proves to be coexistent svith 
sexuality, and it is often very difficult to make out which of the 
two predominates. These tivo aspects alone offer sufficient 
grounds for a paralysing conflict, 
s^i There are, however, other forms of instinctive eonctt/»is- 
centia that come more from "hunger," from ivanting to pos- 
sess; otliers again are based on the instinctive negation of desire, 
so that life seems to be founded on fear or self-destruction. A 
certain abahsemenl du niveau mental, i.e., a weakness in the 
hierarchical order of the ego, is enough to set these instinctive 
urges and desires in motion and bring about a dissociation 
of personality— in other words, a multiplication of its centres of 
gravity. (In schizophrenia there is an actual fragmentation of 
personality.) These dynamic components must be regarded as 
real or symptomatic, vitally decisive or merely syndromal, ac- 
cording to the degree of their predominance. Although the 
strongest instincts undoubicdly require conacte realuaiion 
and generally enforce if, they cannot be considered c.xc]nsively 
biological since die course they actually follow is subject to 
powerful modifications coming from tlie personality itself. If 
a man’s temperament inclines him to a spiritual attitude, even 


Suggestion happens of Its own aavrd. wlihmit ihe tJoOor’J heiny able ta pro- 
tent iror laiing the slightest trouble lO pTXxturo It. 

80“Cood adsice- is often a doubtful muedp. but pmeraKr n« datipws be- 
tause it has to lillle effect It is toe of the things the public espetts In the ffrtons 
media. 
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the concrete activity of the instincts will take on a certain s^- 
bolical character. This activity is no longer the mere satisfaction 
of instinctual impulses, for it is now associated with or compli- 
cated by "meanings.’’ In the case of purely syndromal instinc- 
tive processes, which do not demand concrete realization to the 
same extent, the symbolical character of their fulfilment is all 
the more marked- The most vivid examples of these complica- 
tions are probably to be found in erotic phenomenology. Four 
stages "were kno^vn even in the late classical period: Hawvah 
(Eve), Helen (of Troy), the Virgin Mary, and Sophia. The series 
is repeated in Goethe's Faust: in the figures of Gretchen as the 
personification of a purely instinctual relationship (Eve); 
Helen as an aninu figure; Mary as the personification of the 
"heavenly,” i.e., Christian or religious, relationship; and the 
"eternal feminine” as an expression of the alchemical Sapientia. 
The nomenclature shows that we are dealing with the hetero- 
sexual Eros- or anima-figure in four stages, and consequently 
with four stages of the Eros cult. The first stage-Hasv^vah, 
Eve, earth— is purely biological; woman is equated srfth the 
mother and only represents something to be fertilized. The 
second stage is still dominated by the sexual Eros, but on an 
aesthetic and romantic level where woman has already acquired 
some value as an individual. The third stage raises Eros to the 
heights of religious devotion and thus spiritualizes him: Haw- 
wah has been replaced by spiritual motherhood. Finally, the 
fourth stage illustrates something which unexpectedly goes 
beyond the almost unsurpassable third stage: Sapientia. How 
can wisdom transcend the most holy and the most pure?— Pre- 
sumably only by virtue of the truth that the less sometimes 
means the more. This stage represents spiritualization of Helen 
and consequently of Eros as such. That is why Sapientia was re- 
garded as a parallel to tl»e Shulamite in the Song of Solomon. 


2 

there different instincts which cannot for- 
^ 1 c reduced to one another, there are also different levels 
on which tliey move. In view of this far from simple situation, 
*1 Simon Magus Helen (Selene) is another excellent example. 
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It IS small wonder that the transference-also an instinctive 
process, in part-is very difficult to interpret and classify. The 
insuncts and tlieir specific £antasy<ontenis are partly concrete, 
partly symbolical ••unrear*), sometimes one. sometimes 
the other, and they have the same paradoxical character when 
they are projected. The transference is far from being a simple 
phenomenon with only one meaning, and we can never make 
out beforehand what it is all about. The same applies to its 
specific content, commonly called incest. We know that it is 
possible to interpret ^e faniasy-contenu of the instincts either 
Assigns, as self-portraits of the instincts, i.e„ reductively; or as 
symbobj as the spiritual meaning of tlie natural instinct. In the 
former case the instinctive process is taken to be "real" and in 
the latter "unreal" 

In any particular case it is often almost impossible to say 
what is "spirit" and what is "instinct.” Together they form an 
impenetrable mass, a veritable magma sprung from Ac depths 
of primeval chaos. When one meets such contents one immedi- 
ately understands why the psychic equilibrium of the neurotic 
is disturbed, and why the whole psychic system is broken up in 
schizophrenia. Tliey emit a fascination which not only grips- 
and has already gripped— the patient, but can also have an in- 
ductive effect on the unconscious of the impartial spectator, 
in this case the doctor. The burden of these unconscious and 
chaotic contents lies heavy on the patient; for, although they 
are present in everybody, it is only in him that they have be- 
come active, and they isolate him in a spiritual loneliness which 
neither he nor anyb^y else can understand and which is bound 
to be misinterpreted. Unfortunately, if we do not feel our way 
into the situation and if we approach it from the outside, it 
is only too easy to dismiss it with a light word or to push it in 
the wrong direction. This is what the patient has long been do- 
int>’ on his osvn account, giving the doctor every opportum^ 
for misinterpretation. At first the secret seems to he rviih his 
parents, but when this tie has been loosed and tlie projection 
withdrarvn, the whole weight falls upon the doctor, who is faced 
with the question: "What are you going to do about the trans- 

J«4 doctor, by voluntarily and consciously ^ 

the psychic sufferings of the patient, exposes himself to the 
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overpowering contents of the unconscious and hence also to 
their inductive action. The case begins to “fascinate” him. 
Here again it is easy to explain this in terms of personal likes 
and dislikes, but one overlooks the fact that this would be 
an instance of ignotum per ignotius. In reality tliese personal 
feelings, if they exist at all in any decisive degree, are governed 
by those same unconscious contents which have become acti- 
vated. An unconscious tie is established and now, in the pa- 
tient’s fantasies, it assumes all the forms and dimensions so 
profusely described in tlie literature. The patient, by bringing 
an activated unconscious content to bear upon the doctor, con- 
stellates the corresponding unconscious material in him, owing 
to the inductive effect which always emanates from projections 
in greater or lesser degree. Doctor and patient thus find them- 
selves in a relationship founded on mutual unconsciousness. 

363 It is none too easy for the doctor to make himself asvare 
of this fact. One is naturally loath to admit that one could be 
affected in the most personal way by just any patient. But the 
more unconsciously this happens, the more the doctor will be 
tempted to adopt an "apotropaic” attitude, and the persona 
medici he hides behind is, or rather seems to be, an admirable 
instrument for this purpose. Inseparable from the persona h 
the doctor’s routine and his trick of knowing everything be- 
forehand, which is one of the favourite props of the well-versed 
practitioner and of all infallible authority. Yet this lack of in- 
sight is an ill counsellor, for the unconscious infection brings 
^vith it the therapeutic possibility-which should not be under- 
estimated— of the illness being transferred to the doctor- We 
must suppose as a matter of course that the doctor is the better 
able to make the constellated contents conscious, otherwise it 
would only lead to mutual imprisonment in the same state of 
unconsciousness. The greatest difficulty here is that contents 
are often activated in the doctor which might normally remain 
atent. He might be so normal as not to need any such uncon- 
^lous standpoints to compensate for his conscious situation. 
At least this is often how it looks, though whether it is so in a 
deeper sense is an open question. Presumably he had good rea- 
sons for choosing the profession of psychiatrist and for being 
particularly interested in the treatment of psychoneuroses; and 
e cannot very ^vell do that without gaining some insight into 
176 
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his own unconscious processes. Nor can hb concern with the 
..nconscious be explained entirely by “ 

but rather by a fatetul disposition which originally >nc'in™ 

one IS impressed by the strengm knows-or at least he 

the limitations of free choir . chance; and 
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of unconscious contents without ever having fathomed their 
depths and potentialities, for they are capable of infinite \'aria- 
tion and can never be depotentiated. The only way to get at 
them in practice is to try to attain a conscious attitude which 
allows the unconscious to co-operate instead of being driven 
into opposition. 

3^ Even the most experienced psychotherapist ■will discover 
again and again that he is caught up in a bond, a combination 
resting on mutual unconsciousness. And though he may believe 
himself to be in possession of all the necessary knowledge con- 
cerning the constellated archetypes, he %tfill in the end come to 
realize that there are very many things indeed of which his aca- 
demic knowledge never dreamed. Each new case that requires 
thorough treatment is pioneer w'ork, and every trace of routine 
then proves to be a blind alley. Consequently the higher psy- 
chotherapy is a most exacting business and sometimes it sets 
tasks which challenge not only our understanding or our sym- 
pathy, but the whole man. The doctor is inclined to demand 
this total effort from his patient, yet he must realize that this 
same demand only works if he is aware that it also applies to 
himself. 

368 I said earlier that the contents which enter into the trans- 
ference were as a rule originally projected upon the parents or 
other members of the family. Owing to the fact that these con- 
tents seldom or never lack an erotic aspect or are genuinely 
sexual in substance (apart from the other factors already men- 
tioned), an incestuous character does undoubtedly attach to 
them, and this has given rise to the Freudian theory of incest 
’^eir exogamous transference to the doctor does not alter the 
Mtuation. He is merely drawn into the peculiar atmosphere of 
family incest through the projection. This necessarily leads to 
an unreal intimacy which is highly distressing to both doctor 
patient and arouses resistance and doubt on both sides, 
e violent repudiation of Freud’s original discoveries gets 
us nowhere, for we are dealing isrith an empirically demon- 
strable fact which meets with such universal confirmation that 
on y Oie ignorant still try to oppose it. But the interpretation 
ot this fact IS. m the very nature of the case, highly controver- 
‘ * 5 6^’^‘tie incestuous instinct or a pathological varia- 

on r is the incest one of the "arrangements” (Adler) of the 
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will to power? Or is it a regression o£ normal libido " to the 
apparently impossible task in 
life? Or Js all incest-fantasy purely symbolical, and thus a re* 
acuvation of the incest archetype, which plays such an im- 
portant part in the history of the mind? 

S®9 For all these svidely Offering interpretations we can mar- 
shal more or less satisfactory arguments. The view which prob- 
ably causes most offence is that incest is a genuine instinct. But, 
considering tiie almost univena) prevalence of the incest taboo, 
we may legitimately remark that a thing which is not liked and 
desired generally requires no prohibition. In my opinion, each 
of these interpretations is justified up to a point, because all 
tlie corresponding shades of meaning are present in concrete 
instances, though with varying intensity. Sometimes one aspect 
predominates and sometimes another. I am far from asserting 
that die above list could not be supplemented further. 

87» In practice, hosvcver, it is of the utmost importance how 
the incestuous aspect is interpreted. The explanation will vary 
according to the nature of the case, the stage of treatment, the 
perspicacity of die patient, and the maturity of his judgment. 

S7‘ The existence of the incest element involves not only an 
intellectual difficulty but, worst of all, an emotional complica- 
tion of the therapeutic situation. It is the hiding place for all 
die most secret, painful, intense, delicate, shamefaced, timorous, 
grotesque, unmoral, and at the same time the most sacred 
feelings which go to make up the incredible and inexplicable 
wealth of human relationships and give them their compelling 
power. Like die tentacles of an octopus they twine themselves 
invisibly round parents and children and, tlirough the trans- 
ference, round doctor and patient. Tliis binding force shoivs 
iuelf in the irresistible strength and obstinacy of the neurotic 
symptom and in the patient’s desperate dinging to the world 
of infancy or to the doctor. The word "possession" describes 
this state in a way that could hardly be bettered. 


» Th. rate will Iwow I do mil ondmund mWo fa 

Mercy. See "On Psychic Energy," 12. . 

23 S Is the view I have put forward as M «p2aaailon of cemia processa In 
"The Theory of Psychoanalysis." 92. 
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2 The remarkable effects produced by unconscious conten 
allow us to infer someUiing about their energy. All uncon- 
scious contents, once Uicy arc activated-i.e., have made them- 
selves felt-possess as it were a specific energy which enables 
them to manifest themselves everywhere (like the incest motif, 
for instance). But this energy is normally not sufficient to thru 
the content into consciousness- For that there must be a cerum 
predisposition on the part of the conscious mind, namely a defi- 
cit in the form of loss of energy. The energy so lost raises tiie 
psychic potency of certain compensating contents in the uncon- 
scious. The abaissement du niveau mental, the energ)’ lost to 
consciousness, is a phenomenon which shows itself most dr^- 
tically in the "loss of soul” among primitive peoples, who al» 
have interesting psychotherapeutic methods for recapturing the 
soul that has gone astray. This is not the place to go into thee 
things in detail, so a bare mention must suffice.'* Similar phe- 
nomena can be observed in civilized man. He too is liable to 
a sudden loss of initiative for no apparent reason. The dis- 
covery of the real reason b no easy task and generally leads to 
a someivhat ticklish discussion of things lying in the back- 
ground. Carelessness of all kinds, neglected duties, tasks post- 
poned, wilful outbursts of defiance, and so on, all these can 
dam up his vitality to such an extent that certain quanta of 
energy, no longer finding a conscious outlet, stream off into 
the unconscious, where they activate other, compensating con- 
tents, svhich in turn begin to exert a compulsive influence on 
the conscious mind. (Hence the very common combination ot 
extreme neglect of duty and a compubion neurosisi) 

573 Thb is one way in which loss of energy may come about. 
The other way causes loss not through a malfunctioning of the 
conscious mind but through a “spontaneous” activation of un- 
conscious contents, which react secondarily upon the conscious 
mind. There are moments in human life w’hen a nerv page is 
turned- Nctv interests and tendencies appear which have 
hitherto received no attention, or there b a sudden change of 
personality (a so-called mutation of charaaer). During the in- 
cubation period of such a change we can often obseive a loss o 
conscious energy: the new development has drawn off the en- 
ergy it needs from consciousness. Thb lotvering of enei^ can be 

1 rrfer the reader to Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 45, pp. 54^ 
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seen most cicarlj- before the onset of certain ps)choscs and also 
in the empty stillness which precedes creative work.*® 

The remarkable potency of unconscious contents, there' 
fore, ahvays indicates a corresponding weakness in tire con* 
scions mind and its functions. It is as though the latter were 
threatened with impotence. For primitive man this danger is 
one of tlie most terrifyang instances of “magic.” So we can un- 
derstand why this secret fear is also to be found among civilized 
people. In serious cases it is the secret fear of going mad; in less 
serious, the fear of the unconscious— a fear which even the nor- 
mal person exhihits in his resistance to psychological views and 
explanations. This resistance borders on the grotesque when 
it comes to scouting all psychological explanations of art, phi- 
losophy, and religion, as tltough the Isuman psyche had, or 
should have, absolutely nothing to do with these things. The 
doctor knows these well-defended zones from his consulting 
hours: they are reminiscent of island fortresses from which the 
neurotic tries to tvard off the octopus. ("Happy neurosis is- 
land,” as one of my patients called his conscious state!) The 
doctor is well atvnre tiiat tiie patient needs an island and would 
be lost without it. It serves as a refuge for his consciousness 
and as the last stronghold against die threatening embrace of 
the unconscious. The same is true of the normal person’s taboo 
regions which psychology must not touch. But since no svar sm 
ever svon on the defensive, one must, in order to terminate hos- 
tilities, open negotiations with the enemy and see what his 
terms really are. Such is the intention of the doctor who volun- 
teers to act as a mediator. He is far from wishing to disturb the 
someivhat precarious island idyl! or pull down the fortifica- 
tions- On the contrary, he is thankful that somewhere a firm 
foothold exists that does not first have to be fished up out of 
the chaos, ahrays a desperately difficult task. He knosvs that the 
island is a bit cramped and that life on it is pretty meagre and 
plagued with all sorts of imaginary wants because too much 
life has been left outside, and (hat as a resuh a temfywg mon- 
ster is created, or rather roused out of its slumbew. He also 
knosvs that this seemingly alarming animal stands m a secret 


25 The same phenomenon tan be seen on a smaller scale, but no Jess dearly in 
the apprehension and depreaiOT whJdi precede any special piyebic exertion, such 
as an examination, a lecture, an importane inteniw. cte. 
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compensatory relationship to the island and could supply every- 
thing tliat the island lacks. 

575 The transference, hoivever, alters the psychological stature 
of the doctor, though this is at first imperceptible to him. 
He too becomes affected, and has as much difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing beuveen the patient and ^vhat has taken possession 
of him as has the patient himself. This leads both of them to a 
direct confrontation with the daemonic forces lurking in the 
darkness. The resultant paradoxical blend of positive and nega- 
tive, of trust and fear, of hope and doubt, of attraction and re- 
pulsion, is characteristic of the initial relationship. It is the 
\'Ely.o; xtt\ <pi?.(a (hate and love) of the elements, which the al- 
chemists likened to the primeval chaos. The activated uncon- 
scious appears as a flurry of unleashed opposites and calls forth 
the attempt to reconcile them, so that, in the words of the al- 
chemists, the great panacea, the medkina catholica, may be 
bom. 


4 

876 It must be emphasized that in alchemy the dark initial 
state or nigredo is often regarded as the product of a previous 
operation, and that it therefore does not represent the absolute 
beginning.2® Similarly, the psychological parallel to the nigredo 
is the result of the foregoing preliminary talk which, at a cer- 
tain moment, sometimes long delayed, “touches” the uncon- 
scious and establishes the unconscious identity of doctor and 
patient. This moment may be perceived and registered con- 
sdously, but generally it happens outside consciousness and 
the bond^ thus established is only recognized later and indi- 
rectly by its results. Occasionally dreams occur about this time, 

se^Vhcre the nigredo is identified with the putrefactio it does not come at the 
^nning, as for example in the series of piaurcs to the Rosarium philosophorum 
(2, xui, p S54). In Mylius. 120, p. i,6. the nigredo only appears in the fifth 
^de of the work, during the “putrefactio. quae in umbra purgatorii celcbratur" 
^utrefaaion which u celebrated in the darknms of Purgatory); but further on 
(p. up. we read in contradiction to this: “El haee denigratio est operis initium. 
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announcing ihc appearance at tlie transference. For instance a 

burohrT’' or that a 

s patient's father has died, or 

u map depict an erotic or some other ambiguous situation.** 
from Uie moment when such a dream occurs there may be initi- 
atetl a queer imconsdous time-reckoning, lasting for months or 
even longer. I have often observed this process and svill rive a 
practical instance of it: 


e treating a lady of over sixty, I was struck by the 

following passage in a dream she had on October 21, 1958; “A 
beautiful little childj a girl of six months old, is playing in the 
kitchen with her grandparents and myself, her mother. The 
grandparents are on the left of the room and the child stands 
on the square table in the middle of the kitchen. I stand by the 
table and play with the child. The old woman says she can 
hardly believe we have known the child for only six months. 
I say that it is not so strange because we knew and loved the 
child long before she was born." 

$79 7 c is iramcdiateiy apparent that the child is something 
special, i.e., a child hero or divine child. The father is not njen- 
tioned; his absence is part of Uie picture.®* The kitchen, as scene 
of the happening, points to tlie unconscious. The square table 
is die quaternity, the classical basis of the "special” child,” for 
the child is a symbol of the self and the quaternity Is a sym- 


ss A prctorial f«prAen«tioR of (hit momeni. in the torn vt » Hath ol hgbinlng 
snd a "tione-birth." is to be found in my "Study in Individuation," 90, fig. *. 

59 Beouse he is the "unknown faiber," a theme to be met with in Gnosticism. See 
Cousset. SO, Ch. It. pp. sS-gi* 

80 Cf, Nicholas of FlCe'i vision of the ihfeefold founuln arising in the square 


container (Lavaod. fflS, p. 6j. and StheWi. JSt, p. 19). A Cnostlc l»t says: "In 
the second Father[hoodJ the five uew are standing and in their midst is s 
trapeaa [todneSaJ- funding on (he trapea is an Only-begotten vrord (Ifiyoj 
HovoysvTi'l.'' (Charlotte Baynes. 2J, p. 70) The irapeaa is an abbreviation of 
T8T<?d«;a, a four-Icgged table or podium (23, p. ?t). Cf. Irenaeus. 72. III. ti. 
where he onnpare* the "ftrorfold gospel" with the four cherubim in tie nswa 
of Ezekiel, the tour repons of the worM. and the four winds: "a quibus lasni- 
iestum cst, quoniam qui or omnium aiiifex Verbum, qui tedet super Cherubim 
et continet omnia, dedit nobis quadriforme EvangeBum, qu«^ ono spiritu con- 
iJnelur" (from which It is cleat that He who U the Maker of all things, the IVord 
p/OgosJ who sio above the Cherabim and holds things together, gave unto us 
the fourfold gospel, which is contained in one spirit). 

Concerning the kitchen, cf. lavaod. 105, p. 66. and StocUi. ISi. p. tS. 
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bolical expression of this. The self as such is timeless and ex- 
isted before any birth.*^ The dreamer was strongly influenced 
by Indian svTitings and knew the Upanishads well, but not the 
medieval Christian symbolism which is in question here. The 
precise age of the child made me ask the dreamer to look in 
her notes to see what had happened in the unconscious six 
months earlier. Under April 20, 1938, she found the following 
dream: 

S79 ‘'With some other women I am looking at a piece of tap’ 
estry, a square with symbolical figures on it. Immediately after- 
wards I am sitting with some women in front of a marvellous 
tree. It is magnificently grown, at first it seems to be some kind 
of conifer, but then I think~~in the dream— that it is a monkey- 
puzzle [a tree of genus Araucaria] with the branches growing 
straight up like candles [a confusion with Cereus candelabrum]. 
A Christmas tree is fitted into it in such a way that at first it 
looks like one tree instead of two.”— As the dreamer was writ- 
ing do^vTi this dream imm^iaiely on waking, wdth a vivid 
picture of the tree before her, she suddenly had a vision of a 
tiny golden child lying at the foot of the tree (tree-birtli mo- 
tif). She had thus gone on dreaming the sense of the dream. 
It undoubtedly depicts the birth of the divine ("golden”) child. 

380 But what had happened nine months previous to April 
20, 1938? Between July ig and 22, 1937, she had painted a pic- 
ture showing, on the left, a heap of coloured and polished 
(precious) stones surmounted by a silver serpent, winged and 
croivned. In the middle of the picture there stands a naked 
female figure from whose genital region the same serpent rears 
up towards the heart, where it bursts into a five-pointed, gor- 
geously flashing golden star. A coloured bird flies down on 
the nght svith a little trvig in its beak. On the twig five flowers 
are arranged in a quatemio, one yellow', one blue, one red, 
one green, but the topmost is golden— obviously a mandala 
sn-ucture.« The serpent represenu the hissing ascent of Kunda- 
imi, and m the corresponding yoga thb marks the first moment 
m a process which ends with deification in the divine Self, the 
s>’Z)gy of Shi\’a and Shakti.®* It is obviously the moment of 
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T=-nlric ancl-because of 
allegory of the conception tvitl. Noah’s dove and the sprig of 

3*‘ This ease, and more panictibrly the last image, is a ckssi- 
ral oiample of the iind of sjTnbolism svhich marhs the onset 
Noah's dove (tlie prototjpe of rcconcilia- 
tcon), the incarrjoho Dei, the union of God with the maleria 
lor the piirpoje of begetting the mediator, the serpent path, 
ihc Sushumna representing the line midu-ay between sun 
and moon— all this is the first, anticipatory stage of an as-yet- 
unfulfilled pro^amme that culminates in the union of oppo- 
sites. Xliis union is analogous to the “royal marriage” in 
alcberny. The prodromal events signify the meeting or collision 
of s’arious opposites and can therefore appropriately be called 
chaos and blackness. As mentioned above, this may take place 
at iljc beginning of the treatment, or it may first have to go 
through a lengthy analysis, a stage of rapprochement. Such is 
particularly the case when the patient shows s'iolent resistances 
coupled with fc.ir of the activated conicnts of the unconscious.** 
There is good reason and ample justification for these resis- 
tances and they should never, under any circumstances, be rid- 
den over rouglishod or otherwise argued out of existence. 
Neither should they be belittled, disparaged, or made ridiculous; 
on the contrary, they sliould be taken with the utmost serious- 
ness as a vitally important defence mechanism against overpow- 
ering contents which arc often very difficult to control. The 
general rule should be that the rveakness of the conscious atti- 
tude is proportional to the strength of the resistance. 'When, 
ilicrelore, there are strong resistances, tlie conscious rapport 
with the patient must he carefully rvatcJjed, and— in certain 

a* Freud, as v.e know, look* at the transfacnec problem from ihc siandpomt of 
a pcrsonaJiHk prj-diolo^ and lho» overlook* the verr essence ol the iransfetence 
-the collective contents of an archetypal natcae. The rearon for ibis is his no- 
tonouslv negative attitude to the p»jd>le realitr of aiehetypa! images, wfuch be 
dismices sr "dlusion." This maimalisUc bias precludes strict application of the 
phenomcnologiol pnnciple without which an oly'eciiveiiudy of the psyche 5* abs^ 
lately Impossible. My handling of the transference problem, in connait lo Freud s, 
indude* the archetypal aspect and thu* pm rise » a totally different picture 
Freud's rational treatment of the problem » quite logial as far as his purely 
p..mto E», t«. bvj. In ,nd in p,«to Ite, ^ 

OTOUsh, ,lna lb,)' M to do joida to lb, ob^oo, ndnixior, of .rdwrpol Ha. 
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cases— his conscious attitude must be supported to such a degree 
that, in view oE later developments, one would be bound to 
charge oneself with the grossest inconsistency. That is inevita- 
ble, because one can never be too sure that the weak state of the 
patient’s conscious mind will prove equal to tlie subsequent 
assault of the unconscious. In fact, one must go on supporting 
his conscious (or, as Freud thinks, “repressive”) attitude until 
the patient can let the “repressed” contents rise up spontane- 
ously. Should there by any chance be a latent psychosis®® 
which cannot be detected beforehand, this cautious procedure 
may prevent the devastating invasion of the unconscious or at 
least catch it in time. At all events the doctor then has a clear 
conscience, knowing that he has done everything in his power 
to avoid a fatal outcome,^* Nor is it beside the point to add 
that consistent support of the conscious attitude has in itself 
a high therapeutic value and not infrequently serves to bring 
about satisfactory results. It would be a dangerous prejudice 
to imagine that analysis of the unconscious is the one and only 
panacea which should therefore be employed in every case. It is 
rather like a surgical operation and we should only resort to 
the knife when other methods have failed. So long as it does 
not obtrude itself the unconscious is best left alone. The reader 
should be quite clear that my discussion of the transference 
problem is not an account of the daily routine of the psycho- 
therapist, but far more a description of what happens when 
the check normally exerted on the unconscious by the conscious 
mind is disrupted, though this need not necessarily occur at all- 
s8a Cases 'ivhere the archetypal problem of the transference 
becomes acute are by no means always “serious” cases, i.e., grave 
states of illness. There are of course such cases among them, 
but there are also mild neuroses, or simply psychological diffi* 
culties which we would be at a loss to diagnose. Curiously 
enough, it is these latter cases that present the doctor with the 
most difficult problems. Often the persons concerned endure 
85 The numerical proportion of latent to manifest psychoses is about equal to 
that of latent to active cases of tuberculosis. 

88 The violent resistance, mentioned by Freud, to the rational termination of the 
^nsference is often due to the fact that in some markedly sexual forms of trans- 
ference there are concealed collective unconscious contents which defy all rational 
solution. Or, if thU solution succeeds, the patient b cut off from the collective un- 
consaous and comes to feel thb as a 
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unspeakable suffering mtliout developing any neurotic symp- 
toms that would entitle tltem to be called ill. We can only call 
It an intense suffenng, a passion of the soul but not a disease o! 
the mmd. 


5 

3«3 Once an uncomdous content is constellated, it tends to break 
dotyn the relationship of conscious trust between doctor and 
patient by creating, through projection, an atmosphere of illu- 
sion which either leads to continual misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings, or else produces a most disconcerting im- 
pression of harmony. The latter is even more trying than the 
former, svhich at worst (though it is sometimes for the best!) 
can only hamper the treatment, whereas in the other case a 
tremendous effort is needed to discover the points of difference. 
But in either case the constellation of the unconscious is a trou- 
blesome factor. The situation is enveloped in a kind of fog. and 
this fully accords with the nature of the unconscious con- 
tent: it is dark and black— “nigrum, nigrius nlgro,” as the 
alchemists rightly say— and in addition it is charged with dan- 
gerous polar tensions, ivith the inimicitta eUmenlorum. One 
finds oneself in an impenetrable chaos, which is indeed one of 
the synonyms for the mysterious puma maleria. The latter cor- 
responds to the nature of the unconscious content in ever^' 
respect, tvith one exception: this time it does not appear in the 
alchemical substance but in man himself. In the case of al- 
chemy it is quite evident that the unconscious content is of hu- 
man origin, as I have shown in my Psychology and Alchemy.^’’* 
Hunted for centuries and never found, the prima materia or 
lapis phiCosophorum is, as a kvr alchemists rightly siupccted, 
to be discovered in man himself. But it seems that this content 
can never be found and integrated directly, but only by the 
circuitous route of projection. For as a rule the unconscious 
first appears in projected form. ■i\'hcnever it appears to obtrude 
itself directly, as in visions, dreams, illuminations, ps)t*o^. 
etc., tliese are always preceded by psychic conditions which give 
clear proof of projection. A classical example of this u Sauls 

STCf. Lully. S. 11, pp. 79off., and Mater, SymicU. lit, pp. 379^- 
«T* 201. pars. j^sf. 
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fanatical persecution of the Christians before Clirist appeared 
to him in a vision. 

384 The elusive, deceptive, ever-changing content that possesses 
the patient like a demon now flits about from patient to doctor 
and, as the third party in the alliance, continues its game, 
sometimes impish and teasing, sometimes really diabolical. 
The alchemists aptly personified it as the wily god of revelation, 
Hermes or Mercurius; and though they lament over the way 
he hoodwinks them, they still give him the highest names, 
which bring him very near to deity.** But for all that, th^ 
deem themselves good Christians whose faithfulness of heart « 
never in doubt, and they begin and end their treatises^ w'ith 
pious invocations.*® Yet it would be an altogether unjustifiable 
suppression of the truth were 1 to confine myself to the negative 
description of Mercurius’ impish drolleries, his inexhaustible 
invention, his insinuations, his intriguing ideas and schemes, his 
ambivalence and— often— his unmistakable malice. He is also 
capable of the exact opposite, and I can well understand why 
the alchemists endowed their Mercurius with the highest spir- 
itual qualities, although these stand in flagrant contrast to his 
exceedingly shady character. The contents of the unconscioip 
are indeed of the greatest importance, for the unconscious is 
after all the matrix of the human mind and its inventions. 
Wonderful and ingenious as this other side of the unconscious 
is, it can be most dangerously deceptive on account of its nu- 
minous nature. Involuntarily one thinks of the devils men- 
tioned by Sl Athanasius in his life of St. Anthony, who talk 

*9 CL my “The Spirit Mercurius,” 89 . 

99 Thus the second part of the “Aurora oonsurgens" ( 2 , iU. pp. 246ff.) closes with 
the words: *'Et haec est probata mediana Fhilosophonim, quam omni inuesu- 
ganii fidcU et pio volenti, praestare dignetur Dominus noster Jesus Chrisuu* 
qui cum Paire et Spiritu Sancto visit et xegnat, Dcus per infiniU seculoru® 
Kcula, Amen” (And this is the approved medidne of the philosophers, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who lites and rules with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Cod 
through Eternity, may deign to give to every searcher who is faithful, pious, and 
of good will, Amen). This conclusion no doubt comes from the 0110x10110® 
(prayer during the eommixth). where it jays: . . qui humanitatis nostrae fieri 
dignaiui est particeps. Jesus Chrisius. Filius Tuus. Dominus nosten qui tecu® 
vivit et regnat in unitate Spirilus Sanai Deus per omnia saccula saeculorntn. 
Amen." (. . . who vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ. 
Thy Son, our Lord: who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, one Cod. world without end. Amen.) 
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very piously, sing psalms, rad the holy bools, and-,™m of 
all *0 trutli. The difficulties of out psychotherapeutic 
work teach us to take truth, goodness, and beauty where we 
hnd them. They are not ahvays found svhere we look for them: 
ollen they are hidden in the dirt or are in tlic keeping of tfie 
dragon. "In stercore invenitur" (it is found in hitji)" runs ■ 
an alcliemical dictum-nor is it any the less valuable on that 
account. But, it docs not transfigure the dirt and docs not di- 
minish the evil, any mote than these lessen God’s giils. The con. 
trast is painful and the paradox bewildering. Sayings like 


oiipavo avu 
OVQaVQ XCTO) 
aorpa avto 
atrxQa xara 
jrav 0 avco 

TOUTO XQTM 

Touta 
xe cuTvjie 


(Heaven abo^'e 
Heaven below 
Stars above 
Stars below 
All that IS above 
Also is below 
Grasp this 
AndiejoJce)*! 


are too optimistic and superficial; they forget the moral tor- 
ment occasioned by the opposites, and the importance of ethical 
values. 

The refining of the prtma materh, the unconscious con- 
tent, demands endless patience, perseverance,” equanimity, 
icnoivledge, and ability on the part of the doctor; and, on the 
part of the patient, the putting forth of his best powers and a 
capacity for suffering which does not leave the doctor altogether 
unaffected. The deep meaning of the Christian virtues, espe- 
cially the greatest among these, will become clear even to the 
unbeliever; for there are times when he needs them all if he is 
to rescue his consciousness, and his very life, from this pocket 
of chaos, whose final subjugation, without violence, is no ordi- 


*0 Cf. Traclatus aureut, 1, 1, p* *•» 

*1 Kircher. 98, II, Qais X, Cap- V, p- 414- Tliere fa a wnnectioQ bewten ihu 
text and the "Tabula ... .. 

<2 The Rosarium (2, xiii, p. *5«) *»T»: longtnlma vfa. 

ereo palieniia et mors *unl ne««ariae in nwiro toapiterio" (And you muic 
tnow that thfa is a tery long nod: ibwr/drc pafien* and j^erana- w n^- 
tut in OUT magSatery). Ct "Aurora (onrurgena." Ch. 
videlictt patieniia mora et apUto** Imtwinentonim (7h/« 

,ary. namelyt paUence. leuuw. and .MI *lth the immiment.) -Kaltfd minor. 
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nary task. IE the work succeeds, it often works like a miracle, and 
one can understand what it was that prompted the alchemists 
to insert a heartfelt Deo concedente in their recipes, or to at- 
low that only if God wought a miracle could their procedure 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 


6 

386 It may seem strange to the reader that a “medical pro- 
cedure" should give rise to such considerations. Although in 
illnesses of the body there is no remedy and no treatment that 
can be said to be infallible in all circumstances, there are still 
a great many which will probably have the desired effect with- 
out cither doctor or patient having the slightest need to insert 
a Deo concedente. But we are not dealing here with the body 
—we are dealing with the psyche. Ckjnsequently we cannot speak 
the language of body-cells and bacteria; we need another lan- 
guage commensurate with the nature of the psyche, and equally 
we must have an attitude which measures the danger and can 
meet it. And all this must be genuine or it will have no effect; 
if it is hollow, it will damage both doctor and patient. The 
Deo concedente is not just a rhetorical flourish; it expresses the 
firm attitude of the man who does not imagine that he knows 
better on every occasion and who is fully aware that the un- 
conscious material before him is something alive, a paradoxical 
Mercurius of whom an old master says: "Et est ille quern natura 
paululum operata est et in metallicam formam formavit, tamen 
imperfectum relinquit” (And he is that on whom nature hath 
worked but a little, and whom she hath wrought into metallic 
form yet left unfinished) a natural being, therefore, that 
longs for integration within the wholeness of a man. It is like a 
fragment of primeval psyche into which no consciousness has 
as yet penetrated to create division and order, a “united dual 
nature," as Goethe says— an abyss of ambiguities. 

387 Since we cannot imagine— unless -we have lost our critical 
faculties altogether— that mankind today has attained the high' 
est possible degree of consciousness, there must be some poten- 

•*3 Rosarium, 2, xui,p. jji. tVhat the aldiemist sees in "metallic form" the psyche 
therapist sees in man. 
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tial unconscious psyche left over whose development would 
result in a further extension and a higher dilferentiation of con- 
sciousness. No one can say how great or small this 
miaht be for we have no means of measuring the possible extent 

body has his difficulties an pro difficulties 

it as a banal fact, '«*out considering 
and problems really mean^'^yt 
self? Why IS one unreasonable? vv y 

and why must one ever 'eave yvhy does 

sometimes say too mu ,,„„i,i easily be avoided with a 

one do foolish things which ““W ea V frustrating us and 
little forethought? What w tt to 

thwarting our best ^^nrit ,heir existence? And 

notice these things and a historical lunacy 

finally, why do P“P'%'"?'“,d„’t Pythagoras, twenty-four 
of the last thirty years? ,,,/ruIe of wisdom once 

rfofalCcrsSyt^^^^^^^^^^ - 

sss"- TlXrch ^ ^ will's 

SlmpTon’’of tlfe ’'"‘“"pip! 

with it and consequently dh '"“"f' 

.state. Probably no one nrfay " oh,°n 

assert that the Europ „cords of ““y® i,i„/diat 


any previous age, w 
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If, as many are fain to believe, the unconscious were only 
nefarious, only evil, then the situation would be simple and tne 
path clear: to do good and to eschew evil. But what is good 
and what is “evil”? The unconscious is not just evil by mature, 
it is also the source of the highest good: « not only dark but 
also light, not only bestial, semi-human, and demonic but su- 
perhuman, spiritual, and, in die classical sense of the word, 
“divine.” The Mercurius who personifies the unconscious is 
essentially “duplex," paradoxically dualistic by nature, fiend, 
monster, beast, and at the same time panacea, "the philosophers 
son," sapientia Dei, and donum Spiritus Sanctis ^ 

390 Since this is so, all hope of a simple solution is destroye . 
All definitions of good and evil become suspect or actually 
invalid. As moral forces, good and evil remain unshaken, an 
—as the simple verities for which the penal code, the ten com- 
mandments, and conventional Christian morality take them— 
undoubted. But conflicting loyalties are much more subtle and 
dangerous things, and a conscience sharpened by worldly wis- 
dom can no longer rest content with precepts, ideas, and fine 
words. When it has to deal with that remnant of primeva 
psyche, pregnant with the future and yearning for develop- 
ment, it grows uneasy and looks round for some guiding pnm 
ciple or fixed point. Indeed, once this stage has been reached 
in our dealings with the unconscious, these desiderata become 
a pressing necessity. Since the only salutary poivers visible m 
the world today are the great “psychotherapeutic” systems 
which we call the religions, and from ^vhich ive expect the soul s 
salvation, it is quite natural that many people should make the 
justifiable and often successful attempt to find a niche for them- 
selves in one of the existing faiths and to acquire a deeper 
insight into the meaning of the traditional saving verities. 

Here I must expressly emphawe that 1 am not dabbling in metaphysics or dii 
cussing questions of faith, hut am speaking of psychology. ^Vhatever religion* 
perience or metaphysical truth may be in themselves, looked at empirically they- 
are essentially psychic phenomena, that is, they manifest themselves as such an 
must therefore be submitted to psychological entidsm, evaluation, and insestiga- 
lion. Science comes to a stop at its own borders. 

*5 Cf. my “The Spirit Mercurius,“ 89. 

The alchemists also liken him to LudXer ("bringcr of light"), God's fallen and 
most beautiful angcL CL Mylius, 120, p, 18 . 
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II This solution is normal and satisiying in that the dog- 
matically formulated truths of the Christian Chmch 
almost perfectly, die nature of psychic expenence. They are the 
repositories of the secrets of Uie soul, and tins mtchlcss knowl- 
edge is set forth in grand symbolical imag«. The uncon^iou 
thm possesses a natural affinity wi* die 
Church particularly in their dogmatic form, which owes m 

passionate elforts of many great men. 


/ 
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imagine himself already reposing in Abraham’s anticipated 
bosom, saved and at peace and free from all fear. Christ’s passion 
continues-for the life of Christ in the corpus mysticiim, or 
Christian life in both camps, is at loggerheads with itself and 
no honest man can deny the split. We are thus in the precise 
situation of the neurotic who must put up with the painful 
realization that he is in the midst of conflict. His repeated ef- 
forts to repress the other side have only made his neurosis 
worse. The doctor must advise him to accept the conflict just 
as it is, with all the suffering this inevitably entails, othenvise 
the conflict will never be ended. Intelligent Europeans, if at all 
interested in such questions, are consciously or semiconsciously 
protestant Catholics and catholic Protestants, nor are they any 
the worse for that. It is no use telling me that no such people 
exist: I have seen both sorts, and they have considerably raised 
my hopes about the European of the future. 

393 But the negative attitude of the public at large to the 
Church seems to be less the result of religious convictions than 
one symptom of the general mental sloth and ignorance of re* 
ligion. We can wax indignant over man’s notorious lack of 
spirituality, but when one is a doctor one does not invariably 
think that the disease is intractable or the patient morally in- 
ferior; instead, one supposes that the negative results may pos- 
sibly be due to the remedy applied. Although it may reasonably 
be doubted whether man has made any marked or even percep- 
tible progress in morality during the known five thousand years 
of human civilization, it cannot be denied that there has been 
a notable development in consciousness and its functions. 
Above all, there has been a tremendous extension of conscious- 
ness in the form of knowledge. Not only have the individual 
functions become differentiated, but to a large extent they have 
been brought under the control of the ego— in other words, 
man’s will has developed. This is particularly striking when we 
compare our mentality with that of primitives. The security of 
our ego has, in comparison -with earlier times, greatly increased 
and has even taken such a dangerous leap fonvard that, al- 
though \s’e sometimes speak of "God’s -will,” we no longer 
know what we are saying, for in the same breath ive assert, 
^Vhere there s a ivill there’s a rvay.’’ And rvho would ever 
think of appealing to God’s help rather than to the goodwill* 
*91 
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llie sense of responsibility and dnty, tiie reason or intelligence. 
Of Ins fellow men? ® 

391 ■\VI.atever we may think of these changes of outlook, we 
cannot alter the fact of their existence. Now when there is a 
marked diange in the individual’s state of consciousness, the 
unconscious contents which are thereby constellated rvill also 
^ange. And the further die conscious situation moves away 
from a certain point of equilibrium, the more forceful and 
accordingly the more dangerous become the unconscious con- 
tents that are struggling to re-establish the balance. This leads 
ultimately to a dissociation: on the one hand, ego-consdousness 
makes convulsive efforts to shake off an invisible opponent (if 
it does not suspect its next-door neighbour of being the devill), 
while on the other hand it increasingly falls victim to the tyran- 
nical will of an iniernal “Government opposition" which dis- 
plays all the characteristics of a dxmonic subman and superman 
combined. 


895 ■\Vlien a few million people get into iliis suie, it produces 
the sort of situation wfu'di has afforded us such an edifying 
object-lesson ei'cr)' day for the last ten years. These contempo- 
rary events betray their psychological background by their very 
singttlarity. The insensate destruction and devastation are a 
reaction against the deflection of consciousness from the point 
of equilibrium. For an equilibrium docs in fact exist between 
the psychic ego and non-ego, and that equilibrium is a religio, 
a “careful consideration"" of ever-present unconscious forces 
svhich SVC neglect at our peril. Tlie present crisis has been 
brerving for centuries because of this shift in man’s conscious 


situation. 

3i?« Have the Churches adapted themselves to this secular 
change? Their truth may, with more right tlian we realize, call 
itself ''eternal,” but its temporal garment roust pay tribute to 
the evanescence of all earthly things and should take account of 
psychic changes. Eternal truth needs a human lan^iage that 
alters witli die spirit of the times. The primordial images un- 
dergo ceaseless transformation and yet remain ever e same, 
but only in a nm form can they be nntlerstood anere. Aheayt 
they require a nctr interpretation if, as each fOTmulation be- 
comes obsolete, they are not to lose their spcllbindms power 
«I uie Ihe cluslat elrmology of rri.8*> ant "“I •<»' “ 
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over that fugax Mercurius « and allmv that useful though dan- 
gerous enemy to escape. ^Vhat is that about “new tvme m old 
bottles”? 'Where are the answers to the spiritual needs and trou- 
bles of a new epoch? And where the knowledge to deal 
the psychological problems raised by the development of mod- 
em consciousness? Never before has "eternal” truth been faced 
^vith such a hybris of trill and power. 


8 

397 Here, apart from motives of a more personal nature, prob- 
ably lie the deeper reasons for the fact that the greater part of 
Europe has succumbed to neo-paganism and anti-Christianity, 
and has set up a religious ideal of worldly power in opposition 
to the metaphysical ideal founded on love. But the individuals 
decision not to belong to a Church does not necessarily denote 
an anti-Christian attitude; it may mean exactly the reverse: a 
reconsidering of the kingdom of God in the human hort 
where, in the words of St Augustine,^^ the "mysterium 
paschale” is accomplished "in interioribus ac superioribus suis. 
The ancient and long obsolete idea of man as a microcosm 
contains a supreme psychological truth that has yet to be discov- 
ered. In former times this truth was projected upon the body, 
just as alchemy projected the unconscious psyche upon chem- 
ical substances. But it is altogether different when the micro- 
cosm is understood as that interior ivorld •whose inward nature 
IS fleetingly glimpsed in the unconscious. An inkling of this 
is to be found in the words of Origen: "Intellige te alium mun- 
dum esse in parvo et esse intra te Solem, esse Lunam, esse etiam 
Stellas” (Understand that thou art a second world in miniature, 
and that the sun and the moon are tvithin thee, and also the 
stars).*® And just as the cosmos is not a dissolring mass of par- 
ticles, but rests in the unity of God’s embrace, so man must not 
dissolve into a whirl of warring possibilities and tendencies mod- 
elled on the unconscious, but must become the unity that em- 
braces them all. Origen say's pertinently: "Vides, quomodo ill®* 

« Maicr. Symbola. IH, p. jS6. to Horn, in Levitiaim, 126,5. »• 

«»• EputuU LV. 18, V, 8. 

ig6 
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qui putatur unus esse, non est unus, sed tot in eo personae viden- 
tur esse, quot mores” (Tliou scest that he who seemeth to fae one 
IS yet not one, but as many persons appear in Jiim as he hath 
veHeuies).®* Possession by the unconscious means being tom 
apart into many people and things, a disiuncHo. That is why, 
according to Origen, tlie aim of the CJiristian is to become an 
inwardly united human being.®* The blind insistence on the 
outward community of the Church naturally fails to fulfil this 
aim; on the contrary, it inadvertently provides the inner 
disunity witli an outsvard veaseJ without reaJJy ciranging the 
disiunciio into a coniunctio. 

W® The painful conflict that begins with the nigrerfo or fene- 
brositas is described by the alchemist as the separatio or divisio 
elementorunij the sofutio, calcinatto, incineralio, or as dismem- 
berment of the body, excruciating animal sacrifices, amputation 
of the mother's hands or the lion’s pasw, atomization of the 
bridegroom in the body of the bride, and so on.** While this 
extreme form of dtsiuncUo is going on, there is a transforma- 
tion of that arcanum— be it substance or spirit— which invari- 
ably turns out to be the mysterious Mercurius. In other words, 
out of the momtrous animal forms there gradually emerges a 
res simplex, ivhose nature is one and the same and yet consists 
of a duality (Goethe’s “united dual nature”). The alchemist tries 
to get round this paradox or antinomy with his various pro- 
cedures and formulae, and to make one out of two.” But the 
very multiplicity of his symbols and symbolic processes proves 
tliat success is doubtful. Seldom do we find symbols of the goal 
whose dual nature is not immediately apparent. His films 
philosophorum, his lapis, bis rebis, his homunculus, are all 
hermaphroditic. His gold is non vulgi, his lapis is spirit and 
body, and so is his tincture, which is a sanguis spiritualise 
spiritual blood.®* We can therefore understand why the nupi/ae 
cbytnicaej the royal marriage, occupies such an important place 


SI Ibid, f ' VelleitiCT" fa an attempt to translate the author’* rendering of "*“0™ “ 
“EigenwilUgkciten." Poaible alternative tranalailoni might be "idiotynaasla or 
“ivhiffl8."-TRANS.] ts ffom. in tibrum reptcrum, 127. i, 4- 

S3 “Hounded from one bride chamber to the Part 

81 Tor the $atae process in the individual psyche. *ee Psycholog;/ and dlchemy, 83, 
pars 44ff. 

55 Cf, Ruska. Turbo, 150, Sermo XK, p. 1 * 9 - The ti 


j corns* from al Habjb'* 


book (ibid., p. 4 j). 
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in alchemy as a symbol oE the supreme and ultimate union, 
since it represents the magic-by-analogy -which is supposed to 
bring the work to its final consummation and bind the op- 
posites by love, for “love is stronger tlian deatli.” 


9 

399 Alchemy describes, not merely in general outline but often 
in the most astonishing detail, the same psychological phenome- 
nology which can be observed in the analysis of the unconscious 
process. The individual’s specious unity that emphatically says 
“/ want, I think” breaks down under the impact of the un- 
conscious. So long as the patient can think tliat somebody 
else (his father or mother) is responsible for his difficulties, he 
can save some semblance of unity (puiatur unus esse!). But 
once he realizes that he himself has a shadow, that his enemy 
is in his oivn heart, then the conflict begins and one becomes 
nvo. Since the “other” will eventually prove to be yet another 
duality, a compound of opposites, the ego soon becomes a shut- 
tlecock tossed between a multitude of “velleities,” with the re- 
sult that there is an “obfuscation of the light,” i.e., conscious- 
ness is depotentiated and the patient is at a loss to know where 
his personality begins or enik. It is like passing through the 
valley of the shadow, and sometimes the patient has to cling to 
the doctor as the last remaining shred of reality. This situation 
is difficult and distressing for both parties; often the doctor is 
in much the same position as the alchemist who no longer 
kneiv whether he was melting the mysterious amalgam in the 
crucible or ivheiher he was the salamander gloiving in the 
fire. Psychological induction inevitably causes the two parties 
to get involved in the transformation of the third and to be 
themselves transformed in the process, and all the time the doc- 
tor s knowledge, like a flickering lamp, is the one dim light in 
the darkness. Nothing gives a better picture of the psychologi- 
cal state of the alchemist than the division of his work-room 
into a “laboratory,” where he bustles about with crucibles and 
alembics, and an “oratory,** where he prays to God for the 
198 
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much needed illummau-on-"pu:ge ihe honible dattnesses ot 
our nuncl. ^ as the author of tlie “Aurora" quotes. 

“Ars requirit totum horaincm,*' we read in an old treatise.»T 
This is in the highest degree true of psychotherapeutic work, A 
genuine participation, going right beyond professional routine, 
is absolutely imperative, unless of course the doctor prefers to 
jeopardize the tvhole proceeding by evading his own problems, 
which are becoming more and more insistent. The doctor must 
go to the limits of his subjective possibilities, otherwise the pa- 
tient will he unable to follow suit. Arbitrary limits are no 
use, only real ones. It must be a genuine process of purification 
where "all superfluities are consumed in the fire" and the b.isic 
facts emerge. Is there anything more fundamental than the real- 
ization, "This is tvhat I am”? It reveals a unity which neverthe- 
less is— or svas— a diversity. No longer iJie earlier ego with its 
make-believes and artificial contrivances, but another, “objec- 
tive" ego, which for this reason is better called the "self." No 
longer a mere selection of suitable fictions, but a string of 
hard facts, which together make up the cross sve all have to carry 
or the fate sve ounelves are. These first indications of a future 
synthesis of personality, as I have shown in my earlier publica- 
tions, appear in dreams or in “active imagination," where they 
take the form of the mandala symbols tvlijch were also not un- 
known in alchemy. But the first signs of this symbolism are far 
from indicating that unity has been atuined. Just as alchemy 
has a great many very different procedures, ranging from the 
sevenfold to the thousandfold distillation, or from the "stfork 
of one day" to “the errant quest” lasting for decades, so tlie 
tensions hetsveen the psychic pairs of opposites ease off only 
gradually; and, like the alchemical end-product, svhich always 
betrays its essential duality, the united personality will never 
quite lose the painful sense of innate discord. Complete re- 
dempjjon from she sufferings of this world is and must remain 
an illusion. The symbolical prototype of Christ’s earthly life 
likesvise ended, not in complacent bliss, but on the cross. (It 


M-Spiritus alme,/niu»traior bo«£m.B./^oiT,da5 
(Sol,L. .pirA ol nraUW, U.. tanibfe 

Lind )-P.m«o.al hymn <K<! Nwlo-Mbnln. (d. 

6T Hogbelande, 6, 1. p. »S9- 
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is a remarkable fact that in their hedonistic aims materialism 
and a certain species of “joyful" Christianity join hands like 
brothers.) The goal is only important as an idea; the essential 
thing is the opus which leads to the goal: that is the goal of a 
lifetime. In its attainment "left and right” are united, and 
conscious and unconscious work in harmony. 


10 

401 The coniunclio oppositorum in the guise of Sol and Luna, 
the royal brother-sister or mother-son pair, occupies such an 
important place in alchemy that sometimes the entire process 
takes the form of the hieros gamos and its mystic consequences. 
The most complete and the simplest illustration of this U per- 
haps the series of pictures contained in the Rosarium philoso- 
phoTum of 1550, which series I reproduce in what follows. 
Its psychological importance justifies closer examination. Every- 
thing that the doctor discovers and experiences when analysing 
the unconscious of his patient coincides in the most remarkable 
way with the content of these pictures. This is not likely to be 
mere chance, because the old alchemists were often doctors as 
well, and thus had ample opportunity for such experiences if. 
like Paracelsus, they worried about the psychological well-being 
of their patients or inquired into their dreams (for the purpose 
of diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy). In this way they could 
collect information of a psychological nature, not only from 
their patients but also from themselves, i.e., from the observa- 
tion of their own unconscious contents which had been acti- 
vated by induction.®’ Just as the unconscious expresses itself 
even today in a picture-series, often drawn spontaneously by the 
patient, so those earlier pictures, such as we find in the Codex 
Rheno\’acensis 172, *’■ in Zurich, and in other treatises, were no 
doubt produced in a similar way, that is, as the deposit of im- 

88 Acts of John, 7; . . . xcu <T<KpCa^ oocpfa 81 o5oo dcnoviff ictie* 

xowoiv 8t|iol xol doiaregol, &vvd}ui;, eiovoCox, doxal Koi 8<uf«wes, inlo- 
*/ttcu ... C • • ■ Harmony of wisdom, but when there is wisdom the left s^d 
the right are in harmony: powers, principalities, archons, daemons, forces . • -O' 
®’ Cardan (S2) is an excellent example of one who examined his own dreams. 
B»*S5,tLL 
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pressions collected during^ the work and then interpreted or 
modified by traditional factors.*® In the modern pictures, too, 
we find not a fesY traces of traditional themes side by side with 
spontaneous repetitions of archaic or mythological ideas. In 
view of this close connection bemeen picture and psychic con- 
tent, it does not seem to me out of place to examine a medieval 
series of pictures in the light of modem discoveries, or even to 
use them as an Ariadne thread in our account of the latter. 
These curiosities of the Middle Ages contain the seeds of much 
that only emerged in clearer form many centuries later. 

®OAs regards Ibe work of reinterpretation, see my essay, “Bruder Rlaus," 80. 
Also I.as'aud, 105, Ch. UJ, “La Grande Vision.** 


SOI 




Invenil gratiam in deserto populm. , . . 

— Jeremias (Vulgate) 31:2 
The people . . . found grace in the desert. . . . 

—Jeremias (D.V.) 31:2 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSFERENCE PHENOMENA 
BASED ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 
“ROSARIUM PHILOSOPHORUM" 


THE MERCURIAL FOUNTAIN 

IVe are the metals* fint nature and only source/ 

The highest tincture of the Art is made through us. 

No fountain and no water has my JiJee/ 

1 make both rich and poor men whole or sick. 

For deadly can 1 be and poisonous.^ 

[Figure/] 

This picture goes straight to the heart of alchemical sym* 
holism, for it is an attempt to depict the mysterious basis of the 
opus. It is a quadratic quaternity, characterized by the four 
stars in the four comers. These are the four elements. Above, 
in the centre, there is a fifth star wliich represents the fifdi 
entity, the "One” derived from the four, the quinta essentia. 
The basin below is the vas Hermeticum, where the transforma- 
tion takes place. It contains die mare nostrum, die aqua per- 
manens or vStop Mov, the "divine TOter." This is the marc tene- 
brosum, the chaos. The vessel is also called the uterus^ in 

1 IThese moitocs, >>fiere they appear, transtace the versa under the woodcuts in 
the SguTM. Figs, j-io aw tuU pago reproduced from the Frankfort first edition 
(1550) of the Rosarium philosophomm, J<4. The textual ciwtions of ibeRoiarium, 
however, are draivn froaj the venion printed la the Artis avrijtrae (Basel. 1593) . 

2, xiiJ, except for the poem on pp. I 

2 The •■Cowiliom ctmiugiJ’* (J. S. P- *47) "ft locus peDerationis, licM si 
arliGcialis, tamen imitator natoratem. qufa est concavw. conejusos- etc. (The 
place of gestation, even though ft is artifioat, yet imitatra the natural place, since 
it is concave and dosed). And (p. »>4k “Fcr matricem. incendu lundata cu- 
curbiuc” (By matrix be means the root of the gourd). 
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which the foetus spagyricus (the homunculus) is Restated.* This 
basin, in contrast to the surrounding square, is circular, be- 
cause it is the matrbc oE the perfect form into which the square, 
as an imperfect form, must be changed. In the square tlie ele- 
ments are still separate and hostile to one another and mmt 
therefore be united in the circle. The inscription on the rim 
of the basin bears out this intention. It runs (filling in the ab- 
breviations): “Unus est Mercurius mineralis, Mercurius veg^ 
tabilis, Mercurius animalis.” (Vegelabilis should be translated 
as “living" and animalis as “animate” or even “psychic in the 
sense of having a soul.^) On the outside of the basin there are 
six stars which together with hfercurius represent the seven 
planets or metals. They arc all as it were contained in Mer- 
curius, since he is the pater metallorum. When personified, he 
is the unity of the seven planets, an Anthropos whose body i 5 
the world, like Gayomart, from whose body the seven metals 
flow into the earth. Owing to his feminine nature, Mercunus 
is also the mother of the seven, and not only of the six, for he 
is his own father and motlier.® 

405 Out of the “sea,” then, there rises this Mercurial Fountaifip 
triplex nomine, as is said with reference to the three mani- 
festations of Mercurius.* He is shown flo%ving out of three 

8 Cf. Ruska, Turba, 150 , p. i6$. 

* CL Honulanus (Ruska, Tabula, 149 , p. 18Q: "Unde infiniiae sunt paries tnundi, 
quas omnes philosophus in tres paries dividit sell, in partem Mineralem Vcgcia- 
bilem el Anlmalem. . . . £t ideo dicit habens tres partes philosophiae totuis 
mundj, quae partes continentur in unico lapide sdL Mercurio Philosophorum' 
(Hence the parts of the world are inCnite, all of which the philosopher divides into 
three parts, namely mineral, vegeublc, animaL . . . And therefore he claims to 
have the three parts of the philosophy of the whole world, which parts are con- 
tained in the single stone, namely the Mercurius of the Philosophers). Ch- ij' 
ideo vocatur lapis iste perfectos, quia in se habet naturam mineralium et vegeta- 
bilium et animalium. Est enim lapis triunus et unus, quatuor habens naturas” (And 
this stone is called perfect because it has in itself the nature of mineral, vegeUble, 
and animal. For the stone is triple and one. having four natures). 

5 Cf. the alchemical doctrine of the increatum.* Ptychology and Alchemy, 85 , pars. 

43 o[I. 

« A quotation based on Rosinus in the Rosarium, 2 , xHi, p. 249, says: “Triplex in 
nomine, unus in esse.” Cf. the threefold fountain of God in the vision of Brother 
Klaus (Lavaud, 105 , p. 66). The actual Rosinus passage (itself a quoUtion from 
RhazM) runs ( 2 , It, p. 300): “Lapis nosier cum mundi creatolre] nomen habet, qui 
est irinus et unus" (Our stone has a name common with the Creator of the world 
wh^ triple and one). Senior (Ifrl, p. 45) says: "Aes nostrum est sicut homo, 
habens spiritum. animam et corpus. Propicrea dicunt sapientes: Tria et Tria 
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pipes in the form of lac virginis, acetum fontis, and aqua vitae. 
These are three of his innumerable synonyms. The aforemen- 
tioned unity of Mercurius is here represented as a triad. It is 
repeatedly emphasized that he is a trinity, triunus or trinus, the 
chthonic, lower, or even infernal counterpart of the Heavenly 
Trinity, just as Dante’s devil is three-headed.’ For the same 
reason Mercurius is often shmvn as a three-headed serpent. 
Above the three pipes we find the sun and moon, who are tlie 
indispensable acolytes and parents of the mystic transforma- 
tion, and, a little higher, the quintessential star, symbol of the 
unity of the four hostile elements. At the top of the picture is 
the serpens bifidus, the divided (or ttvo-headed) serpent, the 
fatal binanuj which Dom defines as the devil.® Tliis serpent is 
the serpens mercurialis,^ representing the duplex nature of 
Mercurius. The heads are spitting forth fire, from which Maria 
the Copt or Jeivess derived her “duo fumi.” These are the tiv'O 
vapours whose condensation initiates the process'’ which leads 
to a multiple sublimation or distillation for the purpose of 
purifying away the malt odores, the joetor sepulcrorum,'^ and 
the clinging darkness of the beginning. 

lunt tintim. Deinde dixmint: in uno cunt tria.'* (Our copper is like a man, 
having spirit, soul, and body. Therefore the vfbe men sa)-; Three and Three are 
One. Further they said: In One there are Three.) Cf. also Zosimoi (Bertbclot, 
152, III, Ti, i8). The mercurial fountain retails the .-nrril Pemtes 

(Ilippolytui, C7, V, 12, 2). which forms one part of the threefold world- The 
three paru correspond to 3 gods, 3 >6701. s spirits (roi), S men. This triad 
is opposed by a Christ equipped with all the properties of the triad and himself 
of triadic nature, coming from abore, from the dYtwqoia, before the separa- 
tion. (Here 1 prefer Bernays* reading (cf. 67, p. 105] because it makes more 

tense.) 

7 In al-lraqi the lapis is called <xf-jAai(<in, “Satan"; cf. Holmyard, 60, p. 422. 

*The serpent Is also triplex nomine, as the inscriptions “animalis," "regetabflis. 
“mineralis" show. » Jung, Psyeholo^ and Alchemy, 85. 

P- S**' ipsa sunt duo fumi complectentes duo lumina" (They are the two 
vapours enseloping the two lighu). 

It W’e Cnd the same motif in the frontispiece of Le Songe de PoUphile (37). as the 
leasa which fall from the tree rooted in the fire. See Psyeholo^ and Alchemy, 85, 

f’?- f- 

ts CL “Aurora comurgens," 1, 12, Ch. I\': “odores et vaporcs mali roentem labo- 
raniis infidentes" (Bad odours and vapours infecting the mind of the laborant). 
Alto Morienus (2, xii. p, 3^): “Hie enim esl odor, qui assimiUtur odori sepul 
cionipi . . .“ (For this U the odour that is simiUr to the stench of a grasc- 
yard . . .). 
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This Structure reveals the tetrameria (fourfold nature) of 
the iransfomung process, alreadj' Inowm to the Greeks. It be- 
gins with the four separate elements, the state of chaos, and 
ascends by degrees to the three manifestations of Mercurius in 
Uie inorganic, organic, and spiritual worlds; and, after attain- 
ing tlie form of Sol and Luna (i.e., the precious metals gold 
and silver, but also the radiance of tlie gods who can overcome 
the strife of the elements by love), it culminates in the one and 
indivisible (incorruptible, ethereal, eternal) nature of the 
anima, the quinta essentia, aqua permanerxs, tincture, or lapis 
philosophorum. This progression from the number 4 to 3 to 2 
to 1 is the "axiom of Maria," and it runs in various forms 
through the whole of alchemy like 2 leitmotiv. If we set aside 
the numerous "chemicar’ explanations ive come to the follow- 
ing symbolical ground-plan: the initial state of wholeness is 
marked by four mutually antagonistic tendencie$-4 being the 
minimum number by svhich a circle can be naturally and 
clearly defined. The reduction of this number aims at final 
unity. The first to appear in this progression is the number g, 
a masculine number, and out of it comes the feminine num' 
ber 2.” hfale and female inevitably constellate the Idea of 
sexual union as the means to producing the 1, which is then 
consistently called the "filius regius" or "filius philosophorum." 

At bottom, therefore, our symbolical picture is an illustra- 
tion of the methods and philosophy of alcliemy. Tlicse are 
not warranted by the nature of matter as knotsm to the old 
masters; they can only derive from the unconscious psjchc. No 
doubt there was also a certain amount of conscious speculation 
among the alchemists, but this is no hindrance whatever to un- 
conscious projection, for wherever the mind of the investigator 
departs from exact observation of the facts before it and goes 
its osvn way. the unconsciom spiritus rector will take over uic 
reins and lead the mind back, to Uie unchangeable, underlying 
archetypes, whidi are then forced into projection by this re- 


gression. 


. The quetemity ii one of the most 
and has also proved to be one of the most 
representing the arrangement of the functions by whicli 

n The ImerpreOIira et uno™ nombei. » " 

feminine U general in alchemy and vrigioaled la antiquity. 
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conscious mind takes its bearings.” It is like the crossed 
in the telescope o£ our understanding. The cross formed by me 
points of the quatemity is no less universal ^d has in addinon 
the highest possible moral and religious significance for es^ 
em man. Similarly the circle, as the symbol of completeness and 
perfect being, is a widespread expression for heaven, sun, and 
God; it also expresses the primordial image of man and the 
soul.*® The minimum plural number, 4, represents the plural 
state of the man who has not yet attained inner unity, hence 
state of bondage and disunion, of disintegration, and of being 
tom in different directions— an agonizing, unredeemed state 
which longs for union, reconciliation, redemption, healing, and 
wholeness. 

407 The triad appears as “masculine,” i.e., as the active resolve 
or agens whose alchemical equivalent is the “upwelling.” In 
relation to it the dyad is “feminine,” the receptive, absorbent 
paliem, or the material that still has to be formed and impreg- 
nated {informatio, impraegnatio). The psychological cquis'alent 
of the triad is want, desire, instinct, aggression and determina- 
tion, whereas the dyad corresponds to the reaction of the psychic 
system as a whole to the impact or the decisions of the consaous 
mind. The latter is absolutely impotent by itself, unless it can 
succeed in overcoming the inertia of the whole human being 
and in achieving its object despite his laziness and constant re- 
sistance. But by dint of compulsion or persuasion the conscious 
mind can carr)’ through its purpose, and only in the resultant 
action is a man a living whole and a unity (“in the beginning 
w'as the deed") proWded, of course, that the action is the ma- 
ture product of a process embracing the complete psyche and 
not just a spasm or impulse designed to repress it. "^Ve are mov- 
ing here in familiar waters. These things are described in the 
most magnificent images in the last and greatest work of alche- 
my — Goethe’s Faust. He gives a vivid account of the experience 
of the alchemist svho discovers that what he projected into 


CL Jicobi, 75, Diagrams IV-VH. 

« For the soul as square, dxclc. or sphere see Ptjchologj end AUhemy. S5, pan. 109 
and^jg. n. 44 . 

««The aboie remarks should be undentood onlj psychologially and not in the 
mwl seme. The “deed" as such is not the essence of the psychic life-process but 
only a part of it. although a very importam part. 
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die retort is his otvn darkness, his unredeemed state, his pas- 
sion. his struggles to reach the goal. i.e.. to bemme what he 
really is to fulBl the purpose for which his mother bore him, 
Tud aSr the peregrinatiom of a long life full o! contusion and 

s;w;‘Lnr:ntr£hr^ 

Tutattmisfo^^^^^ 

whole process is ™° P. A ; case turns him into 

projection into the hero— s . - -j gj yet the psychological 
a superman »-is only neetmgly hinted atjett y 
process is essentially the saoiei the becoming a 
powerful contents which alcliemy sensed 

.t. nJrture of the Mercurial Foun- 
<08 The text that follows the g,,. i.e., met- 

tain is mainly concerned j jefer the reader to 

cury. In order to avoid (go). Here I will only 
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(juice o£ the moon-plant),^* a^ua Saturni (note that Saturn is 
a baleful deityl), poison, scorpion, dragon, son of the fire, boys 
or dogs’ urine, brimstone, devil, etc. 

409 Although not expressly stated in the text, the gushing up 
and flowing back of the Mercurial Fountain within its basin 
completes a circle, and this is an essential characteristic of Mer- 
curius because he is also the serpent that fertilizes, kills, and de- 
vours itself and brings itself to birth again. We may mention 
in this connection that the circular sea with no outlet, which 
perpetually replenishes itself by means of a spring bubbling 
up in its centre, is to be found in Nicholas of Cusa as an al- 
legory of God.*® 

19 An allusion to madness. The offlictto antmae is mentioned in Olympiodorus 
(Berthelot, 29, II, iv, 43 ), Morienus (2, xii, p. 18 ), and Maier {Symbola, 114, p. 56 S). 
and in Chinese alchemy (Wei Po-yang, 162, pp. * 41 - 45 ). 

29 God is the source, river, and.sca svhich all contain the same water. The Trinity 
is a life "qui va de mime au mSme, <n passant par le mftme."— Vansteensberghe. 
158, pp. agSf. 
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KING AND QUEEN 

Tlje arcanum artis, or coniuncih Solis el Lunae as supreme 
union of hostile opposiies, xim not shown in our first pic- 
ture; but nosv it is illustrated in considerable detail, as its 
importance descn es, in a series of pictures. King and Queen, 
bridegroom and bride, approach one another for the purpose 
of bcirotlul or marriage. The incest element appears in the 
brother-sister relationship of Apollo and Diana. The pair of 
them stand respectively on sun and moon, thus indicating their 
solar and lunar nature in accordance with the astrological as- 
sumption of the importance of the sun's position for man and 
the moon's for woman. The meeting is somewhat distant at 
first, as the court clothes suggest. Tlie two give each other their 
left hands, and this can hardly be unintentional since it is con- 
trary to custom. The gesture points to a closely guarded secret, 
to the “left-hand path/' as the Indian Tantrists call their Shiva 
and Shakii worship. The left-hand (sinister) side is the dark, 
the unconscious side. The left is inauspicious and awkward; 
also it is the side of the heart, from which comes not only love 
but all the evil thoughb connected with it, the moral contra- 
dictions in human nature that are expressed most clearly in our 
affective life. The contart of left hands could therefore be 
taken as an indication of the affective nature of the relation- 
sliip, of its dubious character, since this is a mixture of “heav- 
enly and earthly” love further complicated by an incestuous 
sous-entendu. In this delicate yet altc^ether human situation 
the gesture o! the rSghi hands strikes us as compensatory. They 
are holding a device composed of five (4 -f- i) flowers. There 
are two flowers on each branch; these four again refer to 
llie four elements of which two— fire and air— are active and 
nvo-water and earth-passive, the former being ascribed to 
the man and the latter to the tvonian. The fif* flower comes 
from above and presumably represents the quinta essentia; u 
SIl 
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is brought by the dove of the Holy Ghost, an analogy of Noah s 
dove that carried the olive branch of reconciliation in its beak. 
The bird descends from the quintessential star (cf. fig. i)- 
4*» But the real secret lies in the union of right hands, for, as 
the picture shotvs, this is mediated by the donum Spiritus 
Sancti, the royal art. The "sinister" left-handed contact here 
becomes associated with the union, elfected from above, of the 
two quatemities (the masculine and feminine manifestations 
of the four elements), in the form of an ogdoad consisting of 
five flowers and three branches. These masculine numbers point 
to action, decision, purpose, and movement. The 5 is shown 
as superior to the 4 in that it is brought by the dove. The three 
branches correspond to the upwelling of Mercurius triplex 
nomine or to the three pipes of the fountain. So once again we 
have an abbreviated recapitulation of the opus, i.e., of its deeper 
meaning as shoivn in the first picture. The text to figure 2 be- 
pns significantly with the words: "Mark well, in the art of our 
magisterium nothing is concealed by the philosophers except 
the secret of the art which may not be revealed to all and sun- 
dry. For were that to happen, that man would be accursed; he 
would incur the wrath of God and perish of the apoplexy. 
\Vherefore all error in the art arises because men do not begin 
with the proper substance,^ and for this reason you should em- 
ploy the venerable Nature, because from her and through her 
and in her is our art bom and in naught else: and so our 
magisterium is the w'ork of Nature and not of the ivorker.” 

4«z If we take the fear of divine punishment for betrayal at iw 
face value, the reason for this must lie in something that is 
thought to endanger the soul’s salvation, i.e., a typical "peril of 
the soul. The causal "wherefore” with which the next sentence 
begins can only refer to the secret that must not be revealed; 
but because the prime materia remains unknorvn in conse- 
quence, all those who do not know the secret fall into error, 

1 Debita materia, meaning the prima materia of the process. 

i Rosarium, 2 , xiii, p. 219: "Nou bene: In arte nostri magistcrii nihil est celatum 
a Philosophis excepto secrclo artis. qnod non licet cuiquara revelare: quodsi Beiet. 
ille maledicerelur el indignationero Domini incurxCTet ct apoplexia moieremr- 
Quare omnis error in arte existit ex eo quod debitam materiam non acdpiunl. 
Igitur venerabili uiimini naiura. quia ex ca el per earn et in ea generatur an 
nostra et non in alio: ct ideo maguterium nostrum est opus naturae et non 
opificts.** 
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and this happens because, as said, they choose something arbi- 
trary and artificial instead of pure Nature. The emphasis laid 
on the venerabilis natura ® gives us some idea of that passion for 
investigation ^vhich ultimately gave birth to natural science, 
but whidi so often proved inimical to faith. Worship of 
nature, a legacy from ^e past, stood in more or less secret op- 
position to the vietv’s of the Church and led the mind and heart 
in the direction of a "left-hand patli." What a sensation Pe- 
trarch’s ascent of Mont Ventoux caused! St. Augustine had 
warned in his Confessions (16, X, viii): "And men go forth to 
admire the high mountains and the great waves of the sea and the 
broad torrent of the rivers and the vast expanse of the ocean and 
the orbits of the stars, and to turn au'ay from themselves. . • • 

4>3 The exclusive emphasis on nature as the one and only basis 
of the art is in flagrant contrast to the ever-recurring prot- 
estation that the art is a donum Spiritus Sancti, an arcanum 
of the sapientia Dei, and so forth, from which we tvould have 
to conclude that the alchembts were unshalcably orthodox in 
their beliefs. I do not think that this can be doubted as a rule. 
On the contrary, their belief in illumination through the Holy 
Ghost seems to have been a psychological necessity in view of 
the ominous darkness of nature’s secrets. 

4*4 Now if a text which insists so much on pure nature is ex- 
plained or illustrated by a picture like figure z, we must assume 
that the relationship between king and queen was taken to be 
something perfectly natural. Meditation and speculation about 
the mystery of the coniunclio tvere inevitable, and this would 
certainly not leave the erotic fantasy untouched, if only be- 
cause these symbolical pictures spring from the corresponding 
unconscious contents— half spiritual, half sexual— and are also 
intended to remind us of that tsvilit region, for only from 
indistinguishable night can the light be bom. This is what na- 
ture and natural experience teach, but the spirit believes in the 
lumen de /umme-the light bom of light.* Somehow the artist 
%\'as entangled in this game of unconscious projection and svas 

* CL Rujka. Ttirba, 150, Sermo XXIX, p. 137 . 

■* Cf. “Autora consurgens ” I. where the parables “Of the black earth." "Of the 
deluge and death." "Of the Babylonian captivity," are followed by the parable 
“Of the philosophical faith" with its creed of the lumen de lumine. CL also 
Avicenna, 5, p. ggo. 
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bound to experience the mystertom happening with shudders 
of fear, as a tremendum. Even that scoffer and blasphemer 
Agrippa von Nettcsheim displays a remarkable reticence when 
criticizing die “Alkumlsilca”* After saying a great deal about 
this dubious art. he adds; « "Pcrmulta adhuc de hoc arte 
(mihi tamen non ad tnodum inlmica) dicere posseni> nisi iura- 
turn esset (quod facere solent, qui mysteriis initiantur) de 
silentio" (I could say much more about this art (which I do not 
find so disagreeable) were it not for the oath of silence usually- 
taken by initiates into mysteries).’ Such a mitigation of his 
CTiticism, most unexpected in Agrippa, makes one think that he 
is on the defensive; somehow he tvas impressed by the royal art. 

4*5 It is not necessary to think of the secret of the art as any* 
tiling very lurid. Nature knows nothing of moral squalor, in- 
deed her truth is alarming enough. "We need only bear in mind 
one fact: that tlie desired coniunctio ivas not a legitimate 
union but ivas always-~one could almost say, on principle- 
incestuous. The fear that surrounds this complex— the "fear of 
incest"— is quite typical and has already been stressed by Freud. 

It is further exacerbated by fear of the compulsive force which 
emanates from most unconscious contents. 

Tiie left-handed contact and crosswise union of the right 
hands— jui; rosa— is a startlingly conaete and yet very subtlehint 
of the delicate situation in which "venerable nature” has placed 
the adept. Although the Rosicrucian movement cannot be 
traced further back than the Fama and Confessio /rafemifotis 

8 A corruption of “alcbyHiia" 

« De ineertifudine el vanittle amrtlam seientiarum, 10, Ch. XC. 

7 Later, Agrippa (ibid.) says ono or two other things about the ttone: "As to that 
unique and blessed substance, besides nbidi there is no other although you may 
find It evnywhere. « to that roost uaed Mone of the pbilosophers— almost 1 had 
broken my oath and made myself a desecraior of temples by blurting out its name 
-I ihali nevertheless speak in drcumlecutloni and dark hints, so that none but 
the sons of the art and the inItJalw of this mystery shall undersund. The thing 
Is one which baUi neither too fiery nor too earthen a suhstaoce. . . . More 1 am 
not permitted to sav. and yet there be greater things than these. However. I con- 
sider this art-wiih which I have a certain familiarity-ai being the most worthy ot 
ttal honour uhloS P*?* “ " >■' 

be« is she ot svhom least is said either in praise or blame. Concetninp the oath 
of .e»et see .1.0 Senior. IM, (a pet "Hne es. senmlum, snpm quo toy^n, 
quod nm Inditarenl In aliquo Ilbio- (Hi. is the .eetec nbleh tbef promised on 
oath not to divulge in any book). 
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of Andreae at the beginning of the seventeenth centu^,* wc are 
nevertheless confronted with a “rosie cross” in this curious 
bouquet of three flowering branches, which evidently origi- 
nated sometime before 1550 but, equally obviously, makes 
no claim to be a true rosicrux.^ As we have already said, its 
threefold structure is reminiscent of the Mercurial Fountain, 
while at the same time it points to the important fact that the 
“rose” is the product of three living things: the king, the 
queen, and between them the dove of the Holy Ghost. Mer- 
curius triplex nomine is thus converted into three figures, and 
he can no longer be thought of as a metal or mineral, but only 
as “spirit.” In this form also he is triple-natured— masculine, 
feminine, and divine. His coincidence with the Holy Ghost 
as the third person in the Trinity certainly has no founda- 
tion in dogma, but “venerable nature” evidently enabled the 
alchemist to provide the Holy Ghost with a most unorthodox 
and distinctly earth-bound partner, or rather to complement 
Him with that divine spirit which had been imprisoned in all 
creatures since the day of Creation. This “lower” spirit is the 
Primordial Man, hermaphroditic by nature and of Iranian ori- 
gin, who was imprisoned in physis.*® He is the spherical, i.e., 
perfect, man who appears at the beginning and end of time 
and is man's own beginning and end. He is man’s totality, which 
is beyond the division of the sexes and can only be reached 
when male and female come together in one. The revelation 
of this higher meaning solves the problems created by the “sin- 
ister contact and produces from the chaotic darkness the lumen 
quod superat omnia lumina. 

1*7 If I did not know from ample experience that such devel- 
opments also occur in modem man, who cannot possibly be 
suspected of having any knowledge of the Gnostic doctrine of 
Anthropos, I should be inclined to think that the alchem- 
ists were keeping up a secret tradition, although the evidence 
for this ^ (the hints contained in the wirings of Zosimos of 
Panopolis) is so scanty that Waite, tvho knows medieval alchemy 

8Boih texts are supposed to have been in circulation in manusaipt from about 
1610. according to F. Maack. editor, in Rosencreutz. 145, pp. xxxviif. [They are 
found in 145, pp. 47-84.-EWTORS.) 

»«n in Luther’s crest 

J>c ology and Alchemy, 85, par. 436, and Reitzenstein and Schaeder, 1^* 
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relatively well, doubts ivhether a secret tradition existed at all.”* 
lam Uiereforc of the opinion, based on my professional work 
that the Anthropos idea in medieval alchemy was largely "au- 
cochthonous,'' i.e., the outcome of subjective experience. It is 
an eternal idea, an archetype that can appear spontaneously 
at any time and in any place. We meet the Anthropos even in 
ancient Chinese alchemy, in the witings of Wei Po-yang, about 
A.o. i^e. There he is called cfien fen (the thie man).” 

4*® The revelation of the Anthropos is associated with no ordi- 
nal' religious emotion; it signifies much the same thing as the 
vision of Christ for the believing Christian. Nevertheless it does 
not appear e.t opere divtno but ex opere naturae; not from 
above but from the transformation of a shade from Hades, 
akin to evil itself and bearing the name of the pagan god of 
revelation. This dilemma throws a new light on the secret of 
the art: the very serious danger of heresy. Consequently the 
alchemists found themselves between Scylla and Cbarybdis; 
on the one hand tliey ran the conscious risk of being misunder* 
stood and suspected of fraudulent gotd*making. and on the 
other of being burned at the stake as heretics. As to the gold, 
right at the beginning of the text to figure g, the Hoiarium 
quotes the tvords of Senior; “Aiirum nostrum non est aurum 
vnlgi.” But, as history shows, the alchemist would rather risk 
being suspected of gold-making than of heresy. It is still an 
open question, tvhich perhaps can never be answered, how far 
the aldicmist tvas conscious of the true nature of his art. Even 
texts as revealing as the Jiojarium or the “Aurora consurgens" 
do not help ns in this respect. 

4*9 As regards the psychology of this picture, we must stress 
above all else iliat it depicts a human encounter where love 
plays the decisive part. The conventional dress of the pair sug- 
gests an equally conventional attitude in both of them. Con- 
vention still separates them and hides their natural reality, but 
the crucial contact of left hands points to something 
illegitimate, morganatic, emotionally instinctive, i.e., the fatal 
touch of incest and its "perverae" fascination. At the same time 
the intervention of the Holy Ghost reveals the hidden meaning 
of the incest, whether of brother and sister or of mother and son, 
as a repulsive symbol for the «mo mytiica. Although the union 
lO* Waite. The Secret Tradition, 161. “Wei Po-yang. 
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of dose blood-relatives is everytvhcre taboo, it is yet the prero^- 
tive of kings (witness the incestuous marriages of Pharaohs, 
etc.). Incest symbolizes union with one’s oivn being, it means 
individuation or becoming a self, and, because this is so vitally 
important, it exerts an unholy £ascination-not, perhaps, ^ a 
crude reality, but certainly as a psychic process controlled by 
the unconsdous, a fact tvell known to anybody who is familiar 
with psychopathology. It is for this reason, and not because of 
occasional cases of human incest, that the first gods were be- 
lieved to propagate their kind inccstuously. Incest is simply the 
union of like with like, which is the next stage in the des'clop* 
ment of the primitive idea of self-fertilization.^ 

4«o This psychological situation sums up what sve can all see 
for ourselves if -we analyse a transference carefully. The con- 
ventional meeting is folicnvcd by an unconscious “familiariza- 
tion" of one’s partner, brought about by the projection of ar- 
chaic, infantile fantasies which were originally vested in mem- 
bers of the patient’s ovm family and which, because of their 
positive or negative fasdnation, attach him to parents, brothers, 
and sisters.** The transference of these fantasies to the doctor 
draws him into the atmosphere of family intimacy, and al- 
though this is the last thing he tvants, it nevertheless provides a 
worl^ble prima materia. Once the transference has appeared, 
the doctor must accept it as part of the treatment and try to 
understand it, othenvise itrvill be just another piece of neurotic 
stupidity. The transference itself Is a perfectly natural phe- 
nomenon which does not by any means happen only in the con- 
sulting-room— it can be seen everywhere and may lead to all 
sorts of nonsense, like all unrecognized projections. Medical 
treatment of the transference gives the patient a priceless oppor- 
tunity to ivithdrasv his projections, to make good his losses, and 
to^ integrate his personality. The impulses underlying it cer- 
tainly show their dark side to begin "with, however much one 
may try to rvhitewash them; For an integral part of the work is 

l*The union of "like with like” in the form of homosexual relationships U to be 
found in the "Visio Arislei," marking the stage preceding the brother-sister incest. 
»» According to Freud, these ptojectioas are infantile wish-fantasia. But a more 
thorough examinaUon of neurosa in childhood shows that ludi fantasia at* 
largely dependent on the psychology €>f the parents, that is. are caused by the 
parents' wrong attitude to the child. CL my "Analytical Psychology and Educa- 
tion." 79, pais. ai6L 
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^oci. I he rcaljation of diis fact is naturally coupled with the 
tlanger of falling victim to the shadow, but the danger also 
brings With it the possibnity of consciomly deciding not to be- 
come Its victim. visible enemy is ahrays better than an invisi- 
ble one. In this case I can see no advantage whatever in behav- 
ing like an ostrich. It is certainly no ideal for people always to 
remain cliildish, to live in a perpetual state of delusion about 
themselves, foisting everything they dislike on to their neigh- 
bours and pl.igtiing them with their prejudices and projections. 
How m.any marriages are UTecked for years, and sometimes for- 
ever, because he sees his mother in his wife and she her father 
in her husband, and neither ever recognizes the other’s realityl 
Life has diHlculties enough without that; we might at least 
spare ourselves the stupidest of them. But, without a funda- 
mental discustion of the situation, it is often simply impossible 
to break these infantile projections. As this is the legitimate aim 
and real meaning of the transference, it inevitably leads, svhat- 
ever method of rapprochement be used, to discussion and 
understanding and hence to a heightened consciousness, which 
is a measure of the personality's integration. During this dis- 
aission the conventional disguises ate dropped and the true 
man comes to light. He is in very truth reborn from this psycho- 
logical relationship, and his field of consciousness is rounded 
into a circle. 

It would be quite natural to suppose that the king and 
queen represent a transference relationship in which the king 
stands for the masculine partner and the queen for the femi- 
nine partner. But tliis is by no means the case, because the 
figures represent contents rvliich have been projected from the 
unconscious of the adept (and Im soror mysbVa). Now the adept 
is conscious of himself as a man, consequently his mascuhnity 
cannot be projected, since this only happens to unconscious 
contents. As it is primarily a question of roan and woman here, 
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the projected fragment of personality can only be the feminine 
component of the man, i.e., his anima.** Similarly, m the wom- 
an’s case, only the masculine component can be projectea. 
There is thus a curious crossing of the sexes: the man (in this 
case the adept) is represented by the queen, and the woman (the 
soror mystica) by the king. It seems to me that the flowers form- 
ing the “symbol” suggest this crossing. The reader should there- 
fore bear in mind that the picture shows two archetypal figure 
meeting, and that Luna is secretly in league with the adept, and 
Sol with his -woman helper. The fact that the figures are royal 
expresses, like real royalty, their archetypal character; they are 
colleaive figures common to large numbers of people. If me 
main ingredient of this mystery were the enthronement of a 
king or the deification of a mortal, then the figure of the king 
might possibly be a projection and would in that case corre- 
spond to the adept. But the further development of the 
has quite another meaning, so we can discount this possibibty. 

4** The fact that, for reasons which can be proved empiricallyf 
king and queen play cross roles and represent the unconsaous 
contra-sexual side of the adept and his soror leads to a painful 
complication which by no means simplifies the problem of 
transference. Scientific integrity, however, forbids all simplifica* 
tion of situations that are not simple, as is obviously the case 
here. The pattern of relationship is simple enough, but, when 

13 Cf. Tioo Essays, 88, pan. zgSff., where the relevant literature is also given. 

18 It may be helpful to remind the reader that in Rider Haggard's She (61) there is 
a desmpiion of ibis “rojal” figure. Leo Vincey, the hero, is young and handsome, 
the acme of perfection, a veritable Apollo. Beside him there stands his fatherly 
guardian. Holly, whose resemblance to a baboon is described in great detaU. But 
inwardly Holly is a paragon of wbdom and moral rectitude— even his name hints 
at “holy." In rplie of their banality both of them have superhuman qualities, Leo 
as well as the devout “baboon." (Together they correspond to the sol et 
e»uj.) The third figure is the faithful servant who bears the significant name of 
Job. He stands for the long-suffering but loyal companion who has to endure 
both superhuman perfection and subhuman baboonbbness. Leo may be regarded 
as the sun-god; he goes In quest of "She" who "dwells among the tombs" and who 
is reputed to kill her lovers one by one— a characteristic also ascribed by Benoit 
(24) to his “Atlaniidc'-and to rejuvenate herself by periodically bathing to a 
pillar of fire. She stands for Luna, and particularly for the dangerous new moon. 
(It is at the synodxu of the novilunium—Le.,zt the eoniunelio of the Sun and Jifoon 
at the time of the new moon-that the bride kilb her lover.) The story eventually 
leads, in Ajeska (CO), another novel of Haggard's, to the mystical hieros gamos. 
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435 These intercrossing transference relationships arc foreshad- 
owed in folklore: the archetype of the crossed mamage, 
which I call the ‘'marriage quatemity,” ” can also be^ found m 
fairy’tales. An Icelandic fairytale” tells the following story: 

4*6 Finna was a girl with mysterious powen. One day, when 
her father was setting out for die Althing, she begged him to 
refuse any suitor who might ask for her hand. There ivcre many 
suitors present, but the father refused them all. On the ivay 
home he met a strange man, Gcir by name, who forced the 
father at point of sword to promise his daughter to him- So 
they were married, and Finna took Sigurd her brother with 
her to her new home. About Christmas-time, when Finna was 
busy with the festive preparations, Geir disappeared. Finna and 
her brother went out to look for him and found him on an • 
island with a beautiful woman. After Christmas, Geir suddenly 
appeared in Fiona's bedroom. In the bed lay a child. Geir asked 
her whose child it was, and Finna answered that it was her 
child. And so it happened for three years in succession, and 
each time Finna accepted the child. But at the third time, Geir 
was released from the spell. The beautiful woman on the island 
was Ingeborg, his sister. Geir had disobeyed his stepmother, a 
witch, and she had laid a curse on him: he ivas to have three 
children by his sister, and unless he found a wife who knew 
everything and held her peace, he would be changed into a 
snake and hb sister into a filly. Geir was saved by the conduct 
of his wife; and he married his sister Ingeborg to Sigurd. 

4*7 Another example is the Russian fairytale “Prince Danila 
Govorila”: There is a young prince who is given a lucky 

ring by a •witch. But its magic will w'ork only on one condition: 
he must marry none but the girl whose finger the ring fits. 
■\Vhen he groivs up he goes in search of a bride, but all in vain, 
because the ring fits none of them. So he laments hb fate to hb 
sister, who asks to try on the ring. It fits perfectly. Thereupon 
her brother svants to many her, but she thinks it would be a 
sin and sits at the door of the house weeping. Some old beggars 
who are passing comfort her and give her the following advice: 
^lake four dolb and put them in the four comers of the room. 

alchemical pain of opposites are often arranged in such quatemities. CL 
tny Sym&oh of Tranifomuition, 91. 

«44,i,No.8.pp.47ff, «44,iii.pp.S5tff. 
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■ psycilotoer or toe trah sfebihci: 

If your brother summons you to the wedding, go, but if he sum- 
mons you to the bedchamber, do not hutryl Trust in God and 
folJow our advice.’* 

After tite wedding her brother summons her to bed. Then 
uie four dolls begin to sing; 

Cud(oo. Prince Danila, 

Cuckoo, Govorita, 

Cucloo. he takes his sister. 

Cuckoo, for a wife. 

Cuckoo, eardi open svtde, 

Cuckoo, sister fall inside. 


4*9 The earth opens and swallows her up. Her brother rai l s 
her three times, but by the third time she has already vanished. 
She goes along under the earth until she comes to the hut of 
Baba Yaga,’® whose daughter kindly shelters her and hides her 
from the witch. But before long the mtdi discovers her and 
heats up the oven. Tlie two girls then seize the old woman and 
put her in the oven instead, dtus escaping the witch’s persecu- 
tion. They reach the prince’s castle, where the sister is recog- 
nized by her brother's servant But her brother cannot tell the 
two girls apart, they arc so alike. So the servant advises him to 
make a test; the prince is to hll a skin with blood and put It 
under his arm. The servant tvill then stab him in the side with 
a knife and the prince is to fall do^vn as if dead. The sister 
tvill then surely betray herself. And so it J)appens; the sister 
throttfs herself upon him svith a great cry, whereupon the prince 
springs up and embraces her. But the magic ring also Rts the 
finger of the witch's daughter, so the prince marries her and 
gives his sister to a suitable husband, 

43a In this tale the incest is on the point of being comraJtted, 
but is prevented by the peculiar ritual with the four dolls. The 
four dolls in the four comers of the room form the marriage 
quaternlty, the aim being to prevent the incest by putting four 
in place of two. The four dolls form a magic simulacrum svhich 
stops the incest by removing the sister to the undenvorld. where 
she discovers her alter cjo. Thus we can say that the 
gave the young prince die fatal ring is his motlier-in-law-to-he. 


s*5 


50 The Russian arch-svltcb. 
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for, as a uitcli, she must certainly have known timt the ring 
would fit not only his sister but her own daughter. 

43‘ In both tales the incest is an evil fate that cannot easily 
be avoided. Incest, as an endogamous relationship, is an ex- 
pression of the libido svhich serves to hold the family together. 
One could therefore define it as “kinship libido/' a kind of 
instinct which, like a sheep-dog, keeps the family group in- 
tact. This form of libido is the di.nmetrical opposite of the cx- 
ogamous form. The two forms together hold cacli other in 
cheek: the endogamous form tends towards the sister and the 
exogamous form towards some stranger. The best compromise 
is therefore a first cousin. There is no hint of this in our fairy- 
stories, but the marriage quatcmity is clear enough. In the Ice- 
landic story SVC have tlie pattern: 

marriage 

Geir — 

incest 

marriage 

Ingeborg 
In the Russian: 

marriage 

Prince — IVitch’s daughter (magic) 

incest 

marriage 

Sister — Stranger 

45* The two patterns agree in a remarkable svay. In both cases 
the hero wins a bride who has something to do with magic or 
the world beyond. Assuming that the archetype of the marriage 
quatemio described above is at the bottom of these quatemities 
which arc authenticated by folklore, the stories are obviously 
based on the following pattern: 

marriage 

' • Anima 

marriage 

Soror Animus 

435 Marriage with the anima is the psychological equivalent 
of absolute identity between conscious and unconscious. But 
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rSYCnOLOGY OF nit. 

since such a condition is only possible in the complete absence 
o£ psychological selHtnotvledge, it must be mote 
live i e the man’s relationship to the sraman is essentially an 
antaa projection. The only sign tliat the whole tiling js uncon- 
scious" is the remarkable fact that the carrier of the anima 
Tmage is 

teristics are missing from the soro U 


.vuries; that is. concUit that the 

as a separate expenence. From t orimitive frame 

symbolism of the stori« and its psychological 

of mind tiian the alchemical a still Lie prim- 

equivalent. Therefore we mmtc^^^ magical attributes, the 

itive level the anima too r )„ matter-of-fact marriage 

result being an to the two crossed pairs in 

quaternity. And we do . .. order to esplam this 

tire so-called "cross-cousin mamttge. i 
primitive form of ™ k/, b„ther is a relic of the 

marriage of a man s sister “ l! „jjtjc of the structure of 
"sister-exchaiige same time this double roar- 

many primitive tribes. ,o, ptohlero which concents us 

riage Uthe primitive “ “'s^ relationship between 

here: the conscious and ^jng and queen (or am- 

adept and soror on the . ijyafd’s important study, 

mul and anima) on the (106), put me to 

"The Incest Taboo and the V rg ^ psychologem. The primi- 

mind of the sociological as^c f ,ay,; ft 

tive tribe falls into two f'^pp^mtinity into two exogamo 
upon the division of ,,p,a social structure is but It 

intermarrying classes, '!;« ^'.^pmselves in °„'er 

Semen wen “tn many stranp:^^^^^^^^ 

for instance, the tivo ^'tory. Even when 8“"S 

SL'S' obstSd^between *em, 

the other hand the two tal'«^j stdes or mot 

calls "the ritual interdependenc reioaOr. k- 
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21 The Native Tribes of S±- _ — , t,„„f Men oj 

ogamy, 46, 1. P- S®®* 
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SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


ministration." In New Guinea one side breeds and fattens pi^ 
Tud dott not for themselves but for the other f e “d vtce 
versa. Or when there is a death in the village and the funeral 
feast is prepared, this is eaten by the other side, and so on. The 
division also shows itself in the widespread institution of dua 

434*^'" The names given to the Rvo sides are particularly enlight- 
ening, such as-to mention only a few-east and west, hig 
low, day and night, male and female, water and land, left a 
right. It is not difficult to see from these names that the ttvo 
halves are felt to be antithetical and thus the expression ot an 
endopsychic antithesis. The antithesis can be formulated as ttie 
masculine ego versus the feminine "other,” i.e., conscious ve - 
sus unconscious personified as anima. The primary splitting o 
the psyche into conscious and unconscious seems to be the cause 
oi the division within the tribe and the settlement. It is a 
division founded on fact but not consciously reco^ized as such. 

435 The social split is by origin a matrilineal division into wo, 
but in reality it represents a division of the tribe and settle- 
ment into four. The quartering comes about through the 
crossing of the matrilineal by a patrilineal line of division. 
The practical purpose of this quartering is the separation ana 
differentiation of marriage classes. (Marriage on Ais leve 
amounts to “group marriage.”) The entire population is t 
vided into moieties, and a man can take a wife only from the 
opposite moiety. The basic pattern is a square or circle divide 
by a cross; it forms the ground-plan of the primitive settlement 
and the archaic city, also of monasteries, convents, etc., as can 
be seen in Europe, Asia, and prehistoric America.^® The Egyp* 
tian hieroglyph for “city" is a St. Andrews’s cross in a 
436 In specifying the marriage classes, it should be mentione 
that every man belongs to his father’s patrilineal moiety an 
can only take a ^vife from his mother’s matrilineal moiety. Ip 
order to avoid the possibility of incest, he marries his mother s 
brother's daughter and gives his sister to his wife’s brother 
(sister-exchange marriage). This results in the cross^ousin 
marriage.*® 

457 This form of union, consisting of two brother-and-sister 
marriages crossing each other, seems to be the original pattern 


23 Hocart, C8, p. 265. 
3tlbid. 00. 157, 195. 


3SLayaid, 107, pp. 855. 
23 Hocart, 68, pp. 24411. 
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2T Ibid., p. 250. 

3 Layard, 106, pp. 27°*^ 
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of the peculiar psychologem which find in alchemy: 
Adept ^ Sorer mystica 


Rex (animus)' 


■‘Regina®’ (antma) 


^Vhen I say pattern” I do not mean that the system of mar- 
riage classes rvas the cause and our psychologem the effect. I 
merely wish to point out that this system predated the alchemi- 
cal quaternity. Nor can we assume that the primitive marriage 
^uaternio is the absolute origin of this archetype, for the latter 
is not a human invention at all but a fact that existed long be- 
fore consciousness, as is true of all ritual symbols among primi- 
tives as ■well as among civilized peoples today. We do certain 
things simply without thinking, because they have always been 
done like chac,®’ 

13® ^ The difference between the primitive and the cultural raar» 
riage quatemio consists in the fact that the former is a soclo- 
lo^cal and the latter a mystical phenomenon. \VTifle marriage 
classes have all but disappeared among dvilized peoples, they 
nevertheless re-emerge on a higher cultural lei’el as spiritual 
ideas. In the interests of the welfare and development of the 
tribe, the exogamous social order thrust the endogamous tend- 
ency into the background so as to prevent the dangerous for- 
mation of small and ever smaller groups. It insisted on the 
introduction of "new blood” both physically and spiritually, 
and it thus proved to be a powerful instniment in the develop- 
ment of culture. In the words of Spencer and Gillen: "This 
system of what has been called group marriage, serving as it 
does to bind more or less closely together groups of individuals 
who are mutually interested in one another's welfare, has been 
one of the most powerful agents in the early stages of the up- 
ward development of the human race.” Laj-ard has amplifier! 
this idea in his above-mentioned study. He regards the en- 
dogamous (incest) tendency as a genuine instinct svbich. jf 

89 1 would rtmind Uie mder that R« tnd Regtna are usuaUr 


or someiimes mother and *oB- _ 

so If «e think at all xhtn doing th«e things, ft must be a prewmdous cr 
an unconscious act of thought, rireholostol eaplanatiow cannot very well get 

on without such an hypoibets. 

#t The Northern Tribet of Centro! AuHroUo, J52, p. 7<. 
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denied realization in the flesh, must realize itself in the spirit. 
Just as the exogamous order made culture possible in the first 
place, so also it contains a latent spiritual purpose. Layard »ys: 
“Its latent or spiritual purpose is to enlarge the spiritual 
by developing the idea that there is after all a sphCTC in which 
the primary desire may be satisfied, namely the divine sphere 
of the gods together with that of their semi-divine counter- 
parts, the culture heroes.** “ The idea of the incestuous hi^os 
games does in fact appear in the civilized religions and blos- 
soms forth in the supreme spirituality of Christian imagery 
(Christ and the Church, sponsus and sponsa, the mysticism of 
the Song of Solomon, etc.). “Thus the incest taboo, sa)S 
Layard, “leads in full circle out of the biological sphere into 
the spiritual." On the primitive level the feminine image, 
the anima, is still completely unconscious and therefore in a 
state of latent projection. Through the differentiation of the 
“four-class marriage system*' into the eight-class,®* the degree of 
kinship between marriage partners is considerably diluted, and 
in the tivelve-class system it becomes almost negligible. These 
"dichotomies" obviously serve to enlarge the framework of the 
marriage classes and thus to draw more and more groups of 
people into the kinship sy'stcm. Naturally such an enlargement 
was possible only where a sizeable population was expanding.” 
The eight-class and particularly the twelve-class systems mean 
a great advance for the exogamous order, but an equally severe 
repression of the endogamous tendency, which is thereby stim- 
ulated to a new advance in its turn. ‘IVhenever an instinctive 
force— i.e., a certain sum of psychic energy— is driven into the 
background through a one-sided (in this case, exogamous) at- 
titude on the part of the conscious mind, it leads to a dissocia- 
tion of personality. The conscious personality with its single 
(exogamous) line of thought comes up against an inrisible 
(endogamous) opponent, and because this is unconscious it i* 
felt to be a stranger and therefore manifests itself in projected 
form. At first it makes its appearance in human figures who 
have the power to do what others may not do — kin^ and 
*3 Layard. 106, p. M IWd., p, ,gj. 

»« Ir> thU tyttem a man marries his grandmother's brother's granddaughter. 

33 Heart. CS, p. 159 . 

M In China, for instance, one can still 6 nd vestiges of the twelve-class system. 
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pnnces, for example. This is probably the reason for the ro^’al 
incest prerogative, as in ancient Egypt. To the extent tfiat tlie 
magical power of royalty was derived inaeasingly from the 
gods, the incest prerogative shifted to the latter and so gave 
rise to the incestuous kieros games. But when tlie numinous 
aura surrounding the person of the king is taken over by the 
gods, it has been transferred to a spiritual authority, which re* 
suits in the projection of an autonomous psychic complex— in 
other words, psycliic life becomes a reality. Thus La)'ard logi- 
cally derives the anima from the numen of the goddess.” The 
anima is manifestly projected in the shape of the goddess, but 
in her proper (psychological) shape she is inirojected; she is, as 
Layard says, the “anima within.” She is the natural sponsa, 
man’s mother or sister or daughter or wife from the bepnning, 
the companion svbom the endogamous tendency vainly seeks 
to win in the form of mother and sister- She represents that 
longing which has always had to be sawificed since die grey 
dawn of history, Laprd therefore speaks very rightly of “intCT* 
nalizatton through saaifice.”^* 

459 The endogamous tendency finds an outlet in the exalted 
sphere of die gods and in the higher world of the spirit. Here it 
shows itself to be an instinctive force of n spiritual nature; and. 
regarded in this light, the life of the spirit on the highest level 
is a return to the beginnings, so that man's development be* 
comes a recapitulation of the stages that lead uhimaiely to die 
perfection of life in the spirit, 

44® The specifically alchemical projection looks at first sight 
like a regression: god and goddess are reduced to king and 
queen, and these in turn look like mere allegories of chcmicil 
substances* which are about to combine. But die regression is 
only apparent. In reality it is a iiighly remarkable develop 
ment; the conscious mind of the medie%-al im-cstigator was sttJl 
under the influence of mctapli>-$ical ideas, but because he could 
not derive them from nature he projected them into nature. 

He tried to find them in matter, because he siipfwsed that they 
were most likely to be found there. It was really a question 

I *”^7 ftmeU^ion^ iwchwJ In mj MrJiCT 

r.„ H. c.. vm, -T., ... .1 
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of a transference of numcn similar to that from the king to the 
god. The numen seemed to have migrated in some mysterious 
way from the world of the spirit to the realm of matter. But 
the descent of the projection into matter had led some of the 
old alchemists, for example Moricnus Romanus, to the distinct 
realization that this matter tvas not just the human body (or 
something in it) but the human personality itself. These presci- 
ent masters had already got beyond the inevitable stage of ob- 
tuse materialism which had yet to be bom from the womb of 
time. But it was not until the discoveries of modem psychology 
that this human ‘‘matter” of the alchemists could be recognized 
as the psyche. 

44* On the psychological level, the tangle of relationships in the 
cross-cousin marriage reappears in the transference problem. 
The dilemma here consists in the fact that aniraa and animus 
are projected upon their human counterparts and thus create 
by suggestion a primitive relationship which evidently goes 
back to the time of group marriages. But in so far as anima and 
animus undoubtedly represent the contrasexual components of 
the personality, their kinship character does not point back- 
wards to group marriage but “forwards” to the integration of 
personality, i.e., to individuation. 

44* Our present-day civilization with its cult of consciousness— 
if this can be called civilization— has a Christian stamp, which 
means that neither anima nor animus is integrated but is still 
in the state of projection, i.e„ expressed by dogma. On this 
level both these figures are unconscious as components of per- 
sonality, though their effectiveness is still apparent in the numi- 
nous aura surrounding the dogmatic ideas of bridegroom and 
bride. Our “civilization,” however, has turned out to be a very 
doubtful proposition, a distinct falling a^vay from the lofty 
ideal of Christianity; and, in consequence, the projections have 
largely fallen away from the divine figures and have necessarily 
settled in the human sphere. This is understandable enough, 
since the “enlightened” intellect cannot imagine anything 
greater than man except those tin gods with totalitarian pre- 
sumptions who call themselves State or Fuehrer. This regression 
has made itself as plain as could be wished in Germany and 
other countries. And even where it is not so apparent, the lapsed 
projections have a disturbing effect on human relationships and 
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o£ exogaraous Testrictions through inCTcasing dichotomy, the en- 
dogamous tendency 'vvas bound to gain strength in order to give 
due weight to consanguineous relationships and so hold them 
together. This reaction was chiefly felt in the religious and then 
in the political field, with the growth on the one hand of relig- 
ious societies and sects— we have only to think of the brother- 
hoods and the Christian ideal of "brotherly love”— and of 
nations on the other. Increasing internationalism and the weak- 
ening of religion have largely abolished or bridged over these 
last remaining barriers and will do so still more in the future, 
only to create an amorphous mass whose preliminary symptoms 
can already be seen in the modem phenomenon of the mass 
psyche. Consequently the original exogamous order is rapidly 
approaching a condition of chaos painfully held in check. For 
this there is but one remedy: the inner consolidation of the indi- 
vidual, who is otherwise threatened with inevitable stultifica- 
tion and dissolution in the mass psyche. The recent past has 
given us the clearest possible demonstration of what this would 
mean. No religion has afforded any protection, and our organ- 
izing factor, the State, has proved to be tlie most efficient ma- 
chine for turning out mass-men. In these circumstances the 
immunizing of the individual against the toxin of the mass 
psyche is the only thing that can help. As I have already said, 
it is just conceivable that the endogamous tendency will inter- 
vene compensatorily and restore the consanguineous marriage, 
or the union of the divided components of the personality, on 
the psychic level— that is to say, within the individual. This 
would form a counterbalance to the progressive dichotomy, the 
psychic dissociation of collective man. 

AH It is of supreme importance that this process should take 
place consciously, otherwise the psychic consequences of mass- 
mindedness will harden and become permanent. For, if the 
inner consolidation of the individual is not conscious, it will 
occur spontaneously and will then take the well-knosvn form of 
that incredible hard-heartedness which collective man display's 
tosvards his fellow men. He becomes a soulless herd animal gov- 
erned only by panic and lust: his soul, which can live only in 
and from human relationships, is irretrievably lost. But the 
conscious achievement of inner unity clings desperately to hu- 
man relationships as to an indbpensable condition, for without 
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OF THE tran sference 

the comdous acknowledgment and acceptance of our kinship 
vith those around us there can be no synthesis of personality. 
1 hat mysterious something in which the inner union tak« 
place IS nothing personal, has nothing to do with the ego. is in 
fact superior to the ego because, as the self, it is the synthesis of 
the ego and the supra-personat unconscious. The inner con- 
solidation of the individual is not just the hardness of collective 
man on a higher plane, in the form of spiritual aloofness and 
inaccessibility: it emphatically includes our fellow man. 

* is _ To the extent that the transference is projection and noth- 
ing more, it divides quite as much as it connects. But experi- 
ence teaches that there is one connection in the transference 
which docs not break off with the severance of the projection. 
That is because there is an extremely important instinctive 
factor behind it: the kinship libido. This has been pushed 
so far into the background by the unlimited e.vpansion of the 
exogamous tendency that ic can find an outlet, and a modest 


one at that, only within the immediate family circle, and some- 
times not es'en there, because of the quite justifiable resistance 
to incest. "While exogamy tvas limited by endogamy. It resulted 
in a natural organization of society which has entirely disap- 
peared today. Everyone is nosy a stranger among strangers. Kin- 
ship libido— ivhich could still engender a satisfying feeling of 
belonging together, as for instance in the early Christian com- 
munities— has long been deprived of its object. But, being an 
instinct, it is not to be satisfied by any mere substitute such 


as a creed, party, nation, or state. It svants the human connec- 
tion. That is the core of the whole transference phenomenon, 
and it is impossible to argue it away, because relationship to the 
self is at once relationship to our fellow man, and no one can 
be related to the latter until he is related to himself. 

If the transference remains at the level of projection, the 


connection it establishes shows a tendency to regressive con- 
cretization, i.c.. it reverts to the primitive order of society. This 
tendency has no possible foothold in our modem svorld, so 
that every step in this direction only leads to a deeper conflict, 
and ultimately to a real transference neurosis. Analysis of the 
transference is therefore an absolute necessity, because the pro- 
jected contents must be reintegrated if the patient is to gam the 
broader view he needs for free decision. 
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447 If, hoivever, the projection is broken, the connection— 
whether it be negative (hate) or positive (love)-inay collapse 
for the time being so that nothing seems to be left but the 
politeness of a professional tfite-i-tete. One cannot begrudge 
either doctor or patient a sigh of relief when this happens, 
although one knows full well that the problem has only been 
postponed for both of them. Sooner or later, here or in some 
other place, it will present itself again, for behind it there 
stands the restless urge towards individuation. 

448 Individuation has two principal aspects: in the first place it 
is an internal and subjective process of integration, and in the 
second it is an equally indispensable process of objective re- 
lationship. Neither can exist without the other, although some- 
times the one and sometimes the other predominates. This 
double aspect has tivo corresponding dangers. The first is the 
danger of the patient's using the opportunities for spiritual 
development arising out of the analysis of the unconscious as 
a pretext for evading the deeper human responsibilities, and 
for affecting a certain “spirituality" which cannot stand up to 
moral criticism; the second is the danger that atavistic tend- 
encies may gain the ascendency and drag the relationship doivn 
to a primitive level. Betiveen this Scylla and that Charybdis 
there is a narrow passage, and both medieval Christian mysti- 
cism and alchemy have contributed much to its discovery. 

449 Looked at in this light, the bond established by the trans- 
ference— however hard to bear and however unintelligible it 
may seem— is vitally important not only for the individual but 
also for society, and indeed for the moral and spiritual progress 
of mankind. So, when the psychotherapist has to struggle irith 
difficult transference problems, he can at least take comfort in 
these reflections. He is not just working for this particular pa- 
tient, w'ho may be quite insignificant, but for himself as well 
and his own soul, and in so doing he is perhaps laying an infini- 
tesimal grain in the scales of humanity’s soul. Small and invis- 
ible as this contribution may be, it is yet an opus magnum, 
for it is accomplished in a sphere but lately visited by the 
numen, where the whole weight of mankind’s problems has set- 
tled. The ultimate questions of psychotherapy arc not a private 
matter— they represent a supreme responsibility. 
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THE NAKED TRUTH 

Tlic text to thi$ picture (fig. 3 ) is, with a few alteraiions, 
a quotation from the Traclatm aureus.^ It runs; “He who 
Would be initiated into this art and secret wisdom must put 
a\yay tlie vice of arrogance, must be devout, righteous, deep- 
witted, humane toirards fils fellows, of a cheerful countenance 
and a happy disposition, and respectful v/ithaL Likewise he 
must be an obser\-cr of the eternal seaets that arc revealed to 
him. My son, above all I admonish thee to fear God whosecth 
thine actions [in <fuo disf^ositionh tuae vinu esi] and in tvhom 
is help for the solitary, whosoever he may be [adiuvatio cuius- 
Jibet stf^uestraii]." * And the Rosarium adds from Pseudo-Aris- 
totle: “Could Cod but find a man of faithful undentanding, He 
would open His secret to him.*’* 

Tills appeal to obviously moral qualities makes one thing 
quite clear; tlie opus demands not only intellectual and tech- 
nical ability as in die study and practice of modem chemistry; 
it is a moral as ivell as a psychological undertaking- The texts 
arc full of such admonitions, and tliey indicate the kind of 
attitude tltat is required in the execution of a religious work. 
The alchemists undoubtedly understood the opus in this sense, 
tliough it is difficult to square our picture with such an ex- 
ordium. The chaste disguises have fallen atvay.* Man and 
woman confront one another in unabashed naturalness. Sol 
says, “O Luna, Jet me be thy husband,” and Luna, "O Sol, 1 
J An AMbtc treatise whose origin « *UD otecurc. It Is to be found in the Ar* 
ekfmtca, I, and (with scholia) In ihtBiMMhwa ehemtea euriosa, 3 . 
s This passage is rather ditfereni in the original text (t, I. p. t 4 )- "in tjoo «« msus 
tuae dUpositionis, et adunaiio cuiwslibrt aequestrsti.” Cl. pjychohsy end Alchemy, 

85 , par. 583 and footnote. >r, *lil,pp. at7-t8. 

* Cl. Cant. s;s (Vulg.); ••X.rspoHavi me wnka inea~ (D.V.: I have put off my gar- 
mcni"). s» Original U iJlepbte ^pa- 
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must submit to thee.” The dove bears the inscription: “Spir- 
itus est qui unificaL" “ This remark hardly fits the unvarnished 
eroticism of the picture, for if what Sol and Luna say— who, 
be it noted, are brother and sister— means anything at all, it 
must surely mean earthly love. But since the spirit descending 
from above is stated to be the mediator,® the situation acquir^ 
another aspect: it is supposed to be a union in the spirit. This 
is borne out admirably by one important detail in the pic- 
ture: the contact of left hands has ceased. Instead, Luna’s left 
hand and Sol's right hand now hold the branches (from which 
spring the flores Mercurii, corresponding to the three pipes of 
the fountain), while Luna’s right and Sol’s left hand are touch- 
ing the flowers. The left-handed relationship is no more: the 
two hands of both are now connected with the ‘‘uniting s^tu- 
bol.” This too has been changed: there are only three Aowcts 
instead of five, it is no longer an ogdoad but a hexad,’ a six- 
raycd figure. The double quatemity has thus been replaced by 
a double triad. This simplification is e^'idently the result of the 
fact that two elements have each paired off, presumably with 
their opposites, for according to alchemical theory each element 

B ThU is the reading of the 1595 editioa. The first edition of 1550 has "TiTlficaL" 
B The derve is also the attribute of the goddess of love and was a symbol of a/nor 
coniugalis in ancient times. 

TCL Joannes Lydus. 110 , II, n: “The sixth day they ascribe to Phosphorus 
[morning star], who is the begetter of warmth and generative moisture [ 
VYOaivovTi]- Perhaps thb u the son of Aphrodite, like Hesperus the evening 
star, as appeared to the Greeks. Aphrodite we could all the nature of the visible 
universe, the fini-bom Hyle which the oracle names star-like [’Aareoi^v] ^ 
v*ell as havenly. The number 6 b most skilled in begetting [YrwtiiiytaTaTo;]' 
it b even and uneven, partaking both of the active nature on account of the 
uneven InEoirrov also means “superfluous” or “excesivc"], and of the hylid 
nature on account of the even, for which reason the ancients also named it roar* 
riage and harmony. For among those that follow the number 1, it is the only 
number perfect in all its parts, being composed of these: its halves of the num- 
ber 3, its thirds of the number s, and its sixths of the number 1 [6 s= 3 + 2 -f '1- 
And they say also that it b both male and female, like Aphrodite herself, who is 
of male and female nature and b acawdingly ailed hermaphroditic by the theo- 
logians. And another says that the number 6 b soul-produdng [or belongs 
to the v;a*xoYO>ia, v{n.tOYOvi>c6;J. beause it multiplies itself into the world- 
sphere (fcn.Tt 5 ovufV’o;=,io)Ao,‘ikaoiaojtd;l. and beause in it the opposites are 
mingled. It lads to Uke-mindedness [dpdrvoiav] and friendship, giving halth to 
the body, harmony to songs and music, virtue to the soul, prosperity to the state, 
and forethought [aedvoiav] to the nnivcisc." 
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contains its opposite "within” it. AiTmity, in the form of a "lov- 
ing" approach, has already acliieved a partial union of the ele- 
ments, so that now only one pair of opposites remains: mascu- 
line-feminine or agens-patiens, as indicated by the inscription. 
In accordance with the axiom of Maria, the elementary quatcr- 
nity has become the active triad, and this will lead to the con- 
iunctio of the two. 

45* Psychologically we can say that the situation has thrown 
off the conventional husk and developed into a stark encounter 
with reality, with no false veils or adornments of any kind. 
Man stands forth as he really is and shows what was hidden 
under the mask of conventional adaptation: the shadow. This 
is now raised to consciousness and integrated with the ego, 
which means a move in the direction of wholeness. Wholeness 
is not so much perfection as completeness. Assimilation of the 
shadow gives a man body, so to speak; the animal sphere of 
instinct, as well as the primitive or archaic psyche, emerge into 
the zone of consciousness and can no longer be repressed by 
fictions and illusions. In thb rvay man becomes for himself the 
difficult problem he really is. He must always remain conscious 
of the fact that he is such a problem if he wants to develop at 
all. Repression leads to a one-sided development if not to sug* 
nation, and eventually to neurotic dissociation. Today it is no 
longer a question of “How can I get rid of my shadow?”--fo’‘ 
we have seen enough of the curse of one-sidedness. Rather we 
must ask ourselves: “How can man live with his shadow ivith- 
out its precipitating a succession of disasters?” Recognition of 
the shadow is a reason for humility, for genuine fear of the 
abysmal depths in man. This caution is most expedient, since 
the man without a shadow thinks himself harmless precisely 
because he is ignorant of his shadow. The man rvho recognizes 
his shadow knows very well that he is not harmless, for it brings 
the archaic psyche, the whole world of the archetypes, into 
direct contact with the conscious mind and saturates it with 
archaic influences. This naturally adds to the dangers of “af' 
finity,” with its deceptive projections and its urge to assimilate 
the object in terms of the projection, to draw it into the family 
circle in order to actualize the hidden incest situation, which 
seems all the more attractive and fascinating the less it is under- 
stood. The advantage of the situation, despite all its dangers, is 
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that once the naked truth has been revealed the discussion can 
get dOAvn to essentials; ego and sfiadow are no longer divided 
but arc brought together in an— admittedly precarious— unity. 
This is a great step fonvatd, but at tlie same time it shows up 
the "differentness" of one’s partner all the more dearly, and 
lire unconscious usually tries lo close the gap by inaeasvng the 
attraaion, so as to bring about the desired union somehow or 
other. All this is borne out by the alchemical idea that the fire 
Trhich maintains the process mast be temperate to begin sriib 
and must then gradually be raised to tire highest intensity. 
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IMMERSION IN THE BATH 

453 A new motif appears in this picture: the bath. In a sense 
this takes us back to the first picture of the Mercurial Foun- 
tain, which represents the “upweliing.” The liquid is Mer- 
curius, not only of the three but of the “thousand” names. He 
stands for the mysterious psychic substance which nowadays we 
would call the unconscious psyche. The rising fountain of the 
unconscious has reached the king and queen, or rather they 
have descended into it as into a bath. This is a theme with many 
variations in alchemy. Here are a few of them: the king is in 
danger of drotvning in the sea; he is a prisoner under the sea; 
the sun drotvns in the mercurial fountain; the king sweats in 
the glass-house; the green lion swallows the sun; Gabricus dis- 
appears in the body of his sister Beya, where he is dissolved 
into atoms; and so forth. Interpreted on the one hand as a 
harmless bath and on the other hand as the perilous encroach- 
ment of the “sea,” the earth-spirit Mercurius in his w^atery 
form now begins to attack the royal pair from below, just as he 
had previously descended from above in the shape of the dove. 
The contact of left hands in figure 2 has evidently roused the 
spirit of the deep and called up a rush of water. 

45 i The immersion in the “sea” signifies the jolutJO— “disso- 
lution” in the physical sense of the word and at the same time, 
according to Dorn, the solution of a problem.* It is a return 
to the dark initial sute, to the amniotic fluid of the gravid 
uterus. The alchemists frequently point out that their stone 
grow’s like the child in its mother’s womb; they call the vas 

IDom. 5 , ii, p. 503: "Studio philojophorum comparatur putrefactio chetnica- 
. . . Ui per tolutionem corpora solvuntur, lia per cognitionem resolvuntur ph^" 
losophorum dubia” (The chemical putr^action on be compared with the study 
of the philosophers. . . . As bodies are dissolved through the solulio, so the 
doubts of the philosophers arc resolved through the [aajuisition of] knowledge). 
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hermeticum the uterus and its content the foetus. "What is said 
■ of the lapis is also said of the water: “This stinking -water con- 
tains everything it needs.*’* It is sufficient unto itself, like the 
Uroboros, the tail-eater, which is said to beget, kill, and 
itself. Aqua est, quae occidit et vivificat—iht ivater is that which 
kills and vivifies.® It is the aqua benedicta, the lustral ivater, 
where' the birth of the new being is prepared. As the text to 
our picture explains: “Our stone is to be extracted from the 
nature of the two bodies.” It also likens the water to the yentus 
of the “Tabula smaragdina,” where we read: “Portavit eum 
ventus in ventre suo” (The wind hath carried it in his belly)- 
The Rosarium adds: “It is clear that wind is air, and air is life, 
and life is soul, that is, oil and water.” ® The curious idea that 
the soul (i.e., the breath-soul) is oil and water derives from the 
dual nature of Mercurius. The aqua permanens is one of his 
many synonyms, and the terms oleum, oleaginiias, unctuosum, 
unctuositas, all refer to the arcane substance which is likcsvise 
Mercurius. The idea is a graphic reminder of the ecclesiastical 
use of various unguents and of the consecrated svater. The dua 
substance mentioned above is represented by the king and 
queen, a possible reference to the commixtio of the trv’O sub- 
stances in the chalice of the Mass. A similar coniunctio is shoi'-’n 
in the “Grandes heures du due de Berry,"® where a naked 
“little man and woman” are being anointed by tivo saintly sersi- 
tors in the baptismal bath of the chalice. There can be no doubt 
of the connections betivcen the alchemical opus and the Mass, as 
the treatise of Melchior Cibinensis (5, x) proves. Our text sa^'s: 
“Anima est Sol et Luna," The alchemist thought in strictly 


5 Instead of the meaningless "aqua foetum" I read "aqua foctida** (Rosarium, 2, 
xiii, p. S41). Cf. ’‘Consilium coniugU.** p, 64: Leo viridis. Id est . . . aqua foeuda, 
quae est mater omnium ex qua et |>eT quam et cum qua praeparant . . (Th® 
green lion, that is ... the slinking water, which is the mother of all things, and 
out of it and through it and with it. ihej prepare . . .). 

• Rosarium, 2, xiii, p. *14. CL “Anrora coniurgens.” I, Ch. XH, where the bride 
says of herself in Cod's words (Vulg^ Deut. 8*:39): **. . . ego oeddam. et ego virere 
faciam . . . et non est qui de manu mea possit crucre." (D.V^ “I will kW 

1 will make to live . . . and there b none that can deliver out of my band’^- 
< Rosarium, 2, aiii, p. 813. 

6 Ibid., p. 157. Tbb goes baA to Senior. IW, pp, 19. gi, jg. 

• SS, IL Cr. Psychology and Alchemy, 85, 6g. 159. 
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nation oE I and You, and these show themselves to be parts o£ a 
transcendent unity whose nature can only be grasped sym- 
bolically, as in the symbols oE the rolundtim, the rose, the 
wheel,*® or the coniunctio Solis et Lunae. The alchemists c\en 
go so far as to say that the corpus, anima, and spiritus of the ar- 
cane substance are one, "because they come from the One, and of 
tlie One. and wdtli the One, which is its own root" 
omnia sunt ex uno et de uno et cum uno, quod est radix ipsuis. 
—Rosarium, p. 369). A thing which is the cause and origin of 
itself can only be God, unless we adopt the implied dualism 
of the Paracelsists, who were of the opinion that the prima ma- 
teria is an increaium.** Similarly, the pre-Paracelsist Rosarium 
maintains (p- 251) that the quintessence is a "self-subsistent 
body, differing from all the elements and from ever^’thing com- 
post thereoL" 

455 ODming notv to the psychology of the picture, it is clearly 
a descent into the unconscious. The immersion in the bath ^ 
another "night sea journey,” ** as the "Visio Arislei” ( 2 , 1) 
proves. There the philosophers are shut up svith the brother- 
sister pair in a triple glass-house at the bottom of the sea 
by the Rex Marinus. Just as, in the primitive myths, it is so 
stiflingly hot in the belly of the whale that the hero loses his 
hair, so the philosophers suffer very much from the intense 
heat*® during their confinement. The hero-myths deal with 
rebirth and apocaiastasis, and the "Visio” likewise tells of the 
resuscitation of the dead Thabritius (Gabricus) or, in another 
version, of his rebirth.-® The night sea journey is a kind of 

S3 1 do not, ol coune. mem ihe tpithcsts or identifiation of two Indi^duat*- 
but the comdous union of the ego with e'eryihiag that has been projected into 
the Hence >«bo1eiie&s is the result of an iutrapsychic proccs which de- 

pends essentially on the relation of one individual to another. Such a relation- 
thip pares the way for indis-iduation and mates it possible, but is itself no proof 
of wholeness. The piojeclion upon the feminine partner conuins the anima and 
•ometimes the self. le Cf. psychology and Alchemy, 85, index. 

** thicL, pars. 4502 . 18 CL Frobenius, Das Zeilalter des SonnengoUes, 55- 

^*2, 1. p. 14 ^' "Manslmus in tenebris undarum et intenso acstatis calore ac inaris 
pcTturbatione (t\e remained in the darknesses of the wares and in the intense 
heat of summer and In the perturbation of the sea). 

»>Cf. the birth of Mithras: -de solo acstu libidinij- (Jerome. 76, col- *4C)- 
Arabic alchemy, too. the fire that causes the fusion is called “libido." CL "Turta." 
S, il, Exerdtatio XV, p. 181; -Inter fupradicta tiia (sdL, corpus anima. spiritus) 
In ot libido." etc. (Between the aforementioned three. body, soul, spirit, there is 

a Ubido). ’ 
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descensus ad in/eros— a descent into Hades and a journey to tfie 
land of ghosts somewhere beyond this world, beyond conscious- 
ness, hence an immersion in the unconscious. In our picture the 
immersion is effected by the rising up of Utc fiery, clubonic 
Mercurius, presumably the sexual libido which engulfs the 
pair 21 and is the obvious counterpart to the heavenly dove. The 
latter has always been regarded as a love-bird, but it also has a 
purely spiritual significance in the Christian tradition accepted 
by tije alchemists. Thus the pair are united above by the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, and it looks as if the immersion in the bath 
were also uniting them below, i.e., in the st’ater which is the 
counterpart of spirit ("It is death for souls to become srater," 
says Heraclitus), Opposition and identity at once— a philosophi- 
cal problem only when taken as a psychological onel 
456 This development recapitulates the story of how the original 
man (Nous) stepped dotm from heaven to earth and was 
wrapped in the embrace of PhysU-a primordial image that runs 
through the whole of alchemy. The modem equivalent of this 
stage is the conscious realization of sexual fantasies tvhJcb colour 
the transference accordingly. It is significant i)jai even in tins 
quite unmistakable situation the pair are still holding on with 
both hands to the starry symbol brought by the Holy Ghost, 
which signalizes the meaning of their relationship: man’s long^ 
ing for transcendent wholeness. 


SI See (he insciiption to fij. 5s: 

"But here King Sol is tight shot In. 

AaiiMercunutpfiihjophffrvmpounoieTbim“ 

The san drowning in the mcrcurjat toontain (nosarfum, 2. *{ii. P S>5) 
lion swallowing the sun (p. 367) meaning, which b »J» an al^on 

to tlie ig»fo Mtura o! Mercuriw b the Hon** S’*"! j ‘'’J* 

Mercurius see my "The Spirit Rfetcurius." 89, para. 113^- ('9l« PP- >■ 
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THE CONJUNCTION 

O Luna, folded in my sweet embrace/ 

Be you as strong as I, as fciir of face, 

O Sol, brightest of all lights kno%vn to men/ 

And yet you need me, as the cock the hen. 

[Figure 5 ] 

457 The sea has closed over the king and queen, and they have 
gone back to the chaotic beginnings, the massa confusa. Physis 
has •wrapped the “man of light” in a passionate embrace. As the 
text says: “Then Beya [the maternal sea] rises up over Gabricw 
and encloses him in her womb, so that nothing more of him w 
to be seen. And she embraced Gabricus vrith so much love that 
she utterly consumed him in her otvn. nature and dissolved him 
into atoms.” These verses from Merculinus are then quoted: 

Candida mulier, si nibeo sit nupta raarito, 

Mox complexantur, complexaque copulantur. 

Per se soUuntur, per se quoque conRduntur, 

Ut duo qui fueiant, unum quasi corpore Rant. 

(WTiiie-skinned lady, loringly joined to her ruddy-limbed husband. 
Wrapped in each other's arms in the bliss of connubial union, 
Nferge and dissolve as they come to the goal of perfection: 

They that were two are made one, as though of one body.) 

458 In the fertile imagination of the alchemists the hieros 
gamos of Sol and Luna continues right down to the animal king- 
dom, as is shown by the follosving instructions: “Take a 
ctanean dog and an Armenian bitch, mate them, and they 
w-ill bear you a son in the likeness of a dog.” * The symbolism 
IS about as crass as it could be. On the other hand the Rosarium 
sa^-s (p. 247); “In hora coniunctionis maxima apparent mirac- 

1 notarium, 2, tHI, p. *<8. Quotatioa ifter Kallid, 2, tI, p. 540. [Ct par. S5S* *' 
tbo n. s TOpnu— E dttou.] 
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ula” (In the hour o£ conjunction the greatest marvels ap- 
pear). For this is the moment when the filius philosoponim 
or lapis is begotten. A quotation from Alfidius adds (p. 248): 
“Lux modema ab eis gignhur” (The new light is begotten by 
them). Kallid says of the “son in the likeness of a dog” that he 
is "of a celestial hue” and that "this son will guard you ... in 
this world and in the next.” * Likewise Senior: “She hath borne 
a son who served his parents in all things, save that he is more 
splendid and refulgent than they,” * i.e., he outshines sun and 
moon. The real meaning of the conitmctio is that it brings to 
birth something that is one and united. It restores the vanished 
“man of light" who is identical with the Logos in Gnostic and 
Christian symbolism and who was there before the creation; 
we also meet him at the beginning of the Gospel of St. John. 
Consequently we are dealing with a cosmic idea, and this amply 
explains tlie alchemists’ use of superlatives. 

459 The psychology of this central symbol is not at all simple* 
On a superficial view it looks as if natural instinct had tri* 
umphed. But if we examine it more closely we note that the 
coitus is taking place in the water, the more tenebrositatis, i.e., 
the unconscious. This idea is borne out by a variant of the 
picture (fig. 5a). There again Sol and Luna are in the water, 
but both are tsnnged. They thus represent spirit— they are aerial 
beings, creatures of thought. The texts indicate that Sol and 
Luna are two vapores or fumi which gradually develop as the fire 
increases in heat, and which then rise as on wings from the 

* Kallid, 2, Tj, p. 540: "Et dixit Hermes patri suo: Pater ttmeo ab inimico in mea 
mamione. Et dixit: Fill, aedpe canem masculum Corascenem et caniculam Annc- 
niae et iunge In sLmuI el parient canem colons coeli et imbibe ipsum una siti c* 
aqua marls: quia ipse custodiet tuum amicum et custodiet te ab inimico tuo et 
adiusabit te ubicumque sis, semper tecum cxisiendo in hoc mundo et in alio. 
(And Hermes said (o his father; Father. 1 am afraid of the enemy in my house. 
And he said: My son, take a Corascen d<^ and an Armenian bitch, join theni 
together, and they will beget a dog of a eeiesiial hue. and if e>er he is thirsty, 
give him sea svater to drink: for he will guard }our friend, and he will guard 
you from your enemy, and he will help you wherever you may be. abvays being 
with you, in this s^orld and in the next.) 

«2, xlli, p. a^8. The radunt quality (orO-ptov) is characteristic of Mcrcurius 
and also of the fint man. Cayomart or Adam. Cf. Catristensen. 33, pp- str- 
and Kohut. 101, pp. G8. 7*. 87. 
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decoctio and digestio of the prima materia* That is why the 
paired opposites are sometimes represented as two birds fight- 
ing® or as winged and wingless dragons.® The fact that ttvo 
aerial creatures should mate on or beneath the water does not 
disturb the alchemist in the least, for he is so familiar with the 
changeable nature of his synonyms that for him water is not 
only fire but all sorts of astonishing things besides. If we in- 
terpret the water as steam we may be getting nearer the truth. 
It refers to the boiling solution in which the two substances 
unite. 

460 As to the frank eroticism of the pictures, I must remind 
the reader that they were drawn for medieval eyes and that 
consequently they have a symbolical rather than a pornographic 
meaning. Medieval hermeneutics and meditation could contem- 
plate even the most delicate passages in the Song of Solomon 
without taking offence and view them through a veil of spirit- 
uality. Our pictures of the coniunctio are to be understood in 
this sense: union on the biological level is a symbol of the unto 
oppositOTum at its highest. This proves that the union of oppo* 
sites in the royal art is just as real as coitus in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, so that the opus becomes an analogy of 
the natural process by means of which instinctive energy is 
transformed, at least in part, into symbolical activity. The crea- 
tion of such analogies frees instinct and the biological sphere as 
a whole from the pressure of unconscious contents. Absence of 
symbolism, however, overloads the sphere of instinct.'^ The 
analogy contained in figure 5 is a little too obvious for our mod- 
em taste, so that it almost fails of its object. 

46» As eve^ specialist knows, the psychological parallels en- 
countered in medical practice often take the form of fantasy- 

<The Practica Mariae" (2, T, p. 311) makes the two inio four: ct 

Zubcch) . . . ipsa sunt duo fumt complectentes duo luminaria” (They are the two 
vapours enveloping the two lighU). These four evidently correspond to the four ele- 
ments, since we read on p. 3S0: **, . . si sunt apud homines omnia 4 elementa. 
dixit compleri possent et complexionari et coagulari eorum fumi . . (He said 
that if there are in men all 4 elcmcnu their vapours could, as he says, be com- 
pleted and intermingled and coagulated). 5 See Lambspringk, 4 iiL 

« Frontispiece to Le Songe de Poliphite,31. See Psychology and Alchemy, 85, fig- 4- 
r Hence the arnbivalent saying in Myltus, 120, p. i8s: “In habentibus symbolum 
cilis est transitus (For those that have the symbol the passage is easy). 
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doctors. That is why they speak of "severing the transference.” 
The deuchment of the patient's projections from the doctor 
is desirable for both parties and, if successful, may be counted 
as a positive resulL This is a practical possibility when, mving to 
the patient’s immaturity, or his fate, or because of some misun- 
derstanding arising out of the projection, or because reason and 
plain common sense demand it, the continued transformation 
of projected unconscious contents comes to a hopeless standstill, 
and at the same time an opportunity presents itself from out- 
side for the projection to be stvitched to another "object.” This 
solution has about the same merit as persuading a person not 
to go into a monastery or not to set out on a dangerous expedi- 
tion or not to make a marriage which es’erybody agrees would 
be stupid. We cannot rate reason highly enough, but there are 
times when we must ask ourselves: do we really know enough 
about the destinies of individuals to enable us to give good ad- 
vice under all circumstances? Certainly we must act accor<hng 
to our best convictions, but arc we so sure that our convictions 
are for the best as regards the other person? Very often we do 
not know what is best for ourselves, and in later years we may 
come to thank God from the bottom of our hearts that his 
kindly hand preseiv'ed us from the "reasonableness” of our 
former plans. It is easy for the critic to say after the event, “M* 
but that wasn’t the right sort of reasonl” Who can know with 
unassailable certainty when he has the right sort? Moreover, 
is it not essential to the true art of living, sometimes, in defiance 
of all reason and fitness, to include the unreasonable and the 
unfitting witliin the ambience of tiie possible? 

Therefore it should not surprise us to find that there are 
not a few cases where, despite ever)' effort, no possibility pre- 
sents itself of severing the transference, altliough the patient 
from the rational point of vieiv— equipped svith the neces- 
sary imderstanding and neither he nor the doctor can be ac- 
cused of any technical negligence or oversight. Both of tlicm 
may be so deeply impressed by the \’ast irrationality of the un- 
conscious as to come to the conclusion that the best thing i* 
to cut the Gordian knot svith a drastic decision. But the surgi- 
cal partition of these Siamese tivins is a perilous operation. 
Tlicrc may be successes, though in my experience they are fe"' 
\nd far between. I am all for a conservative solution of the 
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and takes his psychological work seriously, this may lead to 
moral conflicts and divided loyalties whose real or supposed 
incompatibility has been the occasion of more than one disaster. 
On the basis of long experience I would therefore like to tvarn 
against too much therapeutic enthusiasm. Ps>'chological woik is 
full of snags, but it is just here that incompetents ssvarm. The 
medical Acuities are largely to blame for this, because for years 
they refused to admit the psyche among the aetiological factors 
of pathology, even though they had no other use for iL Igno* 
ranee is certainly never a recommendation, but often the best 
knowledge is not enough either. Therefore I say to the ps)’cho- 
therapist: let no day pass without humbly remembering that 
everything has still to be learned. 

465 Tlie reader should not imagine that the psychologist is m 
any position to explain what “higher copulation” is, or the 
coniunctio, or "ps^'chic pregnancy,” let alone the “soul's child.’ 
Nor should one feel annoyed if the netv'comer to this delicate 
subjea, or one’s otm conical self, gets disgusted with these— as he 
thinks them— phoney ideas and brushes them aside with a pity- 
ing smile and an offensive display of tact. The unprejudiced 
scientific inquirer who seeks the truth and nothing but the 
truth must guard against rash judgments and interpretations, 
for here he is confronted with psychological facts which the in- 
tellect cannot falsify and conjure out of existence. There are 
among one’s patients intelligent and discerning persons who are 
just as capable as the doaor of giring the most disparaging intCT- 
pretations, but w’ho cannot as’ail themselves of such a w’eapon in 
the face of these insistent facts. Words like “nonsense” only 
succeed in banishing little things— not the things that thrust 
themselves tyrannically upon you in the stillness and loneli- 
ness of the nighL The images w-clling up from the uncon- 
scious do precisely that. What we choose to call this fact do« 
not affect the issue in any way. If it is an illness, then this 
morbus sacer must be treated according to its nature. The doc- 
tor can solace himself wth the reflection that he, like the rest 
of his colleagues, does not only have patients rvho are curable, 
but chronic patients too, where curing becomes nursing. At all 
events the empirical material gives us no sufficient grounds for 
always talking about “illness”; on the contrary, one comes to 
realize that it is a moral problem and often one ^sashes for a 
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priest who, instead of confessing and proselytizing, would just 
listen, obey, and put this singubr matter before God so that He 
could decide. 

4®® Patieniia et mora are absolutely necessary in this kind of 
work. One must be able to wait on events. Of work there is 
plenty— the careful analysts of dreams and other unconscious 
contents. Where tlie doctor fails, the patient will fail too, which 
is why the doctor should possess a real knowledge of tfiese 
things and not just opinions, the offscourings of our modem 
philosophy for evcryman. In order to augment this much- 
needed knowledge, I have carried my researches back to those 
earlier times when naive introspection and projection were 
still at work, mirroring a psychic hinterland that is virtually 
blocked for ns today. In this uray I have learned much for my 
otvn practice, especially as regards understanding the formid- 
able fascination of the contents in question. These may not al- 
ways strike the patient as particularly fascinating, so he suffera 
instead from a proportionately strong compubive tic in svbose 
intensity he can rediscover the force of those subliminal im- 
ages. He will, however, try to interpret the tie rationalistically, 
in the spirit of the age, and consequently does not perceive 
and will not admit the irrational foundations of his transfer- 
ence, namely the archetypal images. 
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DEATH 

Here King and Queen are lying dead/ 

In great distress the soul is sped. 

[Figure 6 ] 

467 Vos hermeticum, fountain, and sea have here become sar- 
cophagus and tomb. King and queen are dead and have melted 
into a single being with two heads. The feast of life is followed 
by the funereal threnody. Just as Gabricus dies after becoming 
united with his sister, and the son-lover always comes to an early 
end after consummating the hieros gamos tvith the mother- 
goddess of the Near East, so, after the coniunctio oppositorum, 
deathlike stillness reigns. When the opposites unite, all ener^ 
ceases; there is no more flow. The waterfall has plunged to its 
full depth in that torrent of nuptial joy and longing; now only 
a stagnant pool remains, without wave or current. So at least it 
appears, looked at from the outside. As the legend tells us, the 
picture represents the pulrefactio, the corruption, the decay of a 
once living creature. Yet the picture is also entitled "Concep- 
tio." The text says: "Corruptio unius generatio est alterius”— 
the corruption of one is the genesis of the other,* an indication 
that this death is an interim stage to be followed by a new life- 
No new life can arise, say the alchemists, without the death of 
the old. They liken the art to the work of the sower, who buries 
the grain in tlie earth: it dies only to waken to new life.* Thus 

1 Avicenna, 2, x, p. 4aC. 

*Cf. "Aurora,'' I, 12, Ch. XU (after John laraf). Horiulanus (Ruska, Tabuto, 
149, p. i8C): “Voatur [lapis] etiam granum frumenti, quod nisi mortuum fucrit, 
Ipsurn »olum manct." etc. (It [the alone] is also called "grain of wheat." since it 
remains iuelf alone, unless it dies). Equally unfortunate is the other comparison, 
also a favourite: "Ilabemus exemplunt in ovo quod putrescit primo, el tunc gignl- 
tur pullus, qul post totum corruptum est animal vivens" (We have an example in 
Ine egg: first it decays and then the chicken Is bom, a living animal coming after 
the decay of the whole).— Jtwarium, 2, aiU, p. 255. 
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^vith their mortificatio, interfectio, putrefactio, combustio, 
incineratto, calcinalio, etc.» they are imitating the work of na- 
ture. Similarly they liken their labours to human mortality, 
without which the new and eternal life cannot be attained.* 

468 The corpse left over from the feast is already a neiv body, 
a hermaphroditus (a compound of Hermes-Mercurius and 
Aphrodite-Venus). For this reason one half of the body in the 
alchemical illustrations is masculine, the other half feminine (in 
the Rosarium this is the left half**). Since the hermaphroditus 
turns out to be the long-sought rebis or lapis, it symbolizes that 
m)'sterious being yet to be begotten, for whose sie the opus is 
undertaken. But ^e opus has not yet reached its goal, because 
the lapis has not come alive. The latter is thought of as animal, 
a living being with body, soul, and spirit. The legend says that 
the pair who together represented body and spirit are dead, 
and that the soul (evidently only one * soul) parts from them 
“in great distress.” ® Although various other meanings pl^y 3 
part here, one cannot rid oneself of the impression that the 
death is a sort of tacit punishment for the sin of incest, for "the 
mges of sin is death." * That would explain the soul's "great 
distress" and also the blackness* mentioned in the variant of 
our picture ("Here is Sol turned black").* This bladmess is 

Ruska. Turbo, 150, p. 139: **Tane auteiD, doctrinae filil, ilia res igne tn 
diget. quousque illius corporis spiritus Tertator et per Doctes dimlttatnr, nl homo 
in tuo tumulo, et pulvis fiat. His pcractis reddet d Deus et animam suam d 
spiritum, ac mfirmitate ablaia conlorUtur ilU res . . . quemadmodum hofflo 
post resurrectioncm fortior fit.- etc {But, sons of ihe doctrine, that thing will 
need fire, until the spirit of iu bod^ is changed and is sent away throogb the nighu, 
lac a man in his giare, and becomes dust. 'Wben this has happened. God will 
give badt to it iu soul and its spirit and. with all infirmity removed, that thing »» 
strengthened ... as man becomes stronger after the resurrection.) 

**2, iiii,p. sgi, 

< CL Senior, 164, p. 16: . et rerivisdt, quod fuerat moni deditum, po*^ 

inopiam magnam” (^Vhat bad been given over to death, comes to life again after 
great tribulation). 

Vvx^yovfa in Lydus* account of the hexad. 

For the alchemist, this has a precedent in Gen. 1:17; “for in the day that thou 
eatesi thereof thou shalt surely die." Adam’s sin is part of the drama of the 
creation- “Cum peoavit Adam, eius est anima monua“ (\Vhen Adam sinned bis 
semi died), says Gregory the Great (58, Epist. CXIV). 
r Rosarium, 2, xiii, p. 3*4. 

• The nigredo appears here not as the initial state but as the product of a prior 
process. The time-sequence of phases in the opus is very uncertain. We *cc the 
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the immundida (uncIeanHnes$). , 


that subsequently becomes necessary. The coniJncih in- 
cestuous and therefore «nful, leaving pollution behind it The 
nigredo always appears in conjunction with tenebrositas, the 
oarkness of the tomb and of Hades, not to say of Hell. Thus 
the descent that began in tlie marriage-bath has touched rock- 
bottom: death, darkness, and sin. For the adept, however, the 
hopeful side of things is shown in the anticipated appearance 
of the hermaphrodite, though the psycfiological meaning of 
this is at first obscure. 

The situation described in our picture is a kind of Ash 
Wednesday. The reckoning js presented, and a dark ab>-s$ 
yawns. Death means the total extinction of consciousness and 
the cDw^ete stagp^twn of psyckk }i!e, so fsr as this is capabic 
of consciousness. So catastrophic a consummation, which has 
been the object of annual lamentations in so many places (e.g., 
the laments for Linus, Tammui,* and Adonis), must surely 
correspond to an important archetype, since even today we have 
our Good Friday. An archetype always stands for some typical 
event. As we have seen, there is in the coniunctio a union of 
two figures, one representing the daytime principle, i.e., Judd 
consciousness, the other a nocturnal light, the unconscious. Be- 
cause the latter cannot be seen directly, it is always projected; 
for, unlike the shadow, it does not belong to the ego but is col- 
lective. For this reason it is felt to 6c something alien to us, and 
we suspect it of belonging to the particular person tvith svhom 
we have emotional ties. In addition a man’s unconscious has a 
feminine character; it hides in the feminine side of him svhich 
he naturally does not see in himself but in the woman who 
fascinates him. That is probably why the soul (anima) is femi- 
nine. If. therefore, man and woman are merged in some kind 
of unconscious identity, he will take over the traits of her ani- 
mus and she the tra its of his anima. Neither anima nor animus 
same uncertsirty in ihe indlfidualion proccn. » that a Kqum« rf 

itapw can only be constructed fa very ^eraJ lena*. Tbe deeper reason far this 
"disordcT” is ptobabfy the "dmeleis'’ qualitr of the uitamsdouf. where wi^oui 
jucewsion become* simultaneity, a phenomenon I hav< atied “synchTwid^. 

From another point of view we wouM be jtmified fa speaking ot ihe eUtUdiy 
of nneonKious^e" ott the analogy of the eq«.Hy 
the reladons beween ps)chology and atomic |*y«a •« 

115. aErek. 8 :m: . . behoM, thae lat women weeping for Tammui. 
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can be constellated without the intervention of the personality 
to whom each corresponds, but this is not to say that the re- 
sultant situation is nothing but a personal relationship and a 
personal entanglement. The personal side of it is a fact, but not 
the main fact. The main fact is the subjective experience of the 
situation—in other words, it is a mistake to believe that one’s 
personal dealings with one's partner play the most important 
part. Quite the reverse: the most important part falls to the 
man’s dealings with the anima and the woman’s dealings with 
the animus. Nor does the coniuncth take place with the per- 
sonal partner; it is a royal game played out between the active, 
masculine side of the woman (the animus) and the passive, fem- 
inine side of the man (the anima). Although the two figures are 
ahvays tempting the ego to identify itself with them, a real un- 
derstanding even on the personal level is possible only if the 
identification is refused. Non-identification demands consider- 
able moral effort. Moreover it is only legitimate when not used 
as a pretext to avoid the necessary degree of personal under- 
standing. On the other hand, if we approach this task with psy- 
chological views that are too personalistic, we fail to do justice 
W the fact that we are dealing with an archetype which is any- 
thing but personal. It is, on the contrary’, a postulate so univer- 
sal in scope and incidence that it often seems advisable to speak 
less of my anima or my animus and more of the anima and the 
animus. As archetypes, these figures are semi-collective and im- 
personal quantities, so that when we identify ourselves with 
them and fondly imagine that we are then most truly ‘ourselves, 
we are in fact most estranged from ourselves and most like the 
average type of Homo sapiens. The personal protagonists in 
Ae royal game should steadfastly bear in mind that at bottom 
it represents the “trans-subjective” union of archetypal fig^ures, 
and it should never be foigottcn that it is a symbolical rela- 
tionship whose goal is complete individuation. In our series of 
pictures this idea is suggested sub rosa. Hence, if the opus inter- 
poses itself in the form of the rose or wheel, the unconscious 
and purely personal relationship becomes a psychological prob- 
lem which, while it prevents a descent into complete darkness, 
does not in any ^vay cancel out the operative force of the arche- 
^e. The right way, like the wrong way, must be paid for, and 
however much the alchemist may extol the venerabilis nature, 
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it is in citlier ase an opia contra naturam. It goes against 
ure to commit incest, and it goes against nature not to yield 
to an ardent desire. And yet it is nature that prompts such 
an attitude m us. because of the kinship Ubido. So it is as 
I seudo-DeraoCTitus says: "Nature rejoices in nature, nature 
subdues nature, nature roles over nature,” « Man’s instincts are 
not all harmoniously arranged, titey are perpetually jostling 
each otliCT out of the svay. The ancients svere optimistic enough 
to see this struggle not as a chaotic muddle but as aspiring to 
some higher order. 


Thus the encounter svith anima and animus means con- 
flict and brings us up against the hard dilemma in which na- 
ture herself has placed us. 'Whichever course one takes, nature 
will be mortified and must suffer, even to the death; for tlie 


merely natural man must die in part during his osvn lifetime. 
The Christian symbol of the crocifi.x is therefore a prototype 
and an ’'eternal” truth, niere are medieval pictures showing 
how Christ is nailed to the Cross by his osvn virtues. Other 
people meet the same fate at the hands of their vices. Nobody 
who finds himself on the road to wholeness can escape that char- 


acteristic suspension which is (he meaning of crucifixion. For 
he will infallibly run into things that thwart and "cross” him: 
first, the thing he has no wish to be (the shadow); second, the 
thing he is not (the "other,” the individual reality of the 
"You"); and third, his psychic non-^o (the collective uncon- 
scious). This being at cross purposes with ourselves is su^ested 
by the crossed branches field by the king and queen, who are 
themselves man’s cross in the form of the anima and woman’s 


cross in the form of the animus. The meeting with the collective 
unconscious is a fatality of which the natural man has no ink- 
ling until it overtakes him. As Faust says: "You are conscious 
only of the single urge/ O may you never know the other!” 

47> This process underlies the whole opus, but to begin with 
it is so confusing that the alchemist tries to depict the conflict, 
death, and rebirth figuratively, on a higher plane, first-in his 
practica-in the form of chemical transformations and then- 
in his theoria~in the form of conceptual images. The same 
process may also be conjectured to underlie certain religious 
10 BffrthcJet, 28 , II. I. y TI <0*15 tft vwm rf swot, *al fi ipwnj vwn-. 
W!§, ^ ‘VOenY >ec<nft 
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Opera, since notable parallels exist between ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism and alchemy. In psychotherapy and in the psychology of 
neuroses it is recognized as the psychic process par excellence, 
because it typifies the content of the transference neurosis. The 
supreme aim of the opus psychologicum is conscious realization, 
and the first step is to make oneself conscious of contents that 
have hitherto been projected. This endeavour gradually leads 
to knowledge of one's partner and to self-knowledge, and so to 
the distinction between what one really is and what is projected 
into one, or what one imagines oneself to be. Meanwhile, one is 
so taken up with one’s otm efforts that one is hardly conscious 
of the extent to tvhich “nature” acts not only as a driving-force 
but as a helper— in other words, ho^v much instinct insists that 
the higher level of consciousness be attained. This urge to a 
higher and more comprehensive consciousness fosters civiliza- 
tion and culture, but must fall short of the goal unless man vol- 
untarily places himself in its service. The alchemists are of the 
opinion Aat the artifex is the servant of the work, and that not 
he but nature brings the work to fruition. All the same, there 
must be mil as well as ability on man’s part, for unless both 
are present the urge remains at the level of merely natural s^tb- 
holism and produces nothing but a perversion of that instinct 
for wholeness which, if it is to fulfil its purpose, needs all 
parts of the whole, including those that are projected into a 
You. Instinct seeks them there, in order to re-create that royal 
pair which every human being has in his wholeness, i.e., that 
bisexual First Man who “has no need of anything but himself.” 
^\Tiene\’er this instinct for svholeness appears, it begins by dis- 
^bing itself under the symbolism of incest, for, unless he seeks 
it in himself, a man's nearest feminine counterpart is to be 
found in his mother, sister, or daughter. 

<7* With the^ integration of projections— which the merely 
natural man in his unbounded naivete can never recognize as 
such— the personality becomes so vastly enlarged that the nor- 
rwl .e^personality is almost extinguished. In other words, if 
the individual idOTtifies himself with the contents aivaiting in- 
tegration, a positive or negatis’e inflation results. Positive in- 
auon comes very near to a more or less conscious megalo- 
^nia, negative inflation is felt as an annihilation of the ego. 
1 ne two conditions may alternate. At all events the integration 
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of contents that were always unconscious and projected involves 
a serious lesion of the ego. Alchemy expresses this through the 
symbols of dcaiJi» mutilation, or poisoning, or through the curi- 
ous idea of dropsy, whidi in die Aenigma is rep- 

resented as the kings desire to drink Inordinate quantities of 
tvater. He drinks so mucli tliat he melts aivay and has to be 
cured by the Alexandrian ph>'stcians.« He suffers from a surfeit 
of tljc unconscious and becomes dissociated— *'ut mihi videtur 
omnia incmbra mea ab invicem dtviduntur” (so that ali my limbs 
seem diWdcd one from another).** As a matter of fact, even 
Mother Alchemia is dropsical in her Joiver limbs,** In aldieray, 
inflation evidently develops into a psychic oedema.** 

47S The alchembts assert that death is at once the conception 
of the filius philasopfiorum, a peculiar variation of die doctrine 
of die Antiiropos.** Procreation through incest is a royal or 
divine prerogative svhose advantages the ordinary man Is for- 
bidden to enjoy. The ordinary roan is tlie natural man, but the 
king or hero is the “supematura!” man, the pngumalikos who is 
“baptized tvith spirit and ivatcr," i.e., begotten In die a^ua 
bcTtedlcte and bom from it. He is the Gnostic Christ who de- 
scends upon the human Jesus during his baptism and departs 
from him again before the end. This “son” is the neiv man, die 
product of die union of king and quecn-though here he is not 

is Mcrlinui probabl)' hai » Uitle to do wiih Nrrtin tbc niagidan as "King Aitus" 
with King Aribur. It Is more likely that Metlinui ii "kfeiculmus," a diminutive 
form of Mercurlus and Ihe pseudonym ct aome Jiennetfc philosopher. "Artui” 
is the ndlenistic name for flonis The form ‘'a/erqfllitts'’ and “Martjhljus" for 
Mcrciirii/J U labsiaaiiaied in Arabic aourtes. /dnSn ben UarqOlius is the Creek 
Ion. irho according to BywniJne myihojogy Is a son of Jfetcurius (Chwolsohn. 

Si, I, p. 79^. abMaqrlzi says- -The Merqhtians ... art the Edcssenes who 
were in the neighbourhood of Karran." obviously theSahians (ibid., II. p. 615)- 
The Ion in Zostraos (Bcrtbelof, 29 , III. f. a) probably rcjiesponds to the above Ion. 
iSMcrlinu*. 2 , lx: "Rex aucero . - . bibii «l rebiblt. donee omnia membra sua 
rqjleta wnl, et omnes venae elus infUMuT (But the king drink* and drink* again 
until all hU limbs are full and all hi* vein* <«/*«fed). ^ 

18 In the Trttctefw oortw (4, 1, P- 5»>. "*’1'** 

daenhed as "preriosa et aana,” for strength and health. He represent* the new 
binb. the self that has assimilated the T>IaA water." I e . the uacomoous In the 
Apocalypse Baruch (22) the black water rignlfie* the sin of Adam, the coming of 
the Messiah, and the end of the world- *« "Auwa." 2 , ui. p. 196 
M Hence the warning: “Cave ab byd«T^ «* *1“’'“’ ^ 

and the flood of Noah) -Ripley, H5, p. 69 . 

It Cl. Psychology atitIAlehetny,83,pat*.4S^ 
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bom of tlie queen, but queen and king are themselves trans- 
formed into the new birth.” 

474 Translated into the lan^age of psychology, the mytholo- 
gem runs as follows: the union of the conscious mind or ego- 
personality with the unconscious personified as anima produces 
a new personality compounded of both— "ut duo qui fuerant, 
unum quasi corpore fiant.” Not that the netv personality is a 
third thing midway betsvcen conscious and unconscious, it is 
both together. Since it transcends consciousness it can no longer 
be called “ego” but must be given the name of “self.” Refer- 
ence must be made here to the Indian idea of the atman, whose 
personal and cosmic modes of being form an exact parallel to 
the psychological idea of the self and the filius philoso- 
phorum.^^ The self too is both ego and non-ego, subjective and 
objective, individual and collective. It is the “uniting sym- 
bol” which epitomizes the total union of opposites.” As such 
and in accordance with its paradoxical nature, it can only be ex- 
pressed by means of symbols. These appear in dreams and 
spontaneous fantasies and find visual expression in the man- 
dalas that occur in tlie patient’s dreams, drawings, and paint- 
ings. Hence, properly understood, the self is not a doctrine 
or theory but an image bom of nature’s own workings, a na- 
tural symbol fiir removed from all conscious intention. I must 
stress this ob\iou 5 fact because certain critics still believe that 
unconscious phenomena can be ivritten off as pure speculation. 
But they are matters of observed fact, as every doctor knows 
who has to deal with such cases. The integration of the self is a 
fundamental problem which arises in the second half of life- 
Dream symbols having all the characteristics of mandalas may 
occur long beforehand without the development of the inner 
man becoming an immediate problem. Isolated incidents of this 
kind can easily be overlooked, so that it then seems as if the 
phenomena I have described were rare curiosities. They are 
in fact nothing of the sort; they occur wherever the individua- 
tion process becomes the object of conscious scrutiny, or where, 
as in psychoses, the collective unconscious peoples the conscious 
mind with archetypal figures. 

ir One ol several versions. 

18 This is meant only as a psychological and not as a metaphysial paralleL 
18 CL my Ptychologieal Types, 84 , Pan I, pan. 405L (1946 edn.; pp. JsoL). 
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any sense o£ direction, that, in the truest sense o£ 
he is in an utterly soulless condition, exposed to the^ full force 
of autoerotic affects and fantasies. Referring to this state ot 
deadly darkness, an alchemist says: "Hoc est ergo magnum sig- 
num, in cuius investigatione nonnulli perierunt" (This is a 
great sign, in the investigation of which not a feiv have per- 
ished) . 1* t.1 
f7 This critical state, where the consdous mind is liable to oe 
submerged at any moment in the unconscious, is akin to the 
"loss of soul" that frequently attacks primitives. It is a sudden 
abaissement du niveau mental, a slackening of the consciom 
tension, to which primitive man is espedally prone because his 
consciousness is still relatively weak and means a considerable 
effort for him. Hence his ladt of will-power, his inability to 
concentrate and the fact that, mentally, he tires so easily, as 
I have experienced to my cost during "palavers." The wide- 
spread practice of yoga and dhyana in the East is a similar 
abaissement deliberately induced for the purpose of relaxation, 
a technique for releasing the soul. With certain patients, I have 
even been able to establish the existence of subjectively experi- 
enced levitations in moments of extreme derangement.* Lying 
in bed, the patients felt that they were floating horizontally in 
the air a few feet above their bodies. This is a suggestive re- 
minder of the phenomenon called tlie "witch’s trance," and also 
of tlie paraps>'chic levitations reported of many saints. 

47 ® The corpse in our picture is the residue of the past and 
represents the man who is no more, who is destined to decay. 
The "torments” which form part of the alchemist’s procedure 
belong to this stage of the iterum mon-the reiterated death. 
They consisted in "membra secare, arctius sequestrate ac partes 
mortificare et in naturam, quae in eo [lapide] est, veriere" 
(cutting up the limbs, dividing them into smaller and smaller 
pieces, mortifying the parts, and changing them into the nature 
which is in [the stone]), as the Rosarium says, quoting from 
Hermes, The passage continues: "You must guard the water 
and fire dwelling in the arcane substance and contain those 
waters with the permanent water, even though this be no water, 

3 Quotation from s source unknown to me, given as “Sorin'* in ihe ItosoTiatrit 
2, ilU, p. *64. 

tone such case Is described In Meier, “Spontaiunanlfestationen," 116, p. *90. 
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but the fiery form of the true water." ‘ For the precious sub- 
stance, the soul, is in danger of escaping from the bubbling 
solution in which the elements are decomposed. This preOTUS 
substance is a paradoxical composite of fire and water, i.e., Mer- 
curius, the servus or cenms fugitivus who is ever about to flee 
or who, in other words, resists integration (into consciousness). 
He has to be "contained” by the "water,” whose paradoxical 
nature corresponds to the nature of Mercurius and actually con- 
tains him within itself. Here we seem to have a hint about the 
treatment required: faced with the disorientation of the pa 
tient, the doctor must hold fast to his o^vm orientation; that is, 
he must know what the patient’s condition means, he must 
understand what is of value in the dreams, and do so moreover 
with the help of that aqua doctrinae which alone is appropriate 
to the nature of the unconscious. In other words, he must ap- 
proach his task with vieivs and ideas capable of graspi^^g uncon- 
scious symbolism. Intellectual or supposedly scientific theones 
are not adequate to the nature of the unconscious, because they 
make use of a terminology which has not the remotest connec- 
tion with its pregnant symbolism. The w'aters must be diaivn 
together and held fast by the one water, by the forma ignea 
verae aquae. The kind of approach that makes this possible 
must therefore be plastic and symbolical, and itself the outcome 
of personal experience with unconscious contents. It should not 
stray too far in the direction of abstract intellectualism; hence 
we are best advised to remain within the framework of tradi- 
tional mythology, which has already proved comprehensive 
enough for all practical purposes. This does not preclude the 
satisfaction of theoretical requirements, but these should be 
reserved for the private use of the doctor. 

»7'> Therapy aims at strengthening the conscious mind, and 
whenever possible I try to rouse the patient to mental activity 
and get him to subdue the massa confusa of his mind with his 
oivn understanding,* so that he can reach a vantage-point au- 

* 2 , xiii, p. 264: "Et eonim aquas sua aqua continere, si qua non esl aqua, foi®* 
ignea verae aquae.” 

5 Remembering the rule that every proposition in psychology may be inverted witli 
advantage, I would point out that it u always a bad thing to accentuate the con- 
scious attitude when this has sbovm itsdf to be so strong in the first place as to vio- 
lently suppress the unconscious. 
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rfana * fa mcUe. Nobody-who ever bad any wiis is in danger 
of losing them in tlie process, though there arc people who 
never knew till then what their wits arc for. tn such a situation, 
understanding acts like a Hfc-saver. It integrates the uncon- 
scious, and gradually there comes into being a higher point of 
view where both consdous and unconscious arc represented. It 
then proves that the invasion by the unconscious was rather like 
the flooding of the Nile: it increases the fertility of the land. 
The p^egyric addressed by the Rosarium to this state is to be 
taken in tliat sense; *‘0 natura benedicta et benedicta est tua , 
operatio, quia de imperfccto fads perfectum cum vera putrefac- 
tione quae cst nigra et obscura. Postea fiacis germinare novas 
res cc diversas, cum tua vmditatc fads diversos colores ap* 
parere.” blessed Nature, blessed are thy works, for that tliou 
rnakest the imperfect to be perfect through the true putrefac- 
tion, which is dark and black. Afterwards thou rnakest new and 
tnultitudinons things to grow, causing with thy verdure the 
many colours to appear.)* It is not inunedialdy apparent why 
this dark state deserves special praise, since the nigredo is 
universally held to be of 'a sombre and' melancholy humour 
reminiscent of death and the grave. But the fact tliat medieval 
alchemy had connections with the mysticism of the age. or 
rather was itself a form of mysticism, allows us to adduce as a 
parallel to the nigredo the writings of St. John of the Cross** 
concerning the "dark night.” This author conceives the ‘'spirit- 
ual night" of the soul as a supremely positive state, in u'hich the 
invisible— and therefore dark— radiance of God comes to pierce 
and purify the soul. 

480 Tfjg appearance of the colours in the alchemical vessel,' 
the so<aUed cauda pavonis, denotes the spring, the renewal of 
life— /)os/ lenebras lux. The text continues; "This blackn«s is 
called earth." The Mcrcurius in whom the sun drotvns is an 
earth-spirit, a Veus ierrenus/ as the alchemists say, or die Sapi- 
entia Dei which took on body and substance in the creature 

* 2, slii, p. S65. etTheDarkmshtoftfteScul.n. 

T Ventura, 5, U. p. »(w Theie is tn cbe gotd a "quiJdam ewentiale Divinum" 
(wmeitu-ng of Divine essence) (-TractaJM Ariwoielh.- 5, P- 8 g*)- "NiMira «t 

viitjuaerfaminsia wbuj DeusesiMturactnsturaDeus.eDwuniurabquU 

proximum eJ" (Nature is a certain (ora innate in tiings. . . . *7 

Nature Is God. and from Cod criginalo something near « /l'®) 

5. ru, p. ,53 Cod is knou-n in the lm« fn se rtducta of the go)d (Ma^er. JI 2 , p. i 6 ). 
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by creating it. The unconscious is the spirit of chthonic nature 
and contains the archetypal images of the Sapientia Dei. But 
the intellect of modem civilized man has strayed too far in the 
world of consciousness, so that it received a violent shock when 
it suddenly beheld the face of its mother, the earth. 

481 The fact that the soul is depicted as a homunculus in our 
picture indicates that it is on the way to becoming the fihus 
regius, the undivided and hermaphroditic First Man, the An- 
thropos. Originally he fell into the clutches of Physis, but now 
he rises again, freed from the prison of the mortal body. He is 
caught up in a kind of ascension, and, according to the Tabula 
smaragdina, unites himself with the "upper powers." He is the 
essence of the "lower power" which, like the "third filiation 
in the doctrine of Basilides, is ever striving upwards from the 
depths,® not with the intention of staying in heaven, but solely 
in order to reappear on earth as a healing force, as an agent of 
immortality and perfection, as a mediator and saviour. The con- 
nection with the Christian idea of the Second Coming is un- 
mistakable. 

48* The psychological interpretation of thb process leads into 
regions of inner experience which defy our powers of scien- 
tific description, however unprejudiced or even ruthless we 
may be. At this point, unpalatable as it is to the scientific 
temperament, the idea of mystery forces itself upon the mind 
of the inquirer, not as a cloak for ignorance but as an admis- 
sion of his inability to translate what he knows into the 
everyday speech of the intellect. I must therefore content ray- 
self with a bare mention of the archetype which is inwardly 
experienced at this stage, namely the birth of the "divine child' 
or— in the language of the mystics— the inner man.® 

* Hippoly tus, 67, VII, a6. 10. 

» Angelu$ Silesius. 13, Book IV, p. 194: -TTie wotk that God loves best and most 
wants done/ Is this: that in you he can bear bis son.” Book II, p. 103: "There 
where God bends on you his spirit mild/ Is bom within the everlasting child.” 
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PURIFICATION 

Here £aHs the heavenly dew, to lave/ 

The soiled black body in the grave. 

[Figure 8] 

The falling dew is a portent of the divine birth now 
hand. Has Gedeonis (Gideon’s dew)* is a synonym for the 
(t(jua pertnanens, hence for Mercurius.* A quotation from Sen- 
ior at this point in the Rosarium text says; "But the tvatcr I 
have spoken of is something [res] that comes down from heaven, 
and the eartli’s humidity absorbs it, and die water of heaven is 
retained ivith the trater of the earth, and the water of the earth 
honours tliat water with its lowliness and its sand, and tvaier 
TOttsorts with water and water will hold &isi to tvaier and Albint 
is whitened svith Astuna."* 

4*4 The whitening (albedo or dealbalio) is likened to the 
orttis soils, the sunrise; it is the light, the illumination, tliat 
follo^vs the darkness. Hermes says: “Azoth et ignis latoncm 
abluunt ct nigredinera ab eo auferunt" (Azoth and fire cleanse 
the lato and remove the blackness).* The spirit Mcrcun'us de- 
scends in his heavenly form as sapimtia and as the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, to purify the blackness. Our text continues; "Deal- 
t Judges 6;36ff. 

* My "The Spirit Sfercuttus," 8?, pats. {194* Swiss edn , pp. pot). 

*2, xlil, pp. CS. Senior. I«, pp- ty-tS- "DWi Iterum Maria: Aqua, quam Jam 
memoravi, esc rex de eoelo descended « tem cota hiiaiM-e »oo JiBcepii turn 
« lednetur aqua coeli cubj aqua twrae propter smiiium luum et propter 
arenam suam bonorat earn et congregatur aqua to aquam. Altia to Alktam ct 
dealbatur Alkia cum Astuam." In the Arabic text "AJtua"app«r» abo as "AJHa": 
‘■al-kjy5n":=’'lire prtodple" (Supietoo. I», p. 15a) . “AlUa" ocean in the "Uber 
PlaionU quanorum" {5, xiii. p. «5«) **» *«»« of principle" or 

* Azoth is the arcane lubstancc (ef. Senior. IW, p. 95) and the bio b the bl«t 

substance, a mixture ol topper, odmimn, and orichilfum »ee Du 

tbnge, 40). 
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bate latoncm et libros rumpite, ne corda vcstra nimpanttir.® 
Haec cst enim compositio omnium Sapientum et etiam tertia 
pars totius opens.® Jungite ergo, ut dicitur in Turba, siccum 
hiimido: id est terram nigram cum aqua sua et coquite donee 
dealbatur. Sic babes aquam et terram per se et terram cum aqua 
dcalbatam: ilia albedo dicitur aer.” (Whiten the lato and 
rend the books lest your hearts be rent asunder.® For this is the 
synthesis of the wise and the third part of the tv’hole opus.^ Join 
therefore, as is said in the Turba,^ the dry to the moist, the 
black earth with its water, and cook till it whitens. In this man- 
ner you will have tlic essence of tvater and earth, having whit- 
ened the earth with ts’ater: but tliat whiteness is called air.) 
So tliat the reader may know tliat tlie "water” is the aqua sapi- 
eniiae, and the dew falling from heaven the divine gift of il- 
lumination and wisdom, there follows a long disquisition on 
wisdom, entitled "Septimum Sapientiae Salomonis”: "Solomon 
has shotm men how to use this wisdom as a light, and he set it 
above all beauty and fortune and said that it had no equal 
among precious stones. For in comparison with the stone all 
gold is but sand, and silver but clay. Hence the acquisition of 
the stone is better than the fruits of purest gold and silver. Its 
fruits are more precious than all the riches of this world, and 
everything that seems desirable in this tvorld is not to be com- 
pared with it Long life and health are at its right hand, and 
at its left hand reno^vn and wealth without end. Its ways are 
fair and praiseful operations, not to be contemned, and its 

5 Rosarium, 2, xiii, p. *77. This oft'rq)cat«! quotation is to be found in the trea- 
tise of Morienus (2, xii, pp. 7ff.), Hhich appears to have been translated from the 
Arabic by Robert of Chartres in the isth century. Morienus attributes it to the 
obsolete author Elbo Interfector. It must be of sery early origin, but hardly earlier 
than the 8th century. 

6 Reference to the Tabula smaragdiita: "Iiaque vocatus sum Hermes Trismegistus 
habens tres partes philosophbe totius mundi" (Therefore I am called Hermes 
Trismegistus, having the three parts of the philosophy of the whole world). 

7 A classic of Arabic origin, put into Latin between the nth and istb centuries. 
The Turba quotation in the Rosarium comes from Zosimos, 2, iv, pp. 284f. Rusha, 
150, p. 158, has only: “Siccum igiiur tiumido miscete, quae sunt terra et aqua; ac 
igne et acre coquite, unde spiritus et anima desiccantur” (Therefore mix the dry 
wth the moist, sshich are earth and water, and cook them with fire and air. when* 
spirit and soul are dried out). 
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paths are measured and not hurried," but arc joined with the 
steadfastness of persevering labour. A tree of life is this [Sapu 
entia or Scientia Dei] for all them tliat grasp it, and an unfad- 
ing light. Blessed are tliose that have understood it. for Gods 
wisdom shall never pass away, as Alfidius testifies when bs 
"Whoever has found this wisdom, for him it tvill be his rightful 
and eternal food.” ® 

485 In this connection I would like to point out that svatcr as 
a symbol of wisdom and spirit can be traced back to the parable 
which Christ told to the Samaritan woman at the well.*® The 
uses to which this allegory was put can be seen in one of the ser- 
mons of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, a contemporary of our 
alchemists: “In puteo Jacob est aqua, quae humano ingcnio 
quaesita et reperta est, et potest significari quoad hoc philost^ 
phia humana, quae penetratione laboriosa sensibilium quaeri- 
tur. In Verbo autem Dei, quod est in profundo vivi putei, scl. 
humanitatis Christi, est fons refrigerans spiritum. Et ita no- 
tcmus puteum sensibilem Jakob, puieum rationalem, et puicum 
sapientialem. De primo puteo, qui est naturae animalis et altus, 
bibit pater, fiUi et pecora; de secundo, qui altior in orizonte 
naturae, bibunt filii hominura tanium, scl. ratione vigentes, 
et philosophi vocantur; de tertio, qui altissimus, bibunt fihi 
excelsi, qui dicuntur dii et sunt veri iheologi. Christus secun- 
dum humanitatem puteus quidem did potest altissimus. . • • 
In illo profundissimo puteo est fons sapientiae, quae praestat 
felidtatem et imraortalitatem . . , portat vivus puteus fontem 
suae vitae ad sitientes, vocat sitientes ad aquas salutares, ut aqua 
sapientiae salutaris reficiantur." (There is in Jacob’s well a 
■water which human ingenuity has sought and found. Philoso- 
phy is its name, and it is found through laborious investigation 

8A reference lo the saying of Morienus ( 2 , xii, p. *1): . . ennnis festinatio 

[sdl. festinantia] ex parte Diabolt est” (. . . all baste is of the des’il). Hence the 
Eosarium says {p. 352): "Ergo qui patientiazn non habet ab opere manum 
pendat, quia impedit cum ob fesUnantiam crcdulitas’* (Therefore, he svho has 
not patience, let him keep his hands from the work, for rash CTedulity hinders 
him because of his haste). 

» Eosarium, 2 , xiii, p. 277. Cf, "Aurora corourgens," I, 12 , Ch. I. 

10 John 4:15-14: . . ^\^lOsoeve^ drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But 

whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall gise him never thirst; but the 
''"2ter that 1 shall give h i m shall be in him a well of water springing up iuto 
everlasting life." 
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therefore acted on Cardan’s rule that the object of the tvork 
of interpretation is to reduce the dream material to its lowest 
common denominator.'* This is what the laboratory worker 
called tlie exlractio animae, and what in the psychological field 
we would call the working out of the idea contained in the 
dream. We all know that this requires a necessary premise or 
hypothesis, a certain Intellectual structure by means of which 
"apperceptions’* can be made. In the ease of the alchemist, sucli 
a premise was ready to hand in the aqua (doctrinae), or the God* 
inspired sapienlia which he could also acquire through a dili- 
gent study of the "books," tlie alchemical classics. Hence the 
reference to the books; but, at this stage of the work, they must 
be destroyed or avoided “lest your hearts be rent asunder."' 
This singular exhortation, altogether inexplicable from the 
"chemical" point of view, has a profound significance here. 
The absolvent water or aqua sapteniiae had been established in 
the teachings and sayings of the masten as tlie donum Spiritus 
Sancli which enables the philosopher to understand the mirac- 
ula operis. Therefore he might easily be tempted to assume that 
philosophical knowledge is the highest good, as the above qu^ 
tation shows. The psychological cquiv’alent of this situation is 
when people imagine that they have reached the goal of the 
work once the unconscious contents have been made conscious 
and theoretically appreciated. In both cases this would be arbi- 
trarily to define "spirit" as a mere matter of thinking and intui- 
tion. Both disciplines, it is true, are aiming at a "spiritual" goal: 
the alchemist undertakes to produce a new, volatile (hence 
aerial or “spiritual”) essence endowed with corpus, anima, et 
spiritus, where corpus is naturally understood as a “subtle" 
body or "breath body"; the analyst tries to bring about a certain 
attitude or frame of mind, a certain “spirit” therefore. But 
because the body, even when conceived as the corpus glorifica- 
tionis, is grossei than anima and spiritus, a "remnant of earth’ 
necessarily clings to it, albat a very subtle one.'* Hence an at- 
^ Cardan, 32: "Unumquodque tonmium ad sna generalla deducendum est" (Every 
dream must be reduced to its common denominator). 

Uf". . , subtilietur lapis, donee in ultimam subtiliiatis puritatem devcnial et 
ultimo volatilis fiat” (The stone should be refined untB it reaches the ultimate 
purity of refinement and becomes, in the end, volatile).— Roiarfum, 2, xiil, p- 33** 
Or again (ibid., p. 285): “Sublimatjo cst duplex: Prima est remotio superflnitatis, ut 
remaneant partes purissimae a faecibus elemeniaribus segregatae sicque virtutem 
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even ridiculous. Intellectual understanding and aestheticism 
both produce the deceptive, treacherous sense o£ freedom and 
superiority which is liable to collapse if feeling intervenes. Feel- 
ing always binds one to the reality and meaning of symbolic 
contents, and these in turn impose binding standar^ of ethical 
behaviour from which aestheticism and intellectualism are only 
too ready to emancipate themselves. 

190 Owing to the almost complete lack of psychological dif- 
ferentiation in the age of alchemy, it is hardly surprising that 
such considerations as these are only hinted at in the trea- 
tises. But hints do exist, as we have seen. Since then the dif- 
ferentiation of the functions has increased apace, with the re- 
sult that they have become more and more segregated from 
one another. Consequently it is very easy for the modem mind 
to get stuck in one or other of the functions and to achieve only 
an incomplete realization. It is hardly necessary to add that in 
time this leads to a neurotic dissociation. To this we owe the 
further differentiation of the indhndual functions as well as 
the discovery of the unconscious, but at the price of psycho- 
logical disturbance. Incomplete realization explains much that 
is baflling both in the individual and in the contemporary 
scene. It is the crux of the matter for the psychotherapist, par- 
ticularly for those who still believe that intellectual insight and 
routine understanding, or even mere recollection, are enough to 
effect a cure. The alchemists thought that the opus demanded 
not only laboratory work, the reading of books, meditation, and 
patience, but also love. 

49 * Nowadays we would speak of "feeling-values” and of reali- 
zation through feeling. One is often reminded of Faust’s shat- 
tering experience when he was shaken out of the “deadly dull 
rut” of his laboratory and philosophical w'ork by the revelation 
that "feeling is all." In this we can already see the modem 
man who has got to the stage of building his world on a single 
function and is not a little proud of his achievement. The medi- 
eval philosophers would certainly ne^’er have succumbed to the 
idea that the demands of feeling had opened up a new world. 
The pernicious and pathological slogan Vart pour I’art would 
have struck them as absurd, for when they contemplated the 
mysteries of nature, sensation, creation, thinking, cognition 
and feeling were all one to them. Their state of mind was not 
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ture. This dewiness partakes of the nature of the psyche, for 
•»|ruXT| is cognate with (cold) and i|fuxdca (to freshen and 

animate), while on the oAer hand dew is synonyinous with the 
aqua permanens, the aqua sapientiae, which in turn signifies 
illumination through the realization of meaning. The preced- 
ing union of opposites has brought light, as always, out of the 
darkness of night, and by this light it will be possible to see 
^vhat the real meaning of that union ^vas. 
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connection between body and heart which at that time was re- 
garded as the real seat of the soul.® The "diadem” refers of 
course to the supreme kingly omamenL Coronation plays some 
part in alchemy— the Rosarium philosophorum, for instance, has 
a picture* of the Coronatio Mariae, signifying the glorification 
of the white, moonlike (purified) body. The text then quotes 
Senior as follows; "De Tinaura alba: Si parentes dilecti mei 
de vita gustaverint et lacte mere lactati fuerint et meo albo 
inebriati fuerint et in lectulo meo nupserint, generabunt 
filium Lunae, qui totara parentelam suara praevalebit. Et si 
dilectus mens de tumulo nibeo petrae potaverit et fontem 
matris suae gustaverit et inde copulatus fuerit et vino ineo 
rubeo et mecum inebriatus fuerit et in lecto [meo] mihi amica- 
biliter concubuerit, et in amore meo sperraa suum cellulam 
raeam subintraverit, concipiam et ero praegnans et tempore 
meo pariam filium potentissimum, dominantem et regnantcra 
prae cuneds regibus et principibus terrae, coronatura aurea 
corona victoriae, ad omnia a Beo alussimo, qui vivit et regnat 
in seculorum secula” (Concerning the while tincture: ^Vhen 
my beloved parents have tasted of life, have been nourished 
with pure milk and become drunk with my white substance, 
and have embraced each other in my bed, they shall bring 
forth the son of the moon, who will excel all hb kindred. And 
when my beloved has drunk from the red rock sepulchre and 
tasted the maternal fount in matrimony, and has drunk ivith me 
of my red wine and lain w'ith me in my bed in friendship, then 
I, loving him and receiving his seed into my cell, shall conceive 
and b«:ome pregnant and when my time is come shall bring 
forth a most mighty son, who shall rule over and govern all 
the kings and princes of the earth, croismed with the golden 
crown of victory by the supreme God w’ho liveth and reigneth 
for ever more).* 

The coronation piaure that illustrates this text* proves 
that the resuscitation of the purified corpse is at the same time 
a glorification, since the process is likened to the croivning of 

* Cf. my Paiacelins as a Spiritual Phenomenon,'’ 83, par. *58 (or ipt* Strifi cdn-» 

p. 138). *FOfcAoIogyand^leh«7i7,85,eg. 255. 

* 2, xiii, p, jyy, CL "Consiliuin coniug^i.** I, u, p. 1*9, and Zosimol, 2, ir, pp. agiff- 

* *tyle of the pictures derires fjoin the i6th century, but the text may be a 
century older. Rmka {Tabula, M9, p. icq) relegates the text to the 14th century. 
The later dating, 15th century (Ruska. Turba, 150, p. 3^*), is probably the more 
accurate. 
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the Virgin.” The allegorical language of the 9»urch support 
such a comparison. The connections of the Mother of God with 
the moon,-' water, and fountains are so well known that I need 
not substantiate them further. But svhereas it is the Virgin who 
is crowned here, in the Senior text it is the son who receives 
the “crown of victory”-which is quite in order since he is the 
fiiiiu regilts who replaces his father. In the "Aurora” the croivn 
is given to the regina auslri, Sapientia, who says to her belovea. 
"I am the crown wherewith my beloved is croivned, so tha 
the crown serves as a connection between the mother^ and her 
son-lover.” In a later text • the aqua am'arais defined as ' crowned 
with light.” At that time Isidore of Seville’s etymology was sU 
valid; mare ab amaro,'° which vouches for "sea” as synonymous 
with tlie aqua permanens. It is also an allusion to the water 
symbolism of Mary (miyf|, "fountain").”' Ahvays we must note 
that the alchemist proceeds like the unconscious in the choice oi 
his symbols: every idea finds both a positive and a negative ex- 
pression. Sometimes he speaks of a royal pair, sometimes of dog 
and bitcli; and the water symbolism is likewise expressed in vio- 
lent contrasts. We read that the royal diadem appears "in men- 
struo meretricis," " or the following instructions are given: 
"Take die foul deposit [fecem] that remains in the cooking- 
vessel and preserve it, for it is the crown of the heart.’ The 
deposit corresponds to the corpse in the sarcophagus, and the sar- 
cophagus corresponds in turn to the mercurial fountain or the 
VOS hermeticum. 


8 See Pjyehology and Alchemy, 85, par. 499. T Sec ibid., fig. *20. 

SVulgaie, Cant. 3:11: “. . . vidcie . . . regcm Salomonem in diadcmate, quo 
coronavit ilium mater sua in die desponsaiionis illius," etc. {D.V.: ... see king 
Solomon in the diadem, wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his es- 
pousals . . .).GregoTy theCreai comments that the mother is Mary“quaecoronasit 

eum diadcmate, quia humanitatem nostram ex ea ipsa assumpsit. . . . Et hoc in 
die desponsaiionis eius . . . factum esse didtun quia quando unigenitus fiUus Dei 
divinitatem suam humanitati nostrae copulare voluit, quando. . . . Ecclesiam 
sponsam suam libi assumere placuiu tunc . , . camcm nostram ex matte Virginc 
susdpere voluit" (who aowned him with the aown because he assumed our human 
nature from her. . . . And that is said to have been done on the day of hu O' 
pousals: Since, when the only-begotten son of Cod wished to join Ilis divinity witb 
our human nature. He dedded to take unto Himself, as His bride, the Church. 
Then it was that He wished to assume our flesh out of His virgin mother).— St. 
Cregory,"Caniica,” 59, Ch. in, •"Gloria mundi," 4, ii, p. 213. 1074, XJIL 

11 Pr^chology and Alchemy, 85, par. 9*. la Philalelhes. 4, iv, p. 65.1. 
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of the sweating reader, the greater was their obligation, willing 
or unwilling, to the unconscious, for the infinite variety of their 


Trust not therefore to reading of one Bokc, 

But in many Auctors works ye may looke; 

Liber librum apperit aaith Amolde the great Clerke." 

“The Book of Krates" (Berthelot, 29, III, p. 5*) says: “Tcs intentions sont ex- 
cellentes, mais ton Sme nc se r^soudra jamais & divulguer la v^riti, & cause des 
divCTsitis des opinions et des misi^res de 1‘orgueih'* Hoghelande (5, i. p. 155) says; 
“At haec [sdentia] . . . tradit opus suum Immiscendo falsa vcris et vcra falsis. 
nunc diminute nimium, nunc superabundanter. et sine ordine, et saepius prae- 
postero ordine. et nititur obscure tradere et occultare quantum potest” (This 
[sdence] transmits iu work by mixing the false with the true and the true svith the 
false, sometimes very briefly, at other times in a most prolix manner, without 
order and quite often in the reverse order; and it endeavours to transmit (the 
work] obscurely, and to hide it as much as poHibJe), Senior (IW, p. 55) sa>« 
Verum dixerunt per omnia. Homines vero non intelligunt serba contra . • • 
unde falsiCcant veridieos. et verificant falsificos opinionibus suls. . . . Error 
enim eorum esi ex ignoraniia intentionis eorum, quando aiidiunt diversa verba, 
led ignota Intellectui contra, eura sint in intelicctu occulto/’ (They told the truth 
by means of all things, but men do not understand their words , . . whence through 
their assumptions they falsity the verities and verify the falsities. , . . The error 
ipnngs from ignorance of their [the writers’) meaning, when they hear divers 
words unknown to their understanding, since these have a hidden meaning.) Of 
of the wise. Senior says; “£« en/m illud interim 
subilllter persp.dcnils et cognosamtls” (For this belongs to him who subtly per- 
cenes and is cognizant of the inner meaning). The riosarium (2, alii, p. *30) ex- 
plains: Ergo non dixl omnia apparentia et necessaria in hoc opere, quia sunt 
al.qua quae non licet hominl loqur (So I did not declare all that appean and is 
ne^ry In this work, because there arc things which one must not tell to a human 
materia debet tradi mysUce, licut pocsis fabulosc et 
tnust.be transmitted in mystical terms, like poetry era- 
picking rabl« ,nd parabfm). Khunrath (Chaos, 97, p. „) mentions the saying: 

published become cheap)-woTds 
ibn Ahm,A *! * **•* Chy'niroi Wedding. AbuT Qisim Muhammad 

« n hU “Book of the Seven Climcs” 

lookeM?^,?^ rrprding Jlhlr ibn HayySn’s method of instnioion: 'Then he 
^ Thpfh,. ^COTing the composlUon of the External and the Internal, 
and that ihr f T • - . that in the External there is no complete linetorc 
^»k!j ** -Jr « the Internal. i?.en he .pole 

over the Internal^* made the External nothing more than a veil 

erase from this kfrid Vf L-V internal it like thl. and like that and he did not 

mo,t quUk.wi„rf of hlltop'nr “ Msw T 
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terest was focussed on the unconscious itself “"i 
the powers of discrimination and formulation 
concle conceptual thinking of the schoolmen. He is content 
if he succeeds in finding expressions to delineate 5^““ t“ 
cret he feels. How these expressions relate to and 
one another is of the smallest account to him, tor he net^ suj 
poses that anybody could reconstruct the art 
about it, but that those who approach the art at all are a ) 
fascinated by its secret and are guided by sure Pnwr- 

actually elected and dedicated thereto by God. Thus the R 
ium says, quoting Hortulanus: ” “Solus ille, qui scit 
lapidem Philosophorum, intelUgit verba eorum de i^pia 
(Only he who knows how to make the philosophers ^ 

understand their words concerning it) (p. 270). The darknes 
of the symbolism scatters before the eyes of the enlightene 
philosopher. Hortulanus says again: “Nihil enim prodest occu 
tatio philosophorum in sermonibus, ubi doctrina Spiritus sane 1 
operatur” « (The mystification in the sayings of the philoso- 
phers is of no avail where the word of the Holy Ghost is a 


IVOTK). j 

499 The alchemist’s failure to distingubh between corpus an 
spiriius is here assisted by the assumption that, owing to the 
preceding mortificatio and sublimatio, the body has taken on 
“quintessential” or spiritual form and consequently, as a cor- 
pus mundum (pure substance), is not so very different from 
spirit- It may shelter spirit or even draw it doivn to itselt. 
All these ideas lead one to conclude that not only the coniunc- 
tio but the rcanimation of the “body” is an altogether trans- 
mundane event, a process occurring in the psychic non-ego. 
This would explain why the process is so easily projected. 


17 lie is thought to be identical with Joannes de Garlandia, who lived in l ® 
second half of the isih century and wrote the ’'Conimentariolus in Tabu ns 
imaragdinam," 70. 

19 Ibid., p. 565. Since the alchemists were, as “philosopheis,” the empiricists of tb* 
psjche, their terminology is of secondary importance compared with their exp^ 
ence. as is the case with empiricism generally. The discoverer b seldom a go®® 
classifier. 

19 Thus Dom (5, iii, p. 409) says; "Spagjrica foetura terrestris caelicam 
induat per ascensum, et deinceps suo descensu centri naturam terreni rccipiat 
(The icncstrial spagiric offspring shall assume heavenly nature through ascent, 
and in turn by its descent shall assume the nature of the centre of the earth). 
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SPECIFI C PROBLEMS OF rSYCllOTlIERArY 

Rosicrucian Order is proof of this and it ™s largely for rrasor^ 
of cxpedienq-, owing to his pos.t.on as a cleric, that lie ss-as leo 
to adopt a more distant attitude m later 

If there is such a thing as an unconsaous that is not per 
sonal-i.e., does not consist of individually acquired contents 
svhether forgotten, subliminally perceived, or 
there must abo he processes going on in this non-ego, 
ous archetypal events which the conscious mind “"‘y P" 
ceive when they are projected. They are immemonally smnge 
and unknown, and yet we seem to have known them from ev 
lasting: they are also the source of a remarkable fascination t 
dazzles and illuminates at once. Tliey draw us like a magnet a 
at the same time frighten us; they manifest themselves in tan- 
tasies, dreams, hallucinations, and in certain kinds of relip 
ecstasy 2* The coniunctio is one of these archetypes. The absor]> 
tive power of the archetype explains not only the widesprea 
incidence of this theme but also the passionate intensity 
which it seizes upon the individual, often in defiance of all re ' 
son and understanding. To the peripeteia of the coniuncltt^ so 
belong the processes illustrated in the last fevsr pictures. They 
deal with the after-effects of the fusion of opposites, which hav e 
involved the conscious personality in their union. The extreme 
consequence of this is the dissolution of the ego in the un- 
conscious, a state resembling death. It results from the more or 
less complete identification of the ego with unconscious fectors, 
or, as we would say, from contamination. This is what t e 
alchemists experienced as immnnditia, pollution. They saw it 
as the defilement of something transcendent by the gross an 
opaque body which had for that reason to undergo sublimation. 
But the body, ps)'chologicaUy speaking, is the expression of our 
individual and conscious existence, which, we then feel, is m 
danger of being swamped or poisoned by the unconscious. 'Ve 
therefore try to separate the ego<onsciousness from the uncom 
scious and free it from that perilous embrace. Yet, al^ougn 
the power of the unconscious is feared as something sinister, 
this feeling is only partially justified by the facts, since we also 

23 Waite, Real Hiitory of the Rosierveiam, 160. 

Intoxicants that induce delirious slates can also release these processes, for wm 
purpose datura (Jimson weed) and pejotl are used in primitne rites. See Hastings. 
Encyclopedia, 65, IV, pp. 7351 . 
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SPECIFIC PROB LEMS OF PSYCIIOTHERAPV 

only valuable when not excessively cramping to our existence; 
and in the same way the superiority of consciousness « 
only if it does not suppress and shut out too much life. As al- 
ways. life is a voyage between Sqdla and Charybdis. 

The process of differentiating the ego from the uncon- 
scions,®® then, has its equivalent in the mundificatio, and, just 
as this is the necessary condition for the return of tlie soul to 
tlie body, so the body is necessary if the unconscious is not to 
have destructive effects on the ego-consciousness, for it is the 
body that gives bounds to the personality. The uncomaous 
can only be integrated if the ego holds its ground. Conse- 
quently, the alchemist's endeavour to unite the corpus mun- 
dum, the purified body, with the soul is also the endeavour ot 
the psychologist once he has succeeded in freeing the eg<> 
conscious from contamination with the unconscious. In al- 
chemy the purification is the result of numerous distillations, 
in psychology too it comes from an equally thorough separation 
of the ordinary ego-personality from all inflationary admixtures 
of unconscious material. This task entails tlie most painstaking 
self-examination and self-education, which can, however, be 
passed on to others by one who has acquired the discipline hu^' 
self. The process of psychological differentiation is no light 
work; it needs the tenacity and patience of the alchemist, who 
must purify the body from all superfluities in the fiercest heat 
of the furnace, and pursue Mercurius “from one bride chamber 
to the nexL” As alchemical symbolism shows, a radical under- 
standing of this kind is impossible ivithout a human partner. 
A general and merely academic “insight into one’s mistakes is 
ineffectual, for then the mistakes are not really seen at all, only 
the idea of them. But they show up acutely when a human 
relationship brings them to the fore and when they are noticed 
by the other person as well as by oneself. Then and then only 
can they really be felt and their true nature recognized. Simi- 
larly, confessions made to one’s secret self generally have little 
or no effect, whereas confessions made to another are much 
more promising. 

504 The “soul” which is reunited with the body is the One born 
of the two, the vinculum common to both.®^ It is therefore ibe 

28 This process is described ia the second of my Two Essays, 88 . 

27 Cf. Pseudo-Aristotle, 2, Till, p. 371 . 
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SPECIFIC PROBLE MS OF PSYCHOTHCRAFY 

Here I must point out tliat very different rules apply m 
feminine psychology', since in this case we arc not dealing with 
a function of relationship but. on the contrary, with a d/rcnm* 
inative function, namely the animus. Alchemy was, as a philos- 
ophy, mainly a masculine preoccupation and in consequence 
of this its formulations are for the most part masculine in char- 
acter. But we should not overlook the fact that the feminine 
element in alchemy is not so inconsiderable since, even at the 
time of its beginnings in Alexandria, we have authentic proof 
of female philosophers like Theoscbeia,*° the soror mystica of 
Zosimos, and Paphnutia and Maria Prophetissa. From later times 
we know of the pair of alchemists, Nicolas Flamel and his wife 
Peronelle. The Mutus libeT of 1677 gives an account of a man 
and wife performing the opus together,** and finally in the nine- 
teenth century we have the pair of English alchemists, Thomas 
South and his daughter, who later became Mrs. Atwood. After 
busying themselves for many years with the study of alchemy, 
they decided to set dotvn their ideas and experiences in book 
form. To this end they separated, the father working in one 
part of the house and his daughter in another. She wrote a 
thick, erudite tome while he versified. She was the first to finish 
and promptly sent the book to the printer. Scarcely had it ap- 
peared when her father was overcome with scruples, fearing 
lest they had betrayed the great secret. He succeeded in per- 
suading his daughter to withdraw the book and destroy it. In 
the same spirit, he sacrificed his own poetic labours. Only a 
few lines are preserved in her book, of which it was too late to 
withdraw all the copies. A reprint,** prepared after her death 
in 1910, appeared in 1918. I have read the book: no secrets are 
betrayed. It is a thoroughly medieval production garnished 
with would-be theosophical explanations as a sop to the syncre- 
tism of the new age. 

506 A remarkable contribution to the role of feminine psy- 
chology in alchemy is furnished by the letter which the English 

80 She b the Euthida of the txcatbe by Zosinios, 2, it. 

't 119. The Afutuj liber b teprodtioed as an appendix to Vol. I of the Biblio- 
theca ehemica euriosa, 170a (5, ili; for illustrations from the Mutus liber, sec fig*- 
11-15 ihc present volume, and Psychology and Alchemy, 85, index). We might 
mention John Pordage and Jane Leade (17th century) as another pab of alchembo. 

Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 14. 
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love-fire proceeding from rhe son’s quality. Here then, in the quali- 
ties and forms of nature, you see male and female, man and wie, 
bride and bridegroom, the first marriage or wedding of Galilee, 
which is celebrated between Mars and Venus when they 
from their fallen state. Mars, or the husband, must berome a godly 
man, othenvise the pure Venus will take him neither into the con- 
jugal nor into the sacred marriage bed. Venus must become a pure 
virgin, a virginal wife, otherwise the wrathful jealous Man in his 
wrath-fire will not wed with her nor live with her in union; but 
instead of agreement and harmony, there will be naught but stnfe, 
jealousy, discord, and enmity among the qualities of^ nature. . . • 

39 Accordingly, if you think to become a learned artist, look wath 
earnestness to the union of your own Mars and Venus, that the 
nuptial knot be rightly tied and the marriage between them well 
and truly consummated. You must see to it that they lie together 
in the bed of their union and live in sweet harmony; then the vir- 
gin Venus will bring forth her pearl, her water-spirit, in you, to 
soften the fiery spirit of Mars, and the wTathful fire of Mars will 
sink quite willingly, in mildness and love, into the love-fire of 
Venus, and thus both qualities, as fire and water, w'ill mingle to- 
gether, agree, and flow into one another; and from their agreement 
and union there will proceed the first conception of the magiem 
birth which we call Tinrture, the love-fire Tincture. Now although 
the Tincture is conceived in the womb of your humanity and is 
aw’akened to life, yet there is still a great danger, and it is to be 
feared that, because it is still in the body or womb, it may yet be 
spoiled by neglect before it be brought in due season into the light. 
On this account you must look round for a good nurse, w’ho trill 
watch it in its childhood and will tend it properly: and such must 
be your owm pure heart and your o\vn virginal will. ... 

5*0 This child, this tincturing life, must be assayed, proved, and 
tried in the qualities of nature; and here again great anxiety and 
danger will arise, seeing that it must suffer the damage of tempta- 
tion in the body and ts’omb, and you may thus lose the birth. For the 
delicate Tincture, this tender child of life, must descend into the 
forms and qualities of nature, that it may suffer and endure tempta- 
tion and cn ercome it; it must needs descend into the Divine Darkness, 
into the darkness of Saturn, wherein no light of life is to be seen: 
there it must be held captive, and be bound with the chains of 
darkness, and must live from the food which the prickly Mercurius 
will give it to eat, which to the Divine Tincture of life is naught 
but dust and ashes, poison and gall, fire and brimstone. It must 
enter into the fierre ssTathful Mars, by whom (as happened to 
Jonah in the belly of hell) it is swallowed, and must experience the 
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will see the beginning of its resurrection from hell, death, and the 
mortal grave, appearing first in the quality of Venus; and then the 
Tincture of lUe will itself burst forth mightily from the prison of 
the dart Saturn, through the hell of the poisonous Mercunus, ana 
through the curse and direful death of God’s wrath that bums an 
flames in Mars, and the gentle love-fire of the Venus quality will 
gain the upper hand, and the love-fire Tincture will be prelerreo 
in the government and have supreme command. And then Sf"' 
tleness and love-fire of Divine Venus will reign as lord and ting 


in and over all qualities. t c .i,,. 

514 Nevertheless there is still another danger that the wort ol tne 
Stone may yet miscarry. Therefore the artist must tvait until 
the Tincture covered over with its other colour, m with the whitest 
white, which he may expect to see after long patience and stillness, 
and which truly appears when the Tincture rises up in the 
quality: illustrious Luna imparts a beautiful while to the J^*/**" 
ture, the most perfect white hue and a brilliant splendour. >^d thus 
is the darkness transformed into light, and death into life. And is 
brilliant whiteness aivakens joy and hope in the heart of the artist, 
that the work has gone so well and fallen out so happily. For now 
the white colour reveals to the enlightened eye of the soul cleanli- 
ness, innocence, holiness, simplicity, heavenly-mindedness, ana 
righteousness, and with these the Tincture is henceforth clothed 
over and over as with a garment She is radiant as the^ moon, 
tiful as the dawn. Now the divine virginity of the tincturing hfe 
shines forth, and no spot or wrinkle nor any other blemish is to be 


seen. 

515 The old masters were wont to call this work their white swan, 
their albification, or making white, their sublimation, their distilla- 
tion, their circulation, their purification, their separation, their 
sanctification, and their resurrection, because the Tincture is made 
white like a shining silver. It is sublimed or exalted and transfig- 
ured by reason of its many descents into Saturn, Mercunus, and 
Mars, and by its many ascents into Venus and Luna. This is^ the 
distillation, the Balneum Mariae: because the Tincture is purified 
in the qualities of nature through the many distillations of the 
water, blood, and heavenly desv of the Divine Virgin Sophia, and, 
Uirough the manifold circulation in and out of the forms and quali- 
ties of nature, is made white and pure, like brilliantly polished silver. 
And all uncleanliness of the blackness, all death, hell, curse, vTaili, 
and all poison which rise up out of the qualities of Saturn, Mer- 
cury, and Mars are separated and depart, svherefore they call it 
their separation, and svhen the Tincture attains its whiteness ana 
brilliance in Venus and Luna they call it their sanctification, their 
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sense) ” As is shoivn by the symbolism and by the not v^’ 
clear distinction bettveen her and the son, she is also the 
"paradisal” or “divine’* being, i.e.. the self- The fact that these 
ideas and figures were still mystical for Pordage and more or l^s 
undifferentiated is explained by the emotional nature of me 
experiences which he himself describes.^" Experiences of this 
kind leave little room for critical understanding.^ They do, 
however, throw light on the processes hidden behind the al- 
chemical symbolism and pave the %vay for the discoveries of 
modem medical psychology. Unfortunately we possess no origi- 
nal treatises that can with any certainty be ascribed to a woman 
author. Consequently we do not know what kind of alchemica 
symbolism a woman’s view ivould have produced. Nevertheless, 
modem medical practice tells us that the feminine unconscious 
produces a symbolism %vhich, by and large, is compensatory to 
the m2isculine. In that case, to use Pordage’s terms, the leitmi^iv 
would not be gentle Venus but fiery Mars, not Sophia but 
Hecate, Demeter, and Persephone, or the matriarchal Kali of 
southern India in her brighter and darker aspects.®** 

5*9 In this connection I would like to draw attention to the 
curious piaurcs of the arbor philosophica in the fourteenth- 
century Codex Ashbumham.” One picture shows Adam struck 
by an arroiv,*® and the tree growing out of his genitab; in the 
other picture the tree grows out of Eve’s head. Her right hand 
covers her genitab, her left points to a skull. Plainly this is a 
hint that the man’s opus b concerned with the erotic aspect of 
the anima, while the woman’s is concerned wdth the animus, 

87 Hence Pordage’s >icw U more or leu in agreemenl with woman’s conscious p*7' 
chology. but not with her unconscious psychology. 

88 Pordage, Sophia, 1S5, Ch- L 

38» There is a modem work that gives an excellent account of the feminine world 
of f)Tnbols: Esther Harding’s Woman’s Mystenes (W). 

89 S5, L They are reproduced as figs, ijt and 155 in Psychology and Alchemy, 85- 
The arrow refers to the lelum passionis of Mercurius (cL "Cantilena Riplaet 

in Its, p.423).Cf. also my "Spirit Merairiui,*’ 89, pars. iijl. (S^^iss edn..pp- tsoL). 
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 26, XXX. 8: "Est ct sagiita sermo Dei vivus et efficax 
et pcnetrabilior omni gladio andpilL ... Est ctiam sagitta electa amor ChristL 
quae Marbe animam non modo oonCxit, sed etiam pertranshit. ul nullam 
peciore virginal! particulam vacuam amore telinqueret." fCod’s word is an arrow; 
it b lively and ^ectivc and more penetrating than a double-edged sword. . •• 
And the lose of Christ b a choice arrow too. which not only entered, but transfi* • 
the soul of Mary, so that it left no particle of her virgin heart free of love.)— Trans- 
from 27, 1, p. 546. 
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wants to reconcile and unite; her animus tries to di^em and 
discriminate. This strict antithesis is depicted in the aldiemists 
Rebis, the symbol of transcendental unity, as a comadence ot 
opposites; but in conscious reality-once the conscious mmd 
has been cleansed of unconscious impurities by the preceding 
mundificatio—\i represents a conflict even though the conscioiw 
relations between the two individuals may be quite haimoni- 
ous. Even when the conscious mind docs not identify itself with 
the inclinations of the unconscious, it still has to face them and 
somehow take account of them in order that they may play 
their part in the life of the individual, however difficult this 
may be. For if the unconscious is not alloxved to express itselt 
through word and deed, through worry and suffering, through 
our consideration of its claims and resistance to them, then the 
earlier, divided state will return rvith all the incalculable con- 
sequences which disregard of the unconscious may entail. IL 
on the other hand, we give in to the unconscious too much, it 
leads to a positive or negative inflation of the personality.Tum 
and twist this situation as we may, it always remains an inner 
and outer conflict: one of the birds is fledged and the other not 
We are always in doubt: there is a pro to be rejected and a con- 
tra to be accepted. All of us ■would like to escape from this ad- 
mittedly uncomfortable situation, but ive do so only to discover 
that what we left behind us was ourselves. To live in perpenial 
flight from ourselves is a bitter thing, and to live with ourselves 
demands a number of Christian virtues which "we then have to 
apply to our o^vn case, such as patience, love, faith, hope, and 
humility. It is all very fine to make our neighbour happy by 
applying them to him, but the demon of self-admiration so 
easily daps us on the back and says, “Well done!” And because 
this is a great psychological truth, it must be stood on its h^d 
for an equal number of people so as to give the devil something 
to carp aL But— does it make us happy when sve have to apply 
these virtues to ourselves? when I am the redpient of my own 
gifts, the least among my brothers -whom I must take to my 
bosom? w’hen I must admit that I need all my patience, my love, 
my faith, and even my humility, and that I myself am my 
osvn devil, the antagonist who ahvays wants the opposite m 
everything? Can we e\’er really endure ourselves? “Do unto 
others . . /’—this is as true of evil as of good. 
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THE NEW BIRTH 

Here is bom the Empress of all honour/ 

The philosophers name her their daughter. 

She multiplies/ bears children ever again/ 

They are incorruptibly pure and without any stain. 

[Figure lo] 

6*5 Our last picture is the tenth in the series, and this is 
tainly no accident, for die denarius is supposed to be the perfect 
number.' We have shown that the axiom of Maria consists of 
4. 3i 2, i; the sum of these numbers is 10, which stands for 
unity on a higher leveL The unarius represents unity in the 
form of the res simplex, i.c., God as auctor rerum/ while 

1 “N umerus polectuj esi denarius*' (the pafea number is ten).— Mflius, 120, p- 
154. The rjthagoreans regarded the 6ey.o; as the 

67, 1. 2. 8. CL Joannes Lydus, 110, 3. 4. and Produs, 137, 21 AB. This view 
tiansmitled to alchemy through the Turba (pp. 5005., "Senno PyihagoraO* 
Dom (5, ir, p. 6aj) says: “Quando quidem obi Quaiemarius et Tcnurius ad 
Dsnaritun ascendunt, eonim 6t ad uniutem l e g ressus. In isto conduditur arcano 
otnnis occulta reratn sapieaUa.** (When the number lour and the number three 
ascend to the number ten, they return to the One. In this secret all the hidden 
wisdom of things is contalced.) But he denies (ibid., p. 545) that 1 4* ® "h 3 "i" ^ 
= 10, since s is not a number, maintaining that the denarius corns Uo^ 
24-34.4 = 94-1. He insists on the elimination of the devilish binarins (ibid., 
pp. 6423.}. John Dee ( 5 , tIU, p. *20) derives the denarius in the usual way^ 
the antiquisjimi Lalmi phUoiOphi assumed that the crux reetitinea meant 
denarius. The old author Artefios (probably an Arab) also derives the denarius 
by adding together the four first oumbcis (5, xi. p. 222). Bat later he says 
that 2 is the fint number, and he proceeds to male the following operation: 
24-1 =3.24.2 = 4.44.1=5.44.3 = 7.7.4. , =8.8 4- I =9. 84-2 = >0' 
and says that "eodem modo centmaiii ex denariis, mHlenarii Tcro ex centenaiiis 
pTOcreantur" pn the same way the hundreds arc produced out of the tens, and 
the thousands out of the hundreds). This opoation ran be regarded as eiiher emg* 
matic or rhildUh. 

2 According to Hippolytus (67, IV, 43, ^ the Egyptians said that Cod was a 
lunrd; dfiioicrto; (an indiTisible nnity). and that 10 was a monad, the beginning 
and end of all nnmber. 
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the denarius is the result of the completed work. Hence the 
real meaning of the denarius is the Son of God.® Although the 
alchemists call it the fiUus philosopkorum,* they use^ it as a 
Christ-symbol and at the same time employ the symbolic quali- 
ties of the ecclesiastical Christ-figure to characterize their 
Rebis.® It is probably correct to say that the medieval Rebis had 
these Christian characteristics, but for the Hermaphroditus of 
Arabic and Greek sources we must conjecture a partly pagan 
tradition. The Church symbolism of sponsus and sponsa leads 
to the mystic union of the two, i.e., to the anima Christi which 
lives in the corpus mystkum of the Church. This unity under- 
lies the idea of Christ’s androgyny, which medieval alchemy ex- 
ploited for its oivn ends. The much older figure of the Her- 
maphroditus, whose outivard aspect probably derives from a 
Cyprian Venus harbata, encountered in the Eastern Church 
the already extant idea of an androgynous Christ, which is no 
doubt connected with the Platonic conception of the bisexual 
First Man, for Christ is ultimately the Anthropos. 

6*6 The denarius forms the tolius operis summa, the culmi- 
nating point of the work beyond which it is impossible to 
go except by means of the mulliplicatio. For, although the 
denarius represents a higher stage of unity, it is also a multiple 
of 1 and can tlierefore be multiplied to infinity in the ratio 
of 10, 100, looo, 10,000, etc., just as the mystical body of the 
Church is composed of an indefinitely large number of be- 
lievers and is capable of multiplying that number without 
limit. Hence the Rebis is described as the cibus sempiternus 
(everlasting food), lumen indeficiens, and so forth; hence also 
the assumption that the tincture replenishes itself and that the 

»Thc dcnariui as an aUegoria Christi is to be lound in Rabanus Maurus, 139. 
< “Audi aique attende: Sal antiqutssiioum M^iteriuml Cuius nucleum in Dcnario, 
Harpocratice. tile." (Listen and pay heed: Salt is the oldest inyster)'. Hide its 
nucleus in die number ten. after the manner of narpoctates.)-Khunrath, Amphi- 
theatntm.Q6,p. 194. The sail is the salt of wisdom. Harpocrates is the genius of the 
scoet mysteries. 

is a parallel to this In the system of MonoTmos (Hippol)tus, C7, VIIL 
tfl.). The son of Oceanus (the Anthropos) is an undhisible monad and yet di- 
sitlblc: be is mother and father, a monad that is also a dead. “Ex dcnario disino 
statues unltatem“ (Out of the dhine number ten you will constitute unity) — 
Quotation from Job. Dausiin in Aepdius de Vadii, 5, si. p. 115. Dausten, or 
Dastyne, was probably an Englishman; certain authorities date him at the be- 
ginning of the i^ih century, others much later. See Ferguson. ^I, s.v. “Dausten." 
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And never did I become a mother/ 

Until the time when I was bom another. 

Then the power of roots and herbs did I possess/ 
And I triumphed over all sickness. 

Then it was that I first knew my son/ 

And we two came together as one. 

There I was made pregnant by him and gave birth 
Upon a barren stretch of earth. 

I became a mother yet remained a maid/ 

And in my nature was established. 

Therefore my son was also my father/ 

As God ordained in accordance with nature. 

I bore the mother who gave me birth/ 

Through me she svas bora again upon earth. 

To regard as one what nature hath tved/ 

Is in our mountain most masterfully hid. 

Four come together in one/ 

In this our magisterial Stone. 

And six when seen as a trinity/ 

Is brought to essential unity. 

To him who thinks on these things aright/ 

God giveth the power to put to flight 
All such sicknesses as pertain 
To metals and the bodies of men. 

None can do that without God’s help/ 

And then only if he see through himself. 

Out of my earth a fountain flows/ 

And into two streams it branching goes. 

One of them runs to the Orient/ 

The other towards the Occident. 

Two eagles fly up with feathers aflame/ 

Naked they fall to earth again. 

Yet in full feather they rise up soon/ 

That fountain is Lord of sun and moon. 

O Lord Jesu Christ who bestow’st 

The gift through the grace of thy Holy Ghost: 

He unto whom it is given truly/ 

Understands the masters’ sayings entirely. 

That his thoughts on the future life may dwell/ 
Body and soul are joined so well. 

And to raise them up to their father's kingdom/ 
Such is the way of the art among men. 
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Creator, has made tlie world out of four unequal elements and 
set man as an ornament between them.” When the King begged 
for further explanation. Moricnus answered: "Why should I 
tell you many things? For this substance [i.e., the arcanum] is 
extracted from you, and you are iu mineral; in you tlie philoso- 
phers find it, and. that I may spealc more plainly, from you they 
take it. And when you have tested it, its love will increase in 
you. And know that this will remain true and indubitable. . . • 
For in this stone the four elements are bound together, and 
men liken it to the world and its structure." “ 

530 One gathers from this discourse that, owing to his posi- 
tion between the four world-principles, man contains within 
himself a replica of the world in which the unequal elements 
are united. This is the microcosm in man, corresponding to the 
“firmament” or "Olympus” of Paracelsus: that unknoism quan- 
tity in man which is as universal and wide as the world itself, 
which is in him by nature and cannot be acquired. Psycho- 
logically, this corresponds to the collective unconscious, whose 
projections are to be found everywhere in alchemy. I must re- 
frain from adducing more pTOO& of the psychological insight of 
the alchemists, since this has already been done elsewhere. 

53 * The end of the poem hints at immortality— at the great hope 
of the alchemists, the elixir vitae. As a transcendental idea, im- 
mortality cannot be the object of experience, hence there is no 
argument either for or against. But immortality as an experi- 
ence of feeling is rather different. A feeling is as indisputable a 
reality as the existence of an idea, and ran be experienced to 
exactly the same degree. On many occasions I have observed 
that the spontaneous manifestations of the self, i.e., the ap- 
pearance of certain s^'mbols relating thereto, bring with them 
something of the timelessness of the unconscious which ex- 
presses itself in a feeling of eternity or immortality. Such ex- 
periences can be extraordinarily impressive. The idea of the 
aqua permanens, the incorruptibilitas lapidis, the elixir vitae, 
the cibus immortalis, etc., is not so very strange, since it fits 

12 2, xii, p. 57. 

13 Cf. my Psychology and Religion, 8^ pan. 93^.. 1535. (1958 cdn.. pp. Bgff.. other 
lacking): my Paracelsus study, 83 , pan, *14(1. {Swiss cdn., pp. 89(1.): and my Pf 7 ' 
chology and Alchemy, 85 , pars. 
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Hing paradox. Psychologically, this means that human whole- 
ness can only be described in antinomies, which is altvays the 
case when dealing with a transcendental idea. By tvay of com- 
parison, we might mention the equally paradoxical corpuscular 
theory and wave theory of light, although these do 
hold out the possibility of a mathematical synthesis, which the 
psychological idea naturally lacks. Our paradox, however, offers 
the possibility of an intuitive and emotional experience,^ be- 
cause the unity of the self, unknowable and incomprehensible, 
irradiates even the sphere of our discriminating, and hence 
divided, consciousness, and, like all unconscious contents, does 
so with very potvcrful effects. This inner unity, or experience of 
unity, is expressed most forcibly by the mystics in the idea 
of the unio mystica, and above all in the philosophy and re- 
ligion of India, in Chinese Taoism, and in the Zen Buddhism of 
Japan. From the point of view of psychology, the names we 
give to the self are quite irrelevant, and so is the question of 
whether or not it is “real." Its ps)'chological reality is enough 
for all practical purposes. The intellect is incapable of knowing 
anything beyond ^at anyway, and therefore its Pilate-Uke 
questionings are devoid of meaning. 

558 To come back to our picture: it shows an apotheosis of 
the Rebis, the right side of the body being male, the left fe- 
male. The figure stands on the moon, which in this case cor- 
responds to the feminine lunar vessel, the vas Hermeticum. Ip 
wings betoken volatility, i.c., spirituality. In one hand H 
holds a chalice svith three snakes in it, or possibly one snake 
with three heads; In the other, a single snake. This is an obvi- 
ous allusion to the axiom of Maria and the old dilemma of 3 
and 4, and also to the mj-stery of the Trinity. The three snakes 
in the chalice are the chthonic equivalent of the Trinity, and 
the single snake represents, firstly, the unity of the three as ex- 
pressed by Maria and, secondly, the “sinister” serpens 
curialis with all its subsidiary meanings.*’ Whether pictures of 
tills kind are in any svay related to the Baphoraet ** of the 
Templars is an open question, but the snake symbolism ** cer- 

17 Cf. “The Spirit Mcrairitu,’* 89. 

l*Froai PoTn (tinctura) and iifjn; (Aill, sagacity), roaghly corresponding to 
the Krater of Hermn filled with Yotg. Cf. Nicolai. 123, p. 1 * 0 ; Hammer, 
tenum Baphomftis, 63, pp. 5 ^. 

t* CL Prjehology and Alehtmj, 85, fig, 70 . showing a snaLe ritual. There i« no <xx- 
tain connection with the Templars (Hammer, M/moire sur eofjrett gnosiiques, 62). 
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sons, generally avoided comparison of the prima matena with 
God“ Despite the closeness of the analogy, the lapis is not to 
be understood simply as the risen Christ and the puma rniUena 
as God; the Tabula smaragdina hints, rather, that the alchemi- 
cal mystery is a “lower" equivalent of the higher mystenes, a 
sacrament not of the paternal “mind” but of 
ter.” The disappearance of thcriomorphic symbols m Chnsa- 
anity is here compensated by a wealth of allegorical aniiMl 
forms svhich tally quite well with mater natura. \\Tier^ the 
Christian figures are the produrt of spirit, light, and good, the 
alchemical figures are creatures of night, darkness, pioi^n, an 
evil. These dark origins do much to explrin the misshaj^ 
hermaphrodite, but they do not explain e\-eryAing- The 
embr)*onic features of this symbol express the immatunty of the 
alchemist's mind, which was not sufficiently developed to 
him for the difficulties of his task. He was underdes’cloped m 
tifo senses: firstly he did not understand the real nature ot 
chemical combinations, and secondly he kneiv nothing about 
the ps^-chological problem of projection and the unconsao^ 
All this lay as yet hidden in the womb of the future. The 
groivth of natural science has filled the first gap, and the psy- 
chology of the unoDnsdous is endeavouring to fill the second. 
Had. the alchemists understood the psychological aspects o 
their work, they would have been in a position to free their 
“uniting symbol" from the grip of instinctive sexuality 
for better or worse, mere nature, unsupported by the cntica 
intellect, svas bound to leave it. Nature could say no more than 
that the combination of supreme opposites was a hybrid thin?- 
And there the statement stud:, in sexuality, as alisays when the 
2SThe i£cnti5c2tioa of the prirna mleria with Cod oc uxii not only in al^cc^ 
bnt in other bmnebes of tnedicTaJ ph3osophT zs well. It derira front Anstot-f 
and its first appearanoe in alchemy is in the "Harraniie Treatise of pU.onJC 
Tetralogies” (5, aiii). Mermens (5, air, p. j j^) says: “Notnen iuqne qaadrihierns 
Dei sanoissimam Triniiatem designare ridetor et raateriam. qoae et tiahra ei 
didrar et a Morse Dei postcriora TOcator* (Therefore the fotrr-irtter name 
to signify the Slost Holy Trinltr and the Sfateria. which is also called His Shad^. 
and which Moses ailed Dei potter i or a ). Snhseqoently this ida oops op in ifc« P-* 
losopby of Darid of Ditrast, who s»as attached by AlberttB Sfagnns: “Sant qai 
baeretid dicenta Denin et mateziaa priiaam « yoCt sire mentem idem 
(There are some beretia who say that God and the prima materia and the 
or mind are the same ihin^^Sunrsa Thntopca, I, 6. qnacst- S?- 
tails in Kr&niein. IM, pp. 303S. 
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reluctant at once, to be a party to the hieros gamos, or at least 
to believe tliat it is simply and solely a matter of an erotic con- 
summation. And sure enough it increasingly bcramcs so the 
more one believes it-tlie more exclusively, that is to say, one 
concentrates on the sexual aspect and the less attention one 
pays to the arclietypal patterns. As we have seen, the whole 
question invites fanaticism because it is so painfully obvious 
that we are in the wrong. If, on die other hand, we decline to 
accept the argument diat because a thing is fascinating it is the 
absolute truth, then we give ourselves a chance to see that the 
alluring sexual aspect is but one among many— the very one 
that deludes our judgmenL This aspect is always trying ^ 
liver us into the power of a partner who seems compounded of 
all the qualities we have failed to realize in ourselves. Hence, 
unless we prefer to be made fools of by our illusions, we shall, 
by carefully analysing every fascination, extract from it a por- 
tion of our otvn personality, like a quintessence, and slowly 
come to recognize that we meet ourselves ume and again in a 
thousand disguises on die path of life. This, however, is a 
which only profits the man tvho Is temperamentally convinced 
of the individual and irreducible reality of his fellow 
535 \Ve know that in the course of the dialectical process the 
unconscious produces certain images of the goal. In Psychology 
and Alchemy I have described a long scries of dreams which 
contain such images (including even a shooting target). They 
are mostly concerned with ideas of the mandala type, that is, the 
circle and the quatemity. The latter are the plainest and most 
characteristic representations of the goal. Such images unite die 
opposites under the sign of the quaternion i.e., by combining 
them in the form of a cross, or else they express the idea of 
wholeness through the circle or sphere. The superior type of 
personality may also figure as a goal-image, though more rarely- 
Occasionally special stress is laid on Ae luminous character 
of the centre. I have never come across the hermaphrodite as 
a personification of the goal, but more as a symbol of the initial 
state, expressing an identity with anima or animus. 

536 These images are naturally only anticipations of a whole- 
ness which is, in principle, always just beyond our reach. Also, 
they do not invariably indicate a subliminal readiness on the 
part of the patient to realize that wholeness consciously, at a 
316 
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all things at once in contracted form, since he is man. He is 
therefore a microcosm.) Hence the complexto oppositoTum be- 
comes a possibility as well as an ethical duty: “Debet autem in 
his profundis omnis nostri human! ingenii conatus esse, ut ad 
illam se elevet simplicitatem, ubi contradictoria coincidunt” 
(All the endeavour of our human intellea must be concerned 
with these deep problems, that it may rise to that siraplicit)' 
where the opposites coincide).** The alchemists are as it were 
the empiricists of the great problem of the union of opposites, 
whereas Nicholas of Cusa is its philosopher. 

De con/ectum, 121, II, 14 . 

23 122, 1. Ct, X- (Cited in Vansteenbetghe. 158, pp. jio, 546 , * 85 .) 
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o£ individual cases there is a betvildering number of variadons 

as well as the greatest arbitrariness in the sequence “ 
despite all agreement in principle as to the basic facts. A ^ 
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t39 We live today in a time of confusion and disintegrat ■ 
Everything is in the melting pot. As is usual in such 
stances, unconscious contents thrust forward to the very or 
of consciousness for the purpose of compensating the 
which it finds itself. It is therefore well worth our 'rane 
examine all such borderline phenomena with the greatest • 
however obscure they seem, with a view to discovering the see s 


1 Of these I would only draw attention to the series conUined m t e ^ 
iiber, 119 , where the adept and his soror mystiea are shoivn performing the p ^ 
The first picture (fig. n) shows an angel waking the sleeper with a 
the second picture (fig. 12), the pair of aldmnisis kneel on either side 
Athanor (furnace) with the sealed phial inside it. and above them are 
holding the same phial, which now contains Sol and Luna, the spintua eq 
lents of the two adepts. The third picture {6g. ij) shows, among othff ^ 

soror catching biri in a net and the adept hooking a nixie ' -mus. 

line: birds, being volatile creatures, stand for thoughts or the pluralistic am 
and the nixie corresponds to the anima. The undisguisedly psychic character o ^ ^ 
portrayal of the optis is probably due to the fact that the book wa* 
comparatively late— 1677. 
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influence on woman’s emotional 
life, 501; see abo anima and ani- 
mus 

Anthony (of Egypt), St., 188 
Anthropophyleia, 37 
Anthropos/First, original. Primor- 
dial Man: bisexual/hermaphro- 
ditic, 2 16, 262, 270, 306; in Chinese 
alchemy, 217; and Christ vision, 
2x7; as filtus philosophoTvm, 

Gnostic doctrine of, 216; lapis as, 
307; Mercurius as, 204: as Nous, 
245; son of Oceanus, 3060 
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antinomies: body/psyche, 4: »nd|vid- 
ual/univenal, 5, 6, 7: socie^/moi* 
vidual, 104; see also opposites 
antithesis, endopsychic, aa6 
Aphrodite. *36n; Aphrodiic-Venus. 

258; see also Venus 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 22, 263^ 
Apollo and Diana, Bit ^ 

0ffua.‘ divi'na, 285; doetnnae, 2 , 
276; pemanens, 203, 207. 24*. 

271, 280, 284, 310; sapientiae, 272, 
275. 276, 280; vitae, soy see auo 
wter . 

Arabs, 304n; see also Ahul kastrn 

arbor phi{osophica,ioo 
arcanum. 214. 310- 3*‘i transfonna- 
lionof, J97 , 

Tchaic ideas, in patients drawng*- 


an, produced by ■I'f 

tS«^ScotworM6..ee«.ro 
adept; a1chemist(s) 

Artis auriferae.Z. i67n, 

loofi *04”» ' 

X i«U ■«". ’f"' 

4 ». ‘S';- : r; 

:“;;Sr.£’£:k 

41u, .91”. !“7"' 5“5’’' ’ 

31111 

Anus. 263" ,.j 00 

^raTdSt:.. 54 d 9 ”dyi”S 

,cnu. i5«' ^ , anslogie*. 45= 

as$oaaiion{s)- . compl««’' 

free. 47* ' 

,un and moon m, 211 


aTchetype(s), 20. 34. 80. 124. 

315.316; absorptive 
L® essence It non-indiv.dual 
psyche, 169; forced intoproj«ct«^' . 

«7; incest, 179; indefinuenenof. iW 

287; and instinct, Athanor{tumate).5» 

82: manifestations of. 250, atnian. 264 . w 

tude of meanings, 2875 W: ambiguity 

as precondition of individual 
psyche. i6g; and syttij’®';. 
tram subjective union ol. soo. 
also Anlhropos; child; • 
gamoj; horse; marriage, nio 
prycho (colloctivo); ruf'™"” 

(Dei); symbol(s) 

Archimedean point, 124 
Aristotle, 31411 ^ 

Aristotle (pseud.). 2,viii, 5, an, 255- 

"A'™e";iS”itch," .66.., ‘>11 

"Amolde the great Clerke (m 
ton). 286n 

arrangement, 66 ^ __ 

Art ckemica, 1, i68n, iSg”. 3 
2350, 28jn, 282n . 

secret nature of, 288. see » 
chemy; opus 


VfiV .mb's”’'? 

atmudefs). a_ »o, i78--‘ 

tropaic.17®' .e.. support'll- 

andicsistante. ‘ 5’ . j^tor’s, to 

n,. 

’5’’ M W.”''"'"'’ 

s*"— ■s-'s:' 

jndnwW’..*'' , 6 ,>o.i«T"-’ 
„n,l,» 6 ;«« V 17 s; 

Areood,””' 

- 6 - ■ . St.Il-'®-”’'® ' ' 

ual po'^rt^' ^ 
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"Aurora conjurgens/’ 19, i68n, 
i88n, i8gn, 199, 2o6n, 2i4n, *»7» 
2ign, 242n, 243n, 256?!, 3^in, 284, 
295T1 

aurum potabile, 209 
authority: dialectics and, 5* political 
/religious, 108/; and psychothera- 
pist, 5. 18 

autogenic training, 4, m 
autonomy: psychic, 131; o£ traumatic 
affect, 132 

Avalon, Arthur (pseud, of Sir John 
George Woodroffe with others), 
20, i84n 

Avicenna, 2,x, 5,xii, 2i4«, 25611 
axiom of Maria, see under Maria the 
Jeivess 
aioih, 271 

B 

Babinski, J., 3 
Bacon, Roger, 103 
Balneum Mariae, 295, 298 
Baphomet, 312 
baptism, 56, 97; of Jesus, 263 
Baruch, Apocalypse of, 22, 2637) 
Basilidea, 270 
Bastian, Adolf, gi 
bath (alchemical), 240-45 
Baynes, Charlotte A., 23. tSsn 
beds, dream of, anticipating mar- 
riage, 144 

Beghards and B^guines, 2ggn 
behaviour (biological) pattern of, 
i24n 

belief, therapist's, 7 
Benoit, Pierre, 24, 22on 
benzene ring (KekuU’s) as coniunc- 
tio, 168 

Bernard of Qairvaux, St, 26, soon, 

3030 

Bemardus i Portu, see Penotus 
Bemays, Jakob, 2o6n 
Bcmheim, Hippolyte, 3, g, 112 
B^roalde de Verville, Francois, see 
Songe de Poliphile, Le 


Berry, due de, 242 

Berthelot, Pierre, 28-29, 1670,2060, 
2100, 2610, 2630, 2860 
Beya, 240, 246 

Bible, see Erekiel; John, St; Song of 
Solomon 

Bibliotheca chemica cxtTiosa,Z, 1870, 

* 35 ”^ 294” 

binarius, 3040; see also two s.v. num- 
bers 

biology, "pattern of behaviour" m, 
1240 

birds, see s.v. animals 
birth, 242; divine, 271; magical, tinc- 
ture as, 296; new, 299, ^0$ 
bitch, see dog/bitch s.v. animals 
black: blackness, 298; light hidden 
in, 297; see also dark s.v. motifs, 
nigredo 

blocking, of associations, 149 
body: bounds personality, *9*' 
"breath body," 276; as consaous 
existence, 290; and heart, 28*» 
mystical, see Church(es), corpus 
mysticum of; the purified, 2B2; 
quintessential form of, 288; nght 
and left sides of, 312; and soul, 83: 
and spirit, 258; alchemists fail- 
ure to distinguish, 288; subtle, 270 
Bohme, Jakob, 2950 
Bonus, Petrus (Pietro Antonio Boni). 
5,xy, 30971 

Bousset, Wilhelm, 30, iBgn, 1830 
Breuer, Josef, 63, 112, i29' 
bride and bridegroom, 21*, *9 • 
atomization of, 197 , 

Brother Klaus, see Nicholas of Flue 

brother-sister relationship. 21 1, as*/!' 

227 

Brown, William. 31, 129 
Buddhism, 67; Zenidhyana, 102, 200, 
SI* 

C 

calcinalio, 197 

"Cantilena Riplaei," 143, toon 
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Cardan, Jerome, 32, soon, 576 
Cams. C. G., QO. 139 
cathanis, 59-63. 68, 69. m 
CathoHc(s). 16, 99; ritual; and sec- 
tarianism. 193: treatment of. 100; 
see also Church(es) 

Cfluda pavonis, 369 
causality, psydiic, 140 
censor, 3s; censonhip, moral, »»*> 

centre, luminous character of, 3*® 
centring process, and ego, 51 
eennis fugitivus, 268 
chaos. i8i, 182. 187. *03; primeval, 
and schizophrenia. 175 

Charcot, Jean Martin, 112 

child: divine. 183, 184. 251, *7®' 3*5» 
as dream-symbol, 183/; hero, to3» 
tnagial, 2955 representing 
in psyche. 44s soul’s. 254: tincture 
as, 296 , 

childhood. 27. 95f; neuroses in, 2 tin, 
psychological, state of, ® 

regressive tendency 
Chinas alchemy in, aion, 217: mar- 
riage classes in, saSn 
Christ. 261, 274. 275. 5035 

of, 506; denarius as allegoiy 0 , 

5o6n; Christ-figure. 306: 
tain, 275; Gnostic, 263: 1»® • 
corpus mysticum, 194; 

194; Chrisi-symbol, 306; tna 
nature of, 2o6n 
christening, see baptism 
Christensen, Arthur, 33, 248rt 
Christian Science, 6 , 

Christianity, igi; "joyful." 
in. 1055 split in. 193; and Sta . 

106s theriomorphic symbols an 

314 ; view of world in. 117 

Cliurch(es): authority oE, log- 
myslicum of, 306: Mother, 99" 
ward community of. 197: « p -r. 

lecting authority. i9»: 3"^ concept'’^' 

change. .95; *p5ri‘““' " 

195; and State. 104: weakening • 


,03; see bIm Caihollo: Christian- 
itv; cccUm: Protesunis 

Chwo!sohn.D.A., 3 l.t 63 n 

ChymicBl Wedding (Rosencreuu/ 
Andreae), 209 
fifciw setnpiimus, 306, sm 
cirde, 226. 3*6. 5«; 

*17: symbol of coniple«n««- *” . 

driliS: Christian, and polmml 

aim. 107; and j 

riagcin.227: Pesulomoo.io8n/ 
classes, marriage, «7/' *S‘ 

Cod« Ashbumham. M 4 S« 

Codex RhenovoccncM 171. 554u 
fOcMneum.i67«*»4® _ , 01 , 

eoinadeniia oppwif®™"' *9*' * 

3*7 ( 

Bruhl)* 15 

s!!o';:S,'”r.^nU 

eommixuo, Mass, the 

commomon- 9 ®' ,.g. theoiT 

,jj;,nunro 

complete"”’ 

compl«H- 55- g diignosis of. 

„g; content of. 1 

tion and, « 49 ’ ,,„ti/Caihol'”' 99 - 
,nd nW^^Apulsrt. 53 ? ^ 

»9«. »3* 
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confcssion(al), i6, ig. 35f» 66, 98; 
attachment produced by, 60; cura- 
tive results, 59/; limits of, 68; to 
one’s secret self, sgs; as prototype 
of anal)tical treatment, 53 

confirmation, 97 

conflici(s), 194, 197, 561; mental. 31; 
moral, 18: and patient’s attitude, 
131 

foniunctio, 167^,300, an. 314. aaon, 
338, 343, 348, 350, 331. 254. 356, 
»59f> 288, 390, 319: of animus and 
anima, a6o: as archetype, 169: 
benzene ring as, 168; and chemical 
combination, i6g; in Christianity 
and paganism, 169; a hieros gamot, 
a8g; incestuous. 315; and trails- 
ferena neurosis. 315: see also 
hitros gamot^ marriage 
consdence. igt 

consdous mind, $0, 54. 43. 4$, 51; 
of alchemist, tsg: articulation of 
unconsdous viih, so; character- 
inia of. 148: colHston with uncon- 
sdous. 313: compensatory relation 
with unconsdous. 133: and ego. 
50; impotent by itself. 308; in- 
hibiuve action of. 56; integra- 
tive powers of, 133; and loss 
of energy, 180; over-valuation 
of, 391; perception through pro- 
jection, 390; rational concepts of, 
33: relation to dream. 134; — to 
unconsdous, 303; seoeis and, 56; 
unconsdous as coireaive of. ii; 
and unconsdous. mutual int^ya- 
tion, 31 1 : see also omsdousneu 
consdousness: and cure of neurosis. 
31; depoientiated. 198; height- 
ened. and iraraference, 319; higher 
lesel of igi, 363; innate will to. 
105; knowledge as extension of, 
194: modem. 196: most individual 
part of man. 134; personal and 
supra personal. 46: psyche as. 89, 
90; rootless condition of. 98; su- 


periority of, 293; and unconsdous. 

■"Consflium coniugn," 141. *68n, 
*0311, S42n, sBan 

consultations/interviews, analytic, 
frequency of, 20, 26/ 
contemplation, 59 
contradictions, in psychology, 4 

£OTC!cenum, iGyn, 348n 
coronation, tn ilchemy, 282 
corpse: purified, resusdtation of, 
382; in sarcophagus, 284 
corpus, 376; mysticum, 194, 3®® 
cosmos, 196 

counter-transference, 72, 171^ 
Cramer, Samuel. si5« 
creative possibilities, 41 
creative work. 181 

cross, 199, 208, 226, 361, 3®S' 3*®' 
“rosie,” 216: St, Andrw's, 326; 
symbol of wholeness, 303 
aow. black, 397 
crown, 284, 285n 
crudfixion. 361 

cults, msstery, 56; confession in. 59 
culture: PesLalozzi on, io8n/;and re- 
pression theory, 112 
Cusanus, see Nicholas of Cusa 


D 

dandng couples, Kekulf’s vision of. 

ses 

Dante, 306, 3090 
dark, see s.v. motifs 
datura, in primitive rites, agon 
Daustin. Joh,, 3060 
David of Dinant. 31411 
death: dream antidpating. 15®* ' 

lowed by new life, 356. 39S; 
ing of, 359: punishment for incest. 
358; and rebirth, 36 1 ; state of. 279^ 
as symbol, 263 

decadj 5060; see also ten t-v- nunilw^ 
Dee, John, S.rili. 3040 
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diaoditio", 165: »! 

onconsdmu, 19S: 

diSibtta. > 9 <. ’s*; “ 

thousandfold. 199 

do^K as replacing father « 
rf 1,6? mconwou. 

p!phoihmpi>ti 

dos,<«><''>’;;r‘„d .ni"”* “■ 

Dora, onturt. ib-”’ 
l88rt, 304" 


delirious Slates, induced by intoxi- 
cants, agon 
Demeter, goo 
Democritus (pseud.) . s6i 
denarius. 304-7: as allegory of Chnst. 
»o6n; culmination of the svort. 
30G: higher stage of umty, 306; 
means Son of God, 306 
Deo concedente, 190 
depression, i8in, 353 
descent. #44/, 359. *79 
desire, negation of, i73 
Deuf terrenitr, aGg 
development, conscious, possible ex- 
tent of, igt . 

dCTil, 195. .79: ” dilhonic dei^. 
191! Dante's threeheade4 
lapis as (Saun), ao6tt; wn-headed 
serpent as. aoG . 

dew, aya, 279/; see Gideon 
dhyant (Zen Buddhism), los. *6®, 
see also Buddhism 


«na tten /• a8on. ot . , 

ee also Buddhism de- dove, see 

idem; compared with a to dngon, 167. * 5 ”’.*® , ne eha 

losit," *87: and corona, aSg , drawings, by 

hehearl." aBj: heavenly origin 0. paintings: in aeii- 

187: fiuTbureum, aSs"; dmm(s). i*U’ ’f?' *J. .nnounciog 


Mit heart." aBj: heavenly origin m. 
aSy: piirpureum, aSs"; 
alectic: and authority. 5 | 
therapy as. iff: dialectical 
cedure, 8/, to, 16, 18. so. 

316; and suggestion meth^^S* 

see also discussion, philosop ' 
iasnosis, 8., 85?, .5?t in 

of complexes, 87; irrelev » 
psychotherapy. 86; of neuroses. 80. 
between organic and psy ' ’ 

and prognosis. 86: psychological. 

R .7 


a and Apollo, ait , 
torship, see totalitananism 
rentiaUoni individual, an^^' 

: instinct for. 56: p^choI^icaJ, 

cds tenacity and patience. 9 

lysus, igi „fi..eeeho 

ission, philosophical. 7“' 

alectic 

negration, 101 

lerabermenl, 197 jmq 


swings, by P?"'" 

painlinss; i„ atti- 

dteini(5). 4*^ ' annotindti! 

appearance containing »«• 

associations contain; 

llcipations 0 oietaphyt'CS’ 

4,/;ranKat ^ sira.tion, 14'. 

dieamer s juable. MJ: 

diagnostically „ and. 5®* 

Freud and. *6. 3 i. gives p«»&- 

.'T''”''*”* h.uVn*”"°‘ 

nmis. -imas'. 

S; i4»t i""': 


uinty «»•■<*■ cording of. ^ P 
ologicai' i 7 ' 
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dream(s) (cont.): 

tlenu, 150; replacing collective 
controls. 11; series. 12, 13;—, inttar- 
pretatjon of, 150; sexual inter- 
pretation, 134: symbolical Imov.*!- 
edge in treatment of, 27; -theory, 
42; %-arying concepts of, 139; see 
also fantasy(-ies); image 
droits de I'homme, 291 
dropsy, in Aenigma Merlint, 263 
dualism, implied, of ParaceUists. 244 
duality, of alchemical end-product, 
199; see also dual s.v. motifs; num- 
bers 

Dubois. Paul, 21; "rational psydiic 
orthopedics.” 3 

Du Cange, Charles du Fresne, Sieur, 
40, 2710 

dyad, feminine, 208; see also two sxf. 
numbers 


£ 

eeelesia mater, 97; see also Church(es) 
ecstasy, religious, archetypes in, 290 
education, 55, 65^, 68, 69: Adlerian, 
111; and self-education, 73: social, 
Adler and, 67: educational meth- 
od, 4 

ego, 49, 102, 112, 173. 194. 233. 2440, 
239, 264, 289; vs, aniraa, 226; and 
centring process, 51; complex as 
shadow-government of, 87; and 
conscious mind, 50; -consciousness, 
195. 265: dissolution of. 290; and 
Cod’s wall. 194; isolation within, 
too; lesion of, 263; “objective,” 
199; -personality, 262; — , differ- 
entiation of, and mundipcatio, 
292; relation to unconscious, 290^; 
and self, 264; and shadow, 198, 
238/; space/lime and, 291; 4. un- 
consdous-psyche, 90; union srith 
unconscious, 264 

Egypt, andent. incest in, 218, 229 
Einstein, Alfred, 65 


Elbo Inierfector, 272n 

clnnents: bound t^ciher in the 
Stone, 310; chemical, transmuta- 
bility of, 168; decomposition of. 
265; the four, 203, sii. 265; — , 
masculine and feminine manifesta- 
tions of, 212: — , svarring, 303; par- 
tial union of, 238; traumatic, 23* 

world made of four, 310 
elixir: as integration of unconsdous 
contents, 209; synonyms of, 209: 
vitae, 299. 310 
Ellis, Havelock, $7 
eluddation. 55, 60, 63^, 68; in Adler- 
ian method, 67* 1*™*** P^* 

choiherapy, 66 
emodons. repressed, 58 
emperor and empress, 301; see also 
Ung and queen 
enantiodromia, 96, 279 
endogamous tendency, 228, 23»» *S*' 
in recent times, 232 
energy: insdnedve, and symboh» 
actirity, 230; loss of, 180; psychic, 
i^gn, 228; of unconsdous contents, 
r8o 

environment, 85 

equilibrium: of ego and non-ego* 
193; of psyche, 153 
Eros, cult of. 174 

E^.P., see extra-sensory perception 
essence(s), 276; three, of tincture, 299 
ethical sense, 147 
ethIcs,staiidaTds of. 278 
Europe: neo-paganism and anti- 
Christianity in, 196; and patn- 
archal order, 104; plight of, 94* 
European possessed by a devil, 19‘ 
Euthicia, 2940 

Eve, 174; and anima, 301; tree grow- 
ing from her head, 300 
evil: good and, 192; prindpl^ *9*' 
problem of, 313 

exogamy. 231/; and class mamage, 
228; and culture, 228; and en- 
dogamy, 228, 231, 233 
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opUnation(s). Gg. 117; HmJis of. 68 ; 

redurtive, 6^. 66; shadow. 64 
external and internal, the, a86n 
exlraclio animae, S76 
extra sensory perception, 185 
extraversion, 55. 40. 117. ti85 
fear of subjective determinancy. 
118 

Ezekiel, iBjn 


factor(s); biologial, 89; effectiv 
therapeutic, t73! 

physiological and spiritual. 83, 

ligtous, 181: subjective, it?* ' 
theorematic, tig 

fairy, motif of, 14 , ... 

falryules: Eskimo, join; 

888, 8S4: Russian, tss/; Sibenan. 

Sotn 

faith, 17a 

faith-healer, 38 

s66; chaotic or morbid. 15* 
complex, 56; CTcative, 54. 45* ^4* 
168; dream and. 56: 
ing of, 46; infantile, iS4i 
ligionand, tip: — > J 

in transference, si8; sexual, 45* 
-. imerpretaUon. 1345 “-""“S' 
ence as. 68; -. sexual asp^ ' 
173; unconscious, as cause o 
ference, 62; unprofitable, 45' 
al. 11/; jec also dream(s); mcest 
(•fantasy) 

fatalism. Islamic, 8t 
fate, human. 177 

hlhn: in heaven, 99; raemoiy-'”'"*' 
of, 61 a OQ 

Fflujf (Goethe), i74' *97”' * ' 

*61, 278/, 289 f,. 

feeling, 4ort, ^ 

realization through, a?®/ 
Ferguson, John, 41, 3°®”' 
fictions; conscious, 4; guiding, 39 


Ficn-David.H. 
firitts: fflflcrocojmi, toy 
phofum, 197- »07‘ *48- *^3' *®4’ 
3o6:«g>J,*o9> *®4 
fibipopc.i6 

^oumoy.Th^odore. 139 
Flue. Nicholas of. 

Fliie 

Forcl.Augu$t.57'»* ,8t; 

Srwher ’ 


niotheroiuw--- ■ 

Broiher Ma«» ' 

FraKr.S'fJ-^r: 8 Q. *9^*'' **’ 

Ftcud. Stfffluni ^ 55.56.s7. 

ii 3 .h 4.»5 .”; ,-o, 17*0. > 7». 
,59. 140, ’49- 5 . 7 

66ff. **9- 

archaic ’ onjcious. 90- 

vestiges •" interpre«“^ 

dreams. ®3’ .„..estigator.67:oP' 

method, 64; pjeasure-prinop o- 

^tionto^-j' tendency, 5». 

• ^ and r'®^”f,nascientificra- 

Sdrfisi”"-'' ;r.e»,lhy; >5 

Uonali®. 'f.;, .ponuneitj «' 

transference- *7*"' . jg. 185"' 

WOR«: £“l,,f47-48.t7'”'‘'* ’ 
CKnic«^^^^ {.ctures, 6'’ '\o' 
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Frobenius, Leo, 5S, 244^ 
frontier, motif of crossing the, 144 
functions: differentiation of, 278; 
psychic, S3, 40, 207: see also feel- 
ing; intuition(s); sensation; think- 
ing 

funeral ceremonies, 97 
furnace, 32on; saaed, 295 

G 

Gabricus and Beya. 240, 244. *46, 256 
Galen. 17 

Galilee, wedding of, 296 . 

Gayomart, 204, 248n, siin 
Gestalt psychology, 119 
"getting stuck," 42, 101 
ghosts, land of, 245 
Gideon's dew, 271, 277 
Gillen, Francis James, 152, 227 
"Gloria raundi." 4,H, 284n 
Gnosticism, tSsn, 216, 248. 263 
goal, 208; antithetical nature of, 313; 
hermaphrodilus a synonym for, 
313: as an idea, 200; images of. 316: 
spiritual, 276 

God: above the opposites, 317; three- 
fold fountain of, 1830, 2040; true 
philosophy a knowledge of, 293 
Goethe, 174, igo, 197. 208, 209. 251, 
289: see also Faust 

gold: -making, art of, 168: non vufgt, 

197 

good and oil, 192 
Gower, John, 57, 167, 303 
"Grandes heures du due de Berry,” 
35,ii. 242 

Gregory die Great, 58, 59, 284n 

guilt: secrets and, 35^; see also sin 
Guyon, Jeanne-Marie Bouvier de la 
Motte, 3i5n 

H 

Habib, al-, i97n 

Hades, 61, 217, 259; descent into, 245 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, 60. 61, 220rt 
Hammcr-Purgstall, Joseph, 62, 63, 
5120 

Harding. Esther, 64. 30on 
Harpocrates, 3o6n 
Hastings, James, 65, 29on 
Hauck. Albert, 66. stsn 
Hawwah, 174: see also Eve 
heart, diadem/crown of, 281, 284, 

*85 

Hecate, 300 

Helen: of Simon Magus. 174^; ol 
Troy, 174 

hell, 259; see also Hades 
Heraclitus, 245 

Hercules (emperor Heraclius), 309/ 
herd: instinct. 26, 104; psychology, 6; 

see also mass-men 
heredity, 85 
heresy, 217 

heTmaphrodite/hermophroditus, 

258, 259. 28j, 306. 307, 309, 3»S' 
514, 3J5, 316; synonym for goal or 
the opus, 313; and union of opp^ 
sites, 245; see also First Man; rebts 
Hermes. j 88. 2480, 266. 271, 272n, 
285; birds of. 28tn; Hennes-Mer- 
curius, 258 
hero, see s.v. motifs 
Hesperus, 236n 

hieros gamoSfSoo, 22on,228, 229, 24 » 
25O, 3*5. S»6, 319; coniunctio as. 
289; see also coniuncU’o; marriage 
(divine/mystic) 

Hippocrates, 17 

Hippolytus, 67, 2060, 270, 3040, So6n 
Hocart, A. hf., 68. 225. 2260, 228n 
Hoghelande, Theobald de. 5,i. 167”' 
xggn, 2860 

Holmyard, E. J.. 6,i-a. 69, f o6n, 286« 
(i.e., on al-Iraqi) 

Holy Ghost, 212. 216, 217, 245, tjt. 
288, 299; a psychological necessity, 
214 

Holy Grail, 293 
homosexuality, lyon, 2i8n 
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homunculus, ^Q^, 204; soul depicted 
as, 270 

horse, see s.v. animals 

Hortulanus, 70 , 2040, 2560, 288 

Homs, eSjn 

Howitt,A.W.. 71,225 

Hubert, Henry, 13 

Hussain. H. H.. see Stapleton. H. t- 

hyle, 236rJ 

Hypnerolomachia Pof»ph«“j 
Songe de Poliphile, Le 
bypnosis/bypnotism, as, 88, u ». att 
Qthanis, 59; as cure. 133: cart/'*** 
or. 6; and fixation, 61s recapitula- 
tion under, 131 

hysteria, xia; hysteric, the. and se- 

acts, 58 


Ideas: collective. 120: inherited. 34 ' 
91, 1240; primordial, 91, 3®9 
identification, 244n; results of, 2 . 

non-identification. aGo 
Identity: -relationship to parents, s- 
unconscious, iSs . 

illusion, 51/, 65; as life-factor, 5 *' 
reality, 52 .c_, 

iin3ge(s). 254: of alchemy. 5 * 
anticipating wholeness, St®-^ 
chaic, 120; arclietypal, * 55 ' 

child as interest in psyche. 44 ' 

ccptual. 261: in dreams. 4 »' 41 ' 
memory, 112: in wanslerenw. 

136; parental, 262; — f ®n 
State, 104: primordial, * 3 > ’**' ? 

208. 245: pV'"- 

see also imagination: repr 
tions 

imagination, 22; active, I 99 ! f P / 
categories of the, 13: crcaiiv , 
moral, Gx , o nfi. 

imago- father, 100; parcnta , > 

1 „v.. in rdiBi™’ 9*’ ‘ 


Bpoitnco! 

scendeotal idea, 3 «o 
impulses, repressed, 53 

inearBfltio *®5 . 5 

incest. 35 - ‘ 75 ’ *'*' and 

i„ andmt Esypt. ’ 

evil J S-.auseoI 

|antasy(-ies) of, 62, S’ ^yl, 
transference, 6*' ^ 

ror of, 8 *' * «. mother-son, 

as instinct, i 79 ; ' of di 

309: Jg'iSs: 

ti8 


98, 99. 100; in religion- 


ti8 

incrMt««' *®4" ,-traverted and 

,K re“l- 

individual, to. 4 - jociety. >01' 
universal 5- “'7;. tjy and 

society. to4' 

ot life. 'O' (Adln’>)’ 

indivWw' P>)"'>”"®' ' 

siafetl-.; 

'sSfeSiS 

ness. 7 . O' a 

,i,i.yoI.5 * 
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indi^duation (conU): 

stages of, 259^; transference and, 
522: wo aspects of. 254 
infant, vorld of man as, 95 
infections, psj-chic, 177 
inferiority: cause of, 135; complex, 
165; feelings of, 35, 37. t » »*. moral, 

inflation, eSgj'posiUve and negative. 
262, 302 

initiation, 105; rites of, 56, 97; — , 
confession in, 59; self-restraint in, 

57 ^ . 

insight, 115; acadenuti 292; linnts 
of, 66 

instinct(s). 30, 34. 41, 46- 

175, 238, 250, 261, 262; and arche- 
type, 8i; and coUeciis-e psyche. 35. 
37; both concrete and symbolitail, 
175; expressed in tradiUonal 
usage, 9$; herd, 26; incetuous, 
178/, 228; inherited, and uncon- 
sdons, 34: mass, 104; and mind. 81: 
natural. 248: paradoxical chaiaaer 
of, 175; and philosophy of life, 81: 
reduction to, 25: repression and, 
77; symbolical character of, 174; 
theory of, gi; for wholeness, 262 
integration, 16, 170, 190. 262; of 
parental image, lot; of self, 264; 
see also self; wholeness 
intellect, 277; limits of, 312 
iniemaliiation through sacrifice. 229 
interprciaiion(5): anagogic, 8, 9; 
analyrical-reductive, 8; psychoan- 
alytic. 8; regressive and progres- 
sive, 9; rule of, 155^; sexual, 154; 
synthetic, of picture, 51; synthetic- 
hermeneutic, 8, g; s'ariety of, 3 
interviews/consultations, frequency 
of. 20, 26/ 
introspection, 33 

intiosersion, 33, 117, jj8; and sub- 
jective factor, 118; see also aiti- 
tude(s) 

tntuiuon($), 4on, 85, 276, 277, 279 
Ion, 2630 


Iranian Primordial Man, 216 
Iraqi, -al (Abul Kasim), 69, 2o6n, 
2860 

Irenaeus. Su 72, i83n 
irrationaliation, of aims of treat- 
ment, 26 

Isidore of Seville, Sl, 74, 284 
isms, 6 

J 

Jibir ibn Hayyin. 2860 
Jacobi, Jolande, 75, 208 
Jacob’s well. 274/ 

Janet, Pierre, 112, 139 
Jerome. St, 76. 244n 
Jesus, 263 

Jess'S, comptexe in, 99 
Jimson weed, in primitive rite, sgon 
Joanne de Garlandia. 70. 2880; xee 
also Hortulanus 
Joanne Lydus, 110, 236"/ 

$04” 

Johasne Pontanos, S°7’’ 

John, St, Gospel of, 247 
John ol the Cross, Su 78, ,69, 
Jonah, 296 
Jung, Carl Gustav: 

CASTS IN scMiLARY fiu ofder of p^f- 
senlaiion, numbered for refer- 
ence): 

[i] Man, who experienced a dream 
serie shosring the watemou 
26 time, foUowed by the motU 
of the “unknosvn woman 5‘ 
time, and other theme. Case 
Olustiate the conunuity of un- 
conscious theme and the m^ ^ 
od of evaluating them sutou 
cally.— 12^ . . . , 

[2] “Xonnal” man. whose mitJai 
dream criticised his intcrei m 
occult subjects.— 44^ 

[3] Prominent man. peasants son. 
who showed symptoms re^ 
bling mountain sickness. 
typal dreams indicated the n 
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lor a check on his ambitious 
plans.— lojf/ 

Woman, svhosc antidpatoiy 
dreams o{ aossi'ng the frontier 
indicated the course her three 
analjtical attempts Mould take. 

f5] Man, a mountain-climber, 
Vrhosc dreams presaged a fatal 
climbing expedition.— JOs/ 

[6] Young man, living the “pro- 
visional life,” Vi’hose derogatory 
dreams of his father compensate 
the son’s too “gootl” relation- 
ship with his parent. Case illus- 
trates the principle of compen- 


so6n, so8n. ai6n, »S5n, 
S4sn, »5on, *630, iSsn, 
181*1, *94*1, 300*1, 3lon, 3110, 
Jisn, SIS- 

Off and Religion, 86. josn, 
iijjn, *31*1, 310*1; "The Spirit 
McKurius," 89, 188*1, igj*!, sog. 
lyin, 300*1, 3tin; "A Study in 
the Process of Indisiduation," 
90, 183; Syi*i6o£t of rroni/oiwa- 
tian, 91, *«**; "The Theory of 
pSTChoanaljiii." 92. i79n; 7'«'o 
Esjoyj on Analytical Psychology, 
88, 113*1, *09*1, «on, tgs*! 


lattoii.— 154/ 

(7I Girl, aged ty, vhose dreams, , . os tSen 

Huditd to ctuMlih the <li>5- 

nosu between hysteria and pro- ,-i i:,i. t>rln» or Kine 

pointed to grave organjc dis- K-'M” ». 8, *51*1; dialogue 

case and death.-i 5 SiJ Vm 

I8j Woman, oscr sixty, whose 
dreams and pictures (notably, of j*" c,Vadoniu. F- A . W- 

the disine 5nid) iUuitrate the KekuM ttm Siradotiiu. 

onset of the transfercncc.-ifi5tf «,..,inus 00 

(9] Woman, whose phobia of Paris gnj hialchuth, *87" 

rein.ained after overcoming her hcin . 0 • ,86n, 

depressions-Anatienipimovcr- Kh^ra»n*”‘ - 
come the phobia by going to ^ ” concentrated m, 

Paris resulted in her death. Case ^ of. 109 

illustrates the vital impotunce alchemy), 

oLymp,™..-,;, ^ ‘'"L .ts’ « Wy -P'* 

[loj Afan. with phobia 0/ fl>gb« **7- 

of steps, who dies in accident "J^Sttship, . * ■!): 

on steps -253 , jato nt'i/ birth. *»4' 

works; '’Analytical Psychol^ oil- of 

and Education,” 79, IS*”'**®"'' Cod. lod- >9®' 

'•Cruder Klaus,” 80. so.n; A/yr- 

terium Co«tu*ietiort*<', i66n; . - .^Kto dual. , 

-On Psychic Etiergy.” 82, .7^; *11' S*. 

‘Paracelsus as .n Spiritual Pbc- j-irchi. ?’.,nfflnscim«- 

nomcnon.” 83. 282*1, 310*1; i.}f<Jien, a* symbol of 
chologicnl Types, 84, 33. *64'** . .nf Flue 

S77«; Psychology <J*td Alchemy, Brother, ice 

85. 102*1, 165. 166. «S7. ’97”" 
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Klinz, Albert. 99, iGgn 
Koch. Joseph. 100. 275n 
Kohul, Alexander, 101, 248" 
Kranefeldt, W. M., 102, 157 
Krater o£ Hermes, sian 
"Krates, the Book of," 103, aSOn 
Kretschmer, Ernst, 118 
Kronlein, J. H., 104, 314” 
Kundalini, 184; see also yoga 


L 

Lambspringk, 4,iu, ason, aSin 
lapis philosophoTum, 187, 197, 2o6n, 
207, 242. 248. 258. 314: charged 
with intuitions, 279: as corpusf 
animajspiritiis, 243; as cosmo- 
gonic Tint Man, 307; as creatum 
increatum, 307; as radix tpsius, 
307; spirit and body, 197; as Uro- 
boros, 507; lapis-Christus parallel, 
313; see also stone, philosophers’ 

Last Supper, S. Reinach on, 64 
Lavaud.M.B., 103, 1830, 20in, 204n 
lawlessness, see individuality 
Layard, John, 10&-7, 225, 226rt, 227, 
228, 229 

Leade, Jane, 29471, 295 
left: as the unconscious, 281; left- 
hand path, 211, 214 
Lehmann, F. R., G, 157 
Leibniz, G. W. von, 139 
Leisegang, Hans, 108, i69n 
Leonardo da Vind, 120 
levitation, subjective, 266 
Livy-Bruhl, Luden, 109, 13, 120, 
iSan 

libido, 8, tytn; endogamous and 
exogamous, 244: kinship, 224; — , 
an instinct. 233, 261; — , in the 
transference, 233; loss of, 43; roean- 
ing of, lygn; regression of, 179; 
sexual, 245 

LiibeauU, A.-A., 3, 112 
life: provisional, 155: second half of, 
41, 50, 264 


light: hidden in the black, 297; two 
theories of. 4. 312: unconscious as 
norturnal, 259 

Linus, 259 

lion, see s.v. animals 
Logos, iSsn, 248 

love: binding the opposites. 198; ot 
God, 295 

Lu-ch’iang Wu. see Wei Po-yang 
Ludfer, 19271, 297 
Lully, Raymund, 3,ii, 18771 
lumen naturae, 82 
Luna, 2430, 246; imparts whiteness 
to tincture, 298; see also moon; 
Selene; Sol and Luna 
Luther, Martin, 21671 
Lydus, see Joannes Lydus 

M 

Maack, Ferdinand. 145, 2i6n 
McDougall, William, 111. 129, IS** 
133 

madness: fear of, 180; moon-plant 
and, 21071 

magic, 181; -by-analogy, 198 ' 

Maier, Michael, 112-14, iByn, 1960, 
21071, 26971, eBiri 

Malchulh, 28571; and Kelher, 28711 
man; an analogy of God, 8i7« 
divine, 299; inner, 270; modern, 
279: natural and supernatural, 
263; rational and eternal, distin- 
guished, 291 

mana, 6, 157; equivalents of, 157 
mandala, 316; compensation for con 
fusion, 317; dream symbols as, 
264; flowers as, 184; spiritual mar- 
riage as. 231; symbols, 199 
Maqrizi, al-, 263n 

mare: nostrum, 203: tenebrosum/ 
tenebrositatis, 203, 248 
Maria the Jewess (or Copt)/ 
Prophetissa, 2.v, 206, 25071, 2717*/ 
285n, 294, 312; axiom of, 207, 209> 
238. 251, 304, 312 
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maiTiage: ceremonies. 97: 

ss7:cro$s-cous5n, s* 5 .s* 6*23®**3 • 

divine/mystic, 1C7- 

dream aniicipnting. i41S_P°“P* 

**6,327. 230: infamile projections 

in. 219; ot Mars and Venus, a^. 
nuatcrniiy, sas-as: toyai. JB,5' *9®' 
i, Roscncreuti and. 289; spiniuai. 
an inner experience, 231; see a 
coninnetio: hieros gamot; unto 

Man, *38: curse of. 297! ^ 

die child. 295: fite of. 293: ana 
Venus, 296. soo'. s^Talhful. *96. 

m’ 4. Virsin, >T4- ’®'"’ Tft 
•osn; aowning of. -Sjff, V 

enlia, 174; soul of, 30°”' 
symbolism of, 284 
masculine proiesi. 67. »»3 
Mass. the. 98. 242 
mass-degeneration, from 

and •within, 291 ,.^u^A- 

mass.mcn,48, 232. 3**5 ' 

totaliiarianitm 

THAira eon/ujfl, 191. *48; * . , 

maleria. 295; putrefaction . 
materialism. 40, n? _»«,rious 

mau..; myth ol. .68; uncon.oo® 
projected into, 275 
maturity, psychological. 49 
Mauss, Marcel, 13 
Maya, veil of, 293 
medtdna cathoh'cii, 182 
medicine: primitive. ^idio- 
matic, ns; relation w P*y 
therapy, 84 
medicine-man, 7. 5® 
meditation, 59 
megalomania. 26a 
Melchior Cibinensis. 5pt. 24* 
Meier.C.A..llS-16. 
memories: infantile. 

Mennens. Guliclmus. 5 ’ 

MercuUnus, 246, 2630 
Mercurius, 188, 19°’ *9^' | 


„0, 14!. .45. 

.9.. .97. .g*. .hthomt and 
Smuts ol/dupta .9=' >* ’I’' 

.slum Sstiinnn of, .H3. 

M duschsadsd .stpsnt. 
T'd.,«mnifs.u.ion.ot...4; 
,06:Uir6oi.w ,,6; as un- 

, Tiffs. unity and 

r.'o9 


Msssiah. *63” Mansfoiowd®" 
BSlali- ssTsn. >04. " 

,.T- psoiscisd inw 
msBphls'“- n^omdoui 

natoTS. •.9’ 

dTsam(s) v,aact|TS. iSSf Ad 

nisthodW. '3®' n iol. ij!; -■ ?“ 

IsT'i. 67 ’ ’™J 5,. analy>“*'f' 
i„ssstlan“‘^j,„,ic, ,s, sr*'' 
duSUT-s. so. ““ 55. indtsidusls 
s.plan.“7,' intSTpfS““J 
aaiion o3, '..gnal, >6; ss^ 
fTSUd’s. 6Sf.; "'”3 in psysj- 
uisal. 6i .60 psfoAo- 

abssnss of PX' 

"SSisJ^^^-Ussson-^: 

mud; 6”'3.'’-,l%toblso> »'■ 

^sionan**’ 

moiet*'*- 

557 
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monad, 304n; ocean as, 306n 
^^onoImos, 3060 

moon, i67n; Mother of God and, 

284; son of the, 282; tincture com- 
pared to, 298; -plant, 2io; see also 
Luna; Selene; Sol and Luna; sun 
(and moon) 

Morienus Romanus, 2 ,xn, so6n, 
2ion, 230, 272n, S 74 ”* 281; dia- 
logue •with Kallid, 309/ 
mortificatio, 288 

mother: dual, motif of, 120; and 
son-lover, 284; as symbol/arche- 
type, 158/; virgin, 309n; Mother 
of God, connection with moon/ 
water/fountains, 284; hfother-god- 
dess, Asiatic, 256 

MOTIFS, I2-15; investigation of, 124: 
repetition of, 12; statistical 
evaluation of, 12 

dark: dark Indian sister, 14: dark 
initial state, 240: darkness, 266, 

275. 298; — , as death/fire, 297; 

•>, divine, 296; see also black; 
nigredo 

dual, 13; mother, 120; see also 
duality 
fairy, 14 

frontier, crossing the, 144 
getting stuck, 42, 101 
hero, 299; loss of hair, 244; myths 
of, 244: withdrawal of projec- 
tion into, 209 

mountain-climbing, 150; see also 
mountain 

sea, 2og; symbolfang collective 
unconscious, 12/ 
water, 12, 13; see also water 
whale, 244 

woman, i$ff; see abo woman 
mountain: motif of climbing. 150; 
sickness. 140/; as symbolical repre- 
sentation. 142 
mukti, 102 

mulliplieatio, 306; attribute of the 
denarius, 307 
mundificetto, 291, 292. 302 
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Murray, H. A., 119 , 99 
Miaaeum hermeiicum, 4 . 250rt, 
26$ti, 28i«, 28.^0, $o-n 

mutilation, as symbol, 263 
mutual ministration, 226 
Mutus liber, 119 , 294^71, 32on; see 
abo figs. following $so 

Mylius, Johann Daniel, 120 , sSsn, 
i92n, 243n, 2son^ 3040 
mysten'um paschale, 196 
mystery: alchemical, lower nature 
of, 514: idea of, 270 
mysticism, Christian, sisn 
mythologems, gi, 92, 122, i6g, 264, 
315; and release of instinct, 92 
mythology, 45, 268; primordial mo- 
tils of, 120; mythological ideas, 
fascination of, 15 


N 

name, four-letter, 3i4n 
nature: as guide in psychotherapy, 
41; human, fundamental contrari- 
ety of, 303; qualities of, 296, * 9 ®-’ 
see abo mind 
vcticos iral «^(X[a> >^2 
neologisms, Paracebian, iit 
neurosis(-es). 29, 59, 121; aetiological 
processes unconscious in, 22: ae- 
tiology of, 139. 143; ambition lead- 
ing to. 142; cause of, 20, 135; in 
childhood, etSn; and complexes, 
78; compulsion. 180: diagnosis of, 
86; and infantile history, 51; as 
instinctual disturbances, 92; ma- 
jority not traumatic, 23: one-sided 
dcs-elopment of personality, 1*9: 
of our age, 4 1 : psychic nature of. 
30; and religious promptings, 46: 
seriousness of, 24; sexual causa- 
tion of. 56; as spiritual form of 
suffering. 16: structure of, 3 ®J 
transference, 171, tyan, 262; trau- 
matic. 22/, irg, 150; as svaming, 
142; in younger and older patients. 



39-, J« obo psydionturoies; trans- 
rcrciice; trauma 
New Guinea, 226 , ^ ^ .ni "? , 

Nicho!a,[ia>.ypirs]o!Cu«. 

210. 274, S® 7 ”' 3 ’ 7 ' 3 * vtius^ 
Nicholas ol nue (Brother Klaus). 

iSjn, eo^n 

Nicolai. C. F.. 123 . S»»" 

Nietrsche, Friedrich, 54 

night sea jouTOCy. Hi j. 

motifs 
nixie, jeon 

Noah, sBjn c,. <nurceof 

non-ego, ps)’chic, 261. ® S* 
alchemical projection . 
non-identifitation. tbo, 

identification 

normality, 70 , BrisioU, 64 . 

Norton. Thomas, of Bnst 

leria,yin , 

NUMBEiis. SO?/' *’*' .^gminine. *® 7 ' 

and uneven, 207 "’ 

masculine, 207 . t 9 *» 

one. 304 ";l^°^"f,o 6 n 

ocean ■"“"’^■rft.-obeto 

two, soy, SH": ‘“'S, ,08, mP''' 
.«.,Ienno.n^»,.„„eho.»«' 
union ot tnc. a 
the. 292 . ,07. * 3 ®' ***’ 

three, ' j^Uy 


145. 

occultism. 44 
ocean, see sea 
Occami 5 .so®" 

Old Testament, itt 

OUnipiodo™*’ - 

cf!cJeesx.r.^yr^Acrs 

one-sWedne^. SSg^ ,56. S^S- 8 * 4 ' 
$ion of. * 9 ®’ r . problem 

diticbems.si? 

blaanrss. tSsls 

. 1,0 

6 ., Sn\ll,nm, «"• 
aniinomir * tV . * 5 ”* *-’’ 5 ’’- 

tfi». *•*• **'-.« r.UMra»n. *6 • 
and «»■">" a, P«"?^ 


nr, S08, ”’’'.5, rta apoc”’ 

comers, “ an- ot Restanob* *8*' ^h.t.gicwM, 

’°?;iter “nf ' dhrfoxif ' 5';;,^. wheel. >»« 

S'”' "’“tSq“»''"”2e .hb "V’r ■iy 1^' '« 

also<I"»'"" „i, Otigen. l-8-b ^tnthropos 

,m.,8sn..«;,,. S 3 on.'cm”p-ve«-.’' 


sia, S 3 «'^ 
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P 

painting: by patients, 47/; see also 
drawings; picture(s) 
pair(s): alchemical, 296. 297. S*on; 
of angels, 32011; ro)*al, 284; see also 
antinomies; opposites 
Paphnutia, 294 

Paracelsus, 128-29, 17, 111, 200; 
“firmament" of, 310; motto of, 
103; on “theorizing,” 100 
Paradise, Man of, 299 
paradox, Christian; of unconscious, 
34; of unimpaired virginity, 309 
paranoia, induced, lyan 
parapsycholog)’, 124; parapsychic 
les'itation, 266 

parcnt(s): archetype, 96; disposition 
of, as cause of neurosis, 130 
participation mystique, iSzn, 251, 
*93 

pater patrum. Pope as, 97 
paticnt(s): of alchemists, soo; and 
catharsis, Cs; “normal," 44; older 
and younger, differences in han- 
dling. 38; paintings and drawings 
by, 47/, 200/; see also cases s.v. 
Jung, C. G. 
patria polestas, 109 
patriarchal order, 97. 98, S03; in 
European civilization, 99, 104 
Paul, St,, see Saul 
Paulintis of Aquileia, 130, 3J3n 
peacock, see cauda pavonis (i.e., pea- 
cock's tail) 

Peiritbous, 61 
pelican, 313 
penis, see phallus 

Penotus, Bemardus Georgiiu (Bcr- 
nardiis 4 Portu), S.rii. sSgn 
peril of the soul, 212 
Persephone. 300 
persona, of doaor, 176 
personality. 262; of analyst, 8, 74, 88; 
dissociation of. 173, 228; doctor's! 
importance in llierapy, 88; — , 
moral differentiation of, 18; in- 


tegration of, 20; new centre of 
the, S02; re-education and re- 
generation of, 27; schizoid, 120; 
synthesis of, 199. 233; united, 199 
penuasion, method of, 3, iis 
Pestalozzi, J. H,, 131, loGn, io8n, 
3*2 

Petrarch, 214 

peyotl, in primitive rites, agon 
phallus, contrasted svith penis, 157 
phantoms, terminological, 317 
Pharaohs, incestuous marriages of, 
218; see also 229 
Philalethes, 4,iv-v, 284n, 307;* 
philosophy: and instinct, 81; of life, 
41, 77, 99; and ps)’che, 79; and 
psychotherapy. 79; and religion, 

79/ 

phobia, 253 

phy5idan(s): medies’al, 82; wounded, 
Creek myth of, n6 
physics: and psychology, 65, *59^1 
and psychotherapy, 4 
physiology, and ps)’cbe, 77 
physis, 2 i 6, 245. 246, 270 
picture(s)t primitive symbolism in, 
50, 200/; symbolical, 49^ 

• planets, seven, 204 
Plato, 132-33, 3110 
Plato (pseud.), tym 

pleasure: infantile, 36; principle, 19. 
60 , 1 13 

pneumatikos, 263 
Poiret, Pierre, sisn 
poisoning, as symbol, 263 
PoUphile, see Songe de Poliphtle, Le 
politics: political creed and my- 
thology, xG; political mos’cments, 
6, 322; p5}-choiherapy as instru- 
ment of, 104; see abo State 
Pope: as pater patrum, 97; tramfer- 
cnce of imagos to, 99 
Pordage, John, 154-35, 2940, 295^^, 
300 

possession, 87, 179 
power: craving for, 66; urge to, 113; 
see abo will to povi’cr; power- 
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i, lo: power fiction*. 19 
procoVa, sG», *77 
’Tractica Nfariae,'’ 2.v, t^on 
pregnancy, pij-cholngtcal! 155. *54 
PrcHCndanr. Karl 13G, ifiyn 
prejudice, luiijecinc. of Freud and 
v^iUcr, 11^. J18 

pricjt. prtdccesvir of doctor, JlC 
prima materia, 187. iSg. 

*41' *50; comparison with Cod. 
314^0; equated avidi ani'ma and 
animus, jqi 

primitjse cultum, cerenjonio Jn, 


as qtiphenomenon. 89; c\'Qlution- 
aiy stratification of. tfio; insmi- 
mem in rcorpniiing civilized 
comraunuy, js*; living pattern of, 
jij; as miaocoim, 91; natural 
science of the, 317; patriarchal or- 
ganiution of the, 99; pr^co^• 
sciou* structure of, pfin; primary 
splitting of, «S: a self regulating 
jysiem, J53; totality of. 138; as 
unique phenomenon, 17; a whole, 
95; in youth and age, 59; see also 
arrhetypefs): instincifs) 


... psychoanalysi*. 3, *c, *5, 31, 53. 88. 

primitive man, rao, i»3; and impor- 95, zij;and catharsis, 59; and con- 
lance of tonscioiis rnind. i8t fcssional, 55: as medical psychol- 

primitive mind, universal percep- ogy, 51; zee eho analysis 

lions ol, t3 psythologie A compartments, ijQ 

I*rimordial Man, see Anthropm pjydiolcCTfiw): empirical, 76, gi; 

pr^^cfples, moral, 6$ eaperiroemal 78, 89; feminine, 

process; autonomous, 11; '‘the," 109 ajp 3“»i mrd'al nature ol 31; 
l*foclus. Diadochus. IS7. so-i" multtpJiriiy 53'" penonaljsilc, 

prognosis, 8fi. »58;arddiagnosii88; 95- >*5^' pnmitive. 455 see also 
Shen I.y dram, nj. m 'f'!!'''"' Fr'k^'^sy.' P'lA"”- 

proj«{|{m(i). 116, 170. 177. «?8. ’875 "7*'* ,.r 

■05; i« .loccn? ln.o mim 'S^ 'I- 

dissolution by redwet'O"' *3®* *,«,• I-itent le 186 

ductisc effect of, i7G:inf3n‘**^'*« psyclmsisf-es). i8t; latent. 5. 186. 
uuctnceiiecioi, iT^u, ^ pouession, 87; 

t,,,. =?9"-- p,,choil.rap.'.t: .xtimrity »l, 5. ,8: 

p^iion ihrousl'. iS?. I" f j,; ,„d 

*),. ,3« xbj«. X; ^chic infraion,. .9: .dtoi.i. 

rental imagos. 96. lot. Herapeutic demand 

to their origin. Jjj; J”"’ analyst: doctor 

ence, ®-3' ’3®/' ” ,g. psychotherapy; aims of, Bt, 83; ex 

170; wtlhdraival ol 9®' ^ ealhedra. 116; as imtiument of 

— . into hero, tog _ c m politics. 104; intellectual founda- 
Protcsunts/Protestantjsrt' > .97'»y* „,5an,-ng of. j,,; pre- 

>00/, 193 arwlytical, 177; relaiion to medi- 

psychasthenlc. 58 ol so: cine. 84: as science. 95: scientific 

psyche, 38. 90; jfj, basis of. 104; and the State, 107; 

ancestral 34: «t' and subject of, 6g; task ol 78: "cteat- 

hood. 98#; follcciive. 35 ro«,t of the soul." 94? ultimate 

consciousness, 8g. 9®*. „ and questiom of. *34: see also meth- 

ol 131; a* *7^ 89; «!(*); therapy; treatment 

unconscious, 90; as m P ’ 


tions. 76: meaning ol 111; pre- 
arulfticai. 177; relation to medi- 
cine, 84: as science, 95: scientific 
basis of. 104; and the State, 107; 
subject of, 6g; task ol 78: "cteat- 
meet of the soul." 94; ultimate 
questions of, *34; see also meth- 
od (s); therapy; treatment 
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puberty, see initiation 
Purgatory, 1820 
purification. 275, 291, 298 
purple, 285^1 

puiTefaelio f putrefaction, iSan, 
24on, 256, 265, 269, 297 
Pythagoras, igt; Pythagoreans, S04n 


Q 

gufl/emio/quatemity, 207, 208, 227, 
236. 238, 303. 316, 317* 
flowers as, 184; marriage. 222-25; 
quadratic, 203; symbolircd by 
table, 183: see also four s.v. num* 
ben 

queen: regina atislri, 284: see abo 
king and queen 

^utnfs esienh'c/quintessence, 203, 
207, 211, 244. 277. 316 


R 

Rabanus Maurus, 189, 3060 
Ralincr, Hugo, 140, i6gn 
rapport, ij6, 135; and transference, 
‘31. *57. >77 

Rasmussen, Knud, 141, 3010 
raven, see s.v. animals 
realists, French, 37 
reality: psyche and, 51; psychic and 
conscious, 52; see also illusion 
realization, incomplete, 278 
reason, and instinct, 78 
rebirth, 244 

rebis, 197, 301, 306, 313. 517; apoth' 
eosis of, 512: as dbus sempitemusl 
lumen indeficiens, 306; symbol of 
transcendental unity, 302; see abo 
hermaphrodite; lapb 
red. 282. 297 
redeemer figure. 124 
redemption, complete, an illusion, 
199 

rcduction/rcduaive explanations. 


64, 66; see abo insiinct(s); inter- 
pretation(s) 
repna austri, 284 

regres5ion(s). 81. 230; alchemical pro- 
jection as, 229; to primitive order 
of society, 233; as reculer pour 
mieux sauter, 15; from scholasti- 
cism to materialism, 23 1 
regressive tendency, 32, 33, 351 and 
childhood memories, 33 
Reinacb, Salomon, 64 
Reitzenstein, Richard, 142, 216, 
3itn 

relationship: human, and transier- 
ence, 136/; infantile, in transfer- 
ence, 170; symbolical, 260; see abo 
tramference 

relativism, philosophical, 65 
religio, 195; etymology of the word, 

195" . . 

religion($), 98; comparative, 45: ano 
“cecd,” 193; forms of psycho- 
therapy, 16; Freud and, 121; and 
infantile phantasies, 119; and phi- 
losophy, 79/; a system of psychic 
healing, i2t: as therapeutic sys- 
tems, 192; see afjo Catholic(s); 
Church(es); Protestants; etc. 
representations, collective, 13. t**’. 
121; as bridge to unconscious, 123. 
see abo image(5) 
repression, 29, 39. 77, Ji*. *3®. 
instinct, 77; and sin, 55, 56; 
limation and, 77; theory of, 23 
res simplex, 197, 304 
rcsisunce, 115; and abreacrion. iis: 
and fear of unconscious, 1 85; justi- 
fied, 115; meaning of, in age 
groups, 39; and negative transfer- 
ence, I56n 

results, suggestive method and, 6 
resurrection, opus as, 298/ 
rex and regina, 227; see abo tmg 
and queen 
rex martnus, 244 
Rhazes, eo4n 

Ripley, George, 143, 2G3»i 
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rites: marriage/birlli/death, 97; *« 

also birth; death: initiation: mar- 
riage ' 

ritual. Catholic/Proiestant, 97 
Robert of Chartres. 272n 
Romantic Age, 90, Its 
roots: instinctive, laa; loss of, 98 
Ronchach test, 90. 119 
Tos Gedeonis, 271. 277 

HoJflWum philosophorum. 1«. 

212 21*7, 235. 242frn, 243. 44* 
245n, 246. 256n, *58. »66. 269. »7*. 
2720, 274rt, a76rt, 281. 282. 

288, sot, 303. 307* 3**' 3‘S » 
also figs. 1-10 
Rosarius. 307 

rose, of uj as, 260 ,T^i.,„nVa!- 

RoiCncTCUtz. Christ.,- O*'"" y" 
,min Antoae). 

„6n, ,89; «nt=r, 

Venus, 289; wounded by P 
289 

Rnsicrudam, 215. 29 ® 

Rosinus, 204n . „ 

2040, 2140, 2580, 7 


Sabians, 263" . , „ -A 
sacraments. Christian. 56 
sacrifices, animal, 197 

saint, 293 . - 

salamander, 19® „.,.rv 30®”' 

„lt: the oldot t-pW. 3 
wisdom. 30®” 

Samaritan woniam 74 

sanctification, op 

sanguis 284; 

L. .74 


S,u-;b/>ita.,!o6n;a!mon.3t3-; 

see also devil , 

Saturn. 210, 297. *98; darkness of. 
296 

“"Iptoni,: iodueed, t,o, t,,-; 
piid tom, ot, tSj P'™'”' 
dtao, attd, .73. ‘rP”'’';'.. 

Schoolmen, alchemiits and, ,85 

S^c:',SL”htr,3.si— 

the psyche. 317 

Second Com'"S’*J” , 

tfisn, . ,Bi;andego.49' 

sites. 3t7'd' 26,5 incor- 

-lie ^102* paradox connected 
"’•’’u ouenion of its reality, 

with. S®9’ *1 ... timeless. 

s:;-tSs..e7 

jelf-asscrtion. 37* 3’ r 

.ciMmtmnM' '75 

selttertiltat.on. •"> 

“pSoel--— ” . 

Scphita. .85" 

^fplaneo, ■«< 
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lex: AngI<>Saxon attitude to, 37; 

crossing of sexes, 220 
sexual impulses, infantile, 23 
lexualism, denotes unconscious iden- 
tity of with unconscious figure. 

3*5 

sexuality, 11, 134; in aetiology of 
neuroses, 29; Freud and, 3. 23, 25, 
53, 117, 156; function of compen- 
sation, 134; infantile, 315 
shadow. 59. 114, 124, 259. 261: as- 
similation of, 238; and ego, 198, 
238/; Freudian school and, 63/, 
74; integration of, 251; in trans- 
ference analysis, 218/ 

ShaVti. 184. 2nj anima and, 293 

Shekhina, 285n 

shell-shock, 57 

Shh'a, 184, 211 

Shulamite, 174 

signs, see symbols 

Snberer, Herbert, 151, 8, sisn 

Simon Magus. 1740 

simplification, urge to, 319 

sin: original, 81/; and repression, 55 

sinner, soul of. and raven, 3137* 

slave State, 291 

snake, see serpent/snake s.v. animals 
society: and indhidual, 104. 106, 
120; natural organization of. 233; 
State and, 108; temptation to un- 
consciousness, 107 

sodo-political trends, and Adler's 
psychology, 26 

Sol and Luna, too, 207, 235/. 242, 
246, 248, 251, 258. 320fj; as arche- 
types. 220; see also coniunctio 
Solomon, 272; see also Song of Solo- 
mon 

solutio, 197, 240 
somnambulism, 112 
son: and cross-n of victory, 284; of 
Cod, denarius as, 506: ruler over 
earth. 282; of the Virgin. 299 
Song of Solomon, 174, 228, 250, 
2840, 

Songe de PoUphile, Le (Colonna, tr. 


B^roalde de Verville), 36-38, 2o6n, 
2500 

Sophia, 174, 2g5n, 298; as anima, 
299. 30*; 3^ 3°*^ 

soror-anlmus relationship, 225 
soror mystica, 219/, 227, 294, 295. 
3200 

soul, 27, 107, 256; ascent of, 279: 
birthplace of action, 94: body and, 
83; in Christianity, 105, loG; a 
function of relationship, 265; as 
homunculus, 270; an idea of unity, 
265; immortality of, see immor- 
tality; loss of. in primitives. 180, 
266; as reconciler, 281; return of 
the, 277, 292; as substantial angel, 
299; suffering of the, 16; symbols 
of, 2o8n; union with purified 
body, 292; world-soul, 3**^^’ 
also anima; animus 
South, Thomas, 294 
space and time, psychic relativity of, 
124 

Spencer, Sir Baldwin, 152, 227 
sphere, 316; see also rotundum 
spirit, 15, 276; Christian symbols 
product of, 314 

sponsusfspOTUa, 169, 228, 265. 3®° 
spring, as allegory of God, 210 ^ 
square. 226; and circle, 204; an im- 
perfect form, 204: see aUo <]ua‘ 
temio 

stability, inner, and soda! existence, 

50 

standards, ethical, 278 

standpoint(s), analytical-reductive. 

11; multiplicity of, in psycholo^- 
54; sodal. and the individual, 4 . 
see also viewpoints 
Stapleton. H. E., 153, 2710 
star: five-pointed golden, 184; quin- 
tessential, 206, 212 
Stale, the. 104-7, 3*®' 

glomeration of nonentities. 100. »n 
Christianity, lofi: and mass men. 
232; and parental imagos. 104* 
slave, 291; totalitarian, loyf 
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SteVcl, Wilhelm, 54 
Steinach, Eugen, 279 
Siodcli, Alban, 154, iSjn 
stone, philosophers’, zisn, 27a, 

288, 299; making of. child's play, 
297; "stone that is no stone," 279; 
vii^ln mother of, $ogn; see also 
lapts philosophorum 
Strindberg. August, 35 


diadem: dismemberment: dragon; 
enanUodromia; fountain; her- 
maphrodite; king and queen; 
kitchen; mantbJa; moon: mother; 
motifs; mountain; rnutiht/on; 
night sea journey; numben; phal- 
lus; poisoning; qvalernio; ubh; 
sea; sss-astika; table; tree; n-atcr; 
nmiian 


Strindberg. August, 35 woman 

subjective: factor, 117. 118; level. 74 symbolic contents, multiple signifi 

...ui- ... iR, anA ranee of. 8 


OUUJV-UI^VC. . 1 /. /f 

sublimation, 77, 119. 15a. >64, 206, 
277, 298; jub/iffiatio, 288 
substitution, 29 
suffering, 81/ 

suggestion, 44, 88, in, ita, 117. 'SS* 
«38. 147 , i73fl;inadequ3^of, i>6; 
in interpretation, 146; limitations 
of, 146; theory of, 21; suggestion 
therapy, g. 6, 9. 21/, 23 
suicide, unconsdous urge to, 57 


cance of, S 

symbolism. 199; archeraial. 102, 165; 
— , darkness of. 2S8; archaic. 82; 
aiTtuian, 148; ccfJesiastical. and 
alchemy. ^62; Gnostic. *48; knowl- 
edge of. required in dream treat- 
ment. 27; roytliolosic^’ ‘S’ 
ural. 262; of numbers, see num- 
bers: in pictures, 50 
symboIiMtion. 29 

‘ i.\ «p,-«Mance 01. 10; 


suicide, unconsdous urge to, 57 ^ ’ acceptance of. 10; 

•un. nnd moon, .»6; ,n; ,« 5on« 


— - -I.' — neurotic, gcncr. 

• alto Sol and Luna psychogenic. sJ; as >!!”?'»'• 

luntise, oIScJo and. .71 slinpression ol. !i 

superego, i.g, tan synchronlcity, ass’s; ‘P*“ 

superman, 105; and sub-mao, 195* 
in Fausl, soQ itt 

Sushumna, 185 JSctnfs)! prjchic; indisiduality of. 

swan, -white, 298 ^ . „J^n as. S' inllucnce 

swastika. 16 ll Wciproal reaction of tvvo. 4: 

symbol(s), 47. 15G. >44. Jf ' action to conscious rmnd. .oS, 

263: alchemical, compensating ^latjonship between two. 8 

Christian, 514; analogical, 97; a" 
centring process, loi; comper^t- 

ing. J23; danger of fixed meaning- -j. 

157; derivation from archaic func- 
tioning, 123; feminine, soon, o 35 jyiobol of self. ‘“S 

the go'al, ,lr. -iJi SSSt mS. .-9. 

plicilyoi, i97;naturai,seua5, 4' mal Person. »8« o.- 

need for. 159; ‘Tabula sniangd'^- 

tive, 284: rdathdy fixed- 150- 5^^,. 28,. 3H 

160; sexual. 156: and ’L' Tanimur. *59^” , .v ^,{ 

175; iheriomorphic. and^ Tawra- *'’•*'* *^ 

tianity.SJ4:«n‘t‘"S.S3®' *5‘‘J *; Tao(isnt). j ihm- 

314; an unknotvn ,«hniquc<»V ' -^ncdical. 6: 

see also animals; peotic dfec^v j„ p,ych<v 

ashes; baptism: bath; bed.« P^j^ciples of. 46- •" P ^ 

circle; colours; cross? death; dct« V 


r.S:p“chic:i’’dhW»%’>r. 
’'“^ncj; ptychlc ron”"” 
Wciprool mnton ol 
„„lIon in consciou, nnnJ. -oS, 
rolatiomhip between two. 8 
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technique(s) {coni.): 
therapy, g^j religious, 6; use of. In 
painting, 47 

tcinperamcnt(s): types of physio* 
logical, 118; varieties, ao 
Templars, 31* 

lempution, forty daj-s of, 297 
tetragrammalon, 284n 
tetrameria, 207 

Theatrum cAemicum, 5, tGyn, iC8n, 
jggn, 214T1. 2400, 243n, aGgn, 
2710, 288n, 3ojn, 3090, 31411 
Theatrum chemicum Br/fannioim, 

6. 2850, 3070 
theoTia, aGi, 277 

Uicory: meaning of, ngn; modifica* 
lions of, necessary in psycho- 
therapy, 40: place in dream an- 
alysis, 148 
Theosebeia, 294 

therapy: aims of, 41, sG8: principles 
of, 36; psychotherapeutic view of. 
84, 88/f; rational, iG. 17; sea aUo 
meihod(i); psychotherapy: treat- ' 
ment 

Theseus, 61 

thinking, 400, 276; compulsive. 8i 
three, see s.v. numben 
Thucydides, 2150 
Timaeus (Plato). 133, 3110 
tincture, 197, 286; 296-99; appear in 
blackness. 297: complete, found 
only in the Internal, 2860; cov- 
ered with white, 298; divine. 295; 
easily spoiled, 297; hidden in curse 
of Mars, 297; inner dwelling of. 
295; Luna imparts white to. 298; 
in poison, 297; radiant as the 
moon, 298; resurrection of the, 
298; white, 282 
Tiph’ereth, 2850 

toulitarianism, 104. J07/;Slave8tate, 
291; totalitarian psychoses, 231; 
see also masvmen 

totality, man’s, 216; see also whole- 
ness 

totanism, primitive, 64 


Tractatus AristoleUs, see Aristotle 
(pseud.) 

"Tractatus aureus," I,i, i8gn, 235. 
2630, 265 

tradition, breakdoss-n of. g8 
trance, witch's, 266 
transference, 135. 137. 138, iG}/7.' 
according to Adler, 67: alpha and 
omega of analysis, 134; archetypal 
aspect in, i85n, 186; artificially 
acquired, lysn; as attitude to life, 
135; core of, 253; and cure. 172; 
dissolution of, 164; dis-enity of 
possible descriptions, 320; and 
early conflicts. 1710; erouc. ISJ: 
Freud and. 171, 1850; Freud on 
spontaneity of, 1720; and height- 
ened consciousness. 219; and Indi- 
viduation. 322; infantile fantasies 
in. 2 i 8: irrational foundations of, 
235; made up of projections. 1355 
meaning of. 136: a natural phe- 
nomenon, 1710, 218; negatn<< 
164. 1650; positive, iSsn; projec- 
tion in. C5. i$Bf, *72; as "np- 
port," 177; resistance to termina- 
tion of, i8Cn; severance of, 

232; sexual, 134; sodal meaning 

of, 322; transference-disorder, 

171 r; transference neurosis, 25. 
*7*n- 3*5 

transformation, 55, Bgff; chnd>par* 
ent. 97: dark>light, 298; deatb> 
life, 29S: mutual, 55. 69^ 
tiapea, 1830 

trauma(-ta), 22, 23: as complex* *3®- 
sexuaJ, 25; theory, 23. 129, tS®- 
*35' *43! war neurosis as, >30; see 
also neurosis(-es) 
treatment: aim of. 138; four 
of, 55. 5^fJ; hypnotic, 61; indi- 
vidual, 6, 24; limits of rational. 
41; of non-Catholfcs, 100; see also 
meihod($); psychotherapy; ther- 
apy ^ . 

tree: birth motif, 184; Chnstraa^ 
184: growiftg from Eve's head and 
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Acl.im-1 RCtiiu'i- jm; oI life »71i 
philoviphial. JO* 

" ’'■ tail o 51>; "" 

cqun-alciU ot. S«»' „om ne, 

ami Mcrnintii 

a»r» 

Troian hone. 159 . 

Turta philoiol’l"^"' 

,,|i., t 7 f. Jil" 

it:"-" 

ulion: thinliing 


iBftnui. SOI' 

mfonscioxti. *5' S*'^; 

,50. . 09 . ?"• 

ci„»l si: 


Tor.r.s.:o-:^nr.,1; 

ImageWJ of t!o«or 

„ncomcioasn«s:^‘^;„ 

MhiM/o'S':''} i-a wilh »"■ 
union- oI con>n n 
“"•"T'. t'.r n.'or. ot. In .'■ 
'f"“-.’*'nl„Unponl«. 'Si'!”" 


’'nS^olWO'"'’- 
chnny..o':.o>o!’f 5 

J;';,'’mfd”cnl.y.i90:io".'.«’' 

innKtnaml. .« i„ai,iau»l. 

'K'tlnct-VS 

utcru*. * 03 ' *9 


eciivc, ■ »•, i*v *77' 

:on«io«* r , as crc3t.« 
continuity 67: 

[actor. S4t . ^ „f ooi 
L,lyonnc^nor.. ol.^^^^ nl. .«•: 
on therapist- »7^7' ^ . rreo^ 


'1 ’" tea: invasion^ ^i‘ ^ 


Valhalla. *59 

Valhynes. 11^9 , ,8q. loss of, >3''- 

„lues. spiritual, of 

relativlsationo^**^’’ I' 

Church. ^ E*nond. l^S. 

Vansteensberghe, 

aion 
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VOS Hermeticum, 203. 240^, 256, 
284; feminine lunar vessel, 312 
vellcities, iQ'jirn, 198 
Ventura, Laurentius, 5,ix, 26gn 
Venus, 243, 295; barbata, 30S; love- 
fire of, 295, 298; and Afars, 296, 
300; mother of the child, 295; 
pearl of, 296; a pure virgin. 296; 
tincture in quality of, 298; see 
also Aphrodite 

vietvpoints: Freudian and Adlerian, 
relativity of, 37, 39 
vinculum, of soul and body, 292 
Virgin: Son of the, 299; see also 
Mary 

virtues. Christian. 189; application 
to oursehes, 302 

•'Visio Arislei," 2,i. lyon, 2i8n, 244 
wlture, 28 in 


Waite, A. £., 159-dl, 216. agon 
Vi'ater, 242, 268; black, aSsn; dream- 
motif, 12, 13; as energy-potential, 
13; metaphysical, 275; Mother of 
God and, 284; of salvation. 275; 
symbol of -wisdom, 274; see also 
aqtta 

Wei Po-yang, 162, 2ion, 217, 286n 
Weltanschauung, iign 
Inhale, 244 

wheat, grain of, 2560 
wheel, opus as, 260 
white(ness); as cleanliness and inno- 
cence. 298; tincture and, 297^; 
sec also albedo 

vhole man, treatment of, 89. 90 
wholeness, 59, 190, 238, 243, 2440, 
261, 262, 279. 317; circle as symbol 
of, 208, combines I and You, 243/; 
cross as symbol of. 303; describable 


only in antinomies, 312; idea of. 
265, 3x6; initial state of, 207; royal 
pair in, 262; transcendent, 245: see 
also integration 

will: in second half of life, 50; the 
soul's and God’s, 299; in young 
person, 50; see also ego; power 
will to power, 67, 173, 179 
Winthuis, Josef, 163, 243n 
wisdom, fountain of, 275 
woman/women: and alchemy, 294. 
500; animus-possessed, 293; un- 
knosvn, contradictory character of, 
14: — , dream-motif, 13^; — , per- 
sonifies unconscious, 14 
womb. 203; of temptation, 296 
Word of God, 275; see also Logos 
work: danger of the, 277; goal of 
the, 276; metaphors of the, 298; 
see also opus 

World: Christian view of, 117; ma- 
terialistic view of, 117 
World-principles, four. 30 
world-soul, 3110 
wrath, God’s, 297, 298 

Y 

Yin. 159 

yoga. 59, 102, 184, 266 
Z 

Zacharias, Dionysus, 5,v, i68n, 2450 
Zadith Senior (Muhammad bin 
Umail), 153, 164. 1670,2040,215”' 
217, 2420, 248, 2380, 27ii'n, 28in, 
282, 284, 2850, 2860 
Zeitgeist, 18 

Zen Buddhism, see Buddhism 
Zosimos, 165-67, 1670, 2060, 216, 
2630, 2720, 2820, 294irrt, 309” 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 

a G. JUNG 


The publication oE the first complete collected edition, in 
English, of the works oEC. G. Junghas been undertaken by Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., in England and by the BolUngen 
Foundation, Inc., through Pantheon Books, Inc., in the United 
States. The edition contains revised versions oE works previ- 
ously published, such as The Psychology of the Unconscious, 
now entitled Symbols of Transformation; works originally 
rvritten in English, such as Psychology and Religion; works not 
previously translated, such as the Mysterium Coniunctionis; 
and, in general, new translations of the major body of Professor 
Jung’s •writings. The author has supervised the textual revision, 
which in some cases is extensive. Sir Herbert Read, Dr. Michael 
Fordham, and Dr, Gerhard Adler compose the Editorial Com- 
mittee; the translator is R. F. C. Hull. 

Every volume oE the Collected IVorks contains material that 
either has not previously been published in English or is being 
newly published in revised form. In addition to the Mysterium 
Coniunctionis, the following volumes •will in large part be neiv 
to English readers: Psychiatric Studies; Archetypes and the CoU 
leclive Unconscious; AlchemicalStudies; The Spirit in Man, Art, 
and Literature; and The Practice of Psychotherapy. 

The volumes are not necessarily being published in consecu- 
tive order, but, generally speaking, new •works of which transla- 
tions are lacking are being given precedence. The price of 
volumes varies according to size; they are sold separately, and 
may also be ordered as a set. In the following pages the volumes 
of the Collected Works are listed together with their contents, 
as noiv arranged. Each volume will also contain an index and, 
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“:,^’'„f 'hfeS e’diuon. Subsequent wotbs of Ute author's 
will be added in due course. 

On Manie Alictation 

On Simulated Insanity Simulated Insanity 

A Medical Opinion on a ^se 01 
On Hysterical Patapraues in Reading 

?¥;drra^'ccneluslveOpinlpuonTii.oContradie.ory sy - 

On^e'«S.B«-na.ionolPacu 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES (aouun^-nanrs) 

' sruuics tu -“^traSecu W Jong and RiUin) 

s;rrohV-‘-e:t;r?;^^o'ogimu.eans 

ta^'^StionsoIanEpilapdc 

'‘’‘""sruntcsm-^rr™'"'*”"''""'’ 

The Asa°a'a‘'°".^i'!^ation E.tp'rinienB Experiments 

Reaction-Time m j„euon in *51°°“ psychopathol- 

0„ Disturbances Eaperimenu for Psyc" 

The Significance oI 

Psyctana!lysuandA^^”™"|Jsymptoo“ 

'^°svcnot-HVSi«c^"'™f( Assodatioo 

itiograph in (cont/nuf'O 

and Jung) 
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2. {continued) 

Further Investigations on the Galvanic phenomenon and Respi- 
rations in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Ricksher and 

Jung) 

3. PSYCHOGENESIS IN MENTAL DISEASE 

The Psychology of Dementia Praecox 
The Content of the Psychoses 

Complexes and the Cause of Illness in Dementia Praecox (by 
Bleuler and Jung) 

A Criticism of Bleuler’s ‘Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism 
On Psychological Understanding 

On the Importance of the Unconscious in Psychopathology 
On the Problem of Psychogenesis in Mental Disease 
Mental Disease and the Psyche 
On the Psychogenesis of Schizophrenia 

4. FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Freud’s Theory of Hysteria 
The Analysis of Dreams 

The Significance of the Father in the Destiny of the Individual 
A Contribution to the Psychology of Rumour 
On the Significance of Number Dreams 

On Some Crucial Points in Psychoanalysis: A Correspondence 
between Dr. Jung and Dr. Loy 
The Theory of Psychoanalysis 
On Psychoanalysis 
Psychoanalysis 
Freud and Jung: Contrasts 

Appendix: Freud's Theory of Hysteria; Critical Remarks on 
Morton Prince’s "Mechanism and Interpretation of 
Dreams"; Introduction to Kranefeldt's "Psychoanalysis" 

5. SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION • 

(bound in two parts) 

PART 1 

Introduction 

Concerning Two Kinds of Thinking 
Anamnesis 
Hymn of Creation 
The Song of the Moth 
• A revision of The Psychology of the Vneomcious, 
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PART n * 

Introduction 

On tlic Conception of Libido 

Trantfonnation ot the Libido 

The Origin ot llic Rebirth 

^^^SerDlil-oce .rein the htother 

The Sacrifice 

Conclusion 

6. PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES (.oono .» rtvo PAara) 

'"r?S::ioITypetintbeHittor,otaanica.and^^ 

Thought ,n,Tvrie Problem 

TO^rpoIloSn Hd ot Human Character 

The Type Problem in Aesthetics 

The Problem o ! ^Modern Philosophy 

?h:Ty"emTnBiorophy 

^“"G”neralHescriptionot.heType. 

Definitions 

Conclusion , ^1 Typology 

Four Papeis on F y PSYCHOLOGY * 

7 , TWO ESSAYS O^o^ronscious „ nscious 

The P^y^f'^seween the Ego and ot the Un- 

I^;en'rH:« ways in psychology. TE 

conscious 


AppeuL..-. 

rsFTHEONCONSCIOUSt 

8 the DYNAMICS O 

On Psychic pi„ Theory 

A Review ot the P^^ Psychology 

General Aspects ot u 
• Publisheii iQSS- pjychic 
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8. (continued) 

The Nature of Dreams 
Instinct and Unconscious 

The Psychological Foundation of Belief in Spirits 

The Structure of the Psyche 

Basic Postulates of Analydcal Psychology 

The Real and the Surreal 

The Soul and Death 

Analytical Psychology and Weltanschauung 

The Stages of Life 

Spirit and Life 

The Essence of Psychology 

Synchronicity: A Principle of Acausal Connection 

The Significance of Heredity and Constitution in Psychology 

Psychological Factors Determining Human Behaviour 


9. ARCHETYPES AND THE COLLECTIVE 
UNCONSCIOUS (BOUND m tvvo parts) 

PART I 

The Concept of the Collective Unconscious 
Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious 
Concerning the Archetypes, with Special Reference to the Anima 
Concept 

Psychological Aspects of the Mother Archetype 

Concerning Rebirth 

The Psydiology of the Child Archetype 

The Psychological Aspects of the Kore 

Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairy Tales 

The Conscious Mind, the Unconscious, and Individuation 

A Study in the Process of Individuation 

Concerning Mandala Symbolism 

PART II 

A. Aion: Contributions to the Symbolism of the Self 
The Ego 
The Shadow 

The Syzygy: Anima and Animus 
The'Self 

Christ, a Symbol of the Self 

The Sign of the Fishes 

The Prophecies of Nostradamus 

The Historical Significance of the Fish 
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The Ambivalence ot the Sjtnbol ot the Ftsh 
The Fish in Aldiemy 

The Alchemistic ' p,‘ t„iogy of Chiistian-Alchem- 

General ConsMerationi on the Psycnoiogy 
istic Symbolism 
Gnostic Symbols of the Sel 
Stnicture and Dynamics of the Sett 
Epilogue 
B. Ansvi-er to Job 

.o, CIVILIZATION IN 

CF.NBIAL CONSteniATlONS 

The Role of the Unconsaons 

Archaic Man . Modem Man 

The Meaning of Psychology 

Mind and Earth Modem Man 

The Spiritual Problem of Modem 

■ihe EuaoreaN cats'* 

The Fight with the Shadoi 
Woman in Euro[m 5,„do„t 

The Love I’*”'*'!™ f E„,opean Specmim 
The Swiss Line in the Europe 

Wotan .^Aranv Today 

The State of Psychotherapy 

After the Catastrophe Evenu" 

Epilogue to ••Essays on 

reviews Attn snn psychology ..America Set 

Complications of A^' „( Keyserhng 

The Wse of a New World. R 

The Drmmlike world oflndi. 

What India Can •Teac Revolution Mo" « 

WESTERN “taot Trinity 

Psycliology and Rel'S ,^5 Dogma ot 

A Psychologieal j„ d,e Mass ■««<!) 

Transformation bym 
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1. {continued) 

Bmder Klaus 

Psychoanalysis and the Cure of Souls 

Psychotherapists or the Clergy 

Foreword to White's "God and the Unconscious” 

EASTERN RELIGION 

Psychological Commentary on "The Tibetan Book of the Dead” 
Yoga and the West 

Foreword to Suzuki’s "Introduction to Zen Buddhism” 

The Psychology of Eastern Meditation 

The Holy Men of India: Introduction to Zimmer's "Der Weg 
zum Selbst” 

Forervord to the "I Ching” 

12. PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY * 

Introduction to the Religious and Psychological Problems of 
Alchemy 

Individual Dream Symbolism in Relation to Alchemy 

Religious Ideas in Alchemy 

Epilogue 

13. ALCHEMICAL STUDIES 

Commentary on “The Secret of the Golden Flower” 

The Spirit Mercurius 
The "Arbor philosophica” 

Some Observations on the Visions of Zosiraos 
Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon 

14. MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS 
The Components of the Coniuncth 
The Paradox 

The Personification of Opposites: 

Introduction; Sol; Sulphur; Luna; Sal; Rex; Regina; Adam 
and Eve 

The Conjunction 

15. THE SPIRIT IN MAN. ART, AND LITERATURE 
Paracelsus 

Paracelsus the Physician 
Sigmund Freud: A Cultural Phenomenon 
Sigmund Freud: An Obituary 
• Publbhed 1955. 
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i6. 


Richard \Villielra: An Obituary 
ofXeSon“;u«. P^cholo^ - 
Picasso 
"Ul^’sses” 

PrindplB o! Pmtiral Psycl.o*Bapy 

Aims ot Modem Piychotheiapy 
Problems of Modm Ult 

Psycliothcrapy and a P F 
Medicine and Psycholheiapy 
Psychotherapy Today p ,ji,oiherapy 
Fundamental Ques mm 

SPECIFIC <,rAbteaction 

St^rSco/marn Analysis 
Psycholosy of the Trans ere riMALlTY 

OF PERSONALITY 

7 THE OL''^^®*^^'^hild 

Psychic Conllict. m a Chtld^^^^^ ^.„j„„le 

Introduction to Education .rturcs 

Child Develop.nen^ndJ^^_^^_.^_,^ Lectures 

Analytical Psyd'O ogy pducation 

The Gifted Child p,„„„,cious in Individ 

The Significance p^„sUty 

The Develop"’'" iml Rdationship 

Marriage a. a Psy . „POUS WORKS, 

final VOLUME; ^ISCED^ERAL 'IJ^'=f„o,n«.«.vn0An 

PERIOD 

UATEa imnoatitmoN^ umirmns 

niEUOoaAnir or „oaES 

CENERAt. INDEX 

• Published 1954* 377 



